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The monotony of the day’s work, the tiresome routine of an 
employment that never rises above the level of a fixed plan 
or pattern, is lightened and brightened by nourishing foods that 
keep the mind alert and the muscles strong and elastic. 


Shredded Wheat 


supplies the necessary strength-giving nutriment in a form that does not 
overtax the digestion. ‘The effort of the body to digest heavy foods leaves 
little energy for the daily tasks. Ev ery particle of Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
is digested and converted into healthy tissue. It is ready-cooked and ready- 
to-serve—the whole wheat grain steam-cooked, shredded and baked into 
crisp little brown loaves. ‘Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with hot milk 
make a nourishing meal at a cost of four or five cents. Delicious with 
berries, sliced bananas, stewed prunes, or other fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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THE SENTINEL 


The Park of the Many G 


BY WALTER 


a. 


S893 ORE lure of the prairie, 


7 Gale ae <. the lure of the rolling 
ie NY plains, the lure of the 
‘y a: i'sky-blue mountains! 

We had left the East 


= RET, 2 al a) and the midland cities 
cA ACK? behind, on our way to 
that bit of Switzerland in America which 
is tucked away in a corner of north- 
western Montana, and ts known asGlacier 
National Park. Now there was noth- 
ing but prairie, endless wheat-felds level 
to the sky with little domestic oases 
where house and barns snuggled into 
their encircling grove, perhaps to escape 
the summer sun, perhaps the inquisitive 
eye of the next-door neighbor a mile 
away. Night came on the prairie, a 
dusky emanation from the ground, and 
dawn came with a wonderful orange 
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glow, and night again. Then, at the 
second dawn, we looked on a different 
world, no longer an imfinite calm ocean 
of grain. A great ground swell had 
crossed the universe inthe night, and the 
green land wasslowly sqttling down to rest 
again with the heaving of ten thousand 
billows; wave after walve of grassy slope, 
heave after heave of the restless land, all 
day beside the rushing}train. And then 
the miracle, the sky-blue mountains! 
They have no foot-hills, these Rocky 
Mountains of ours in nprthwestern Mon- 
tana. Naked and sudilen, they leap up 
out of the prairie gtass,.a vast blue 
range of them vanishing into the north, 
vanishing into the south, on their march 
from the Arctic ice to the Equator. They 
march beside the prairie flowers, their 
snow-fields glittering white above the 
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carpet of lupines and gallardias, and 
Ww hisper of the mysteries their blue folds 
hold. At three o’clock you see them 
sharp and clear, but not till eight do you 
reach them, and as you leave the stuffy 
train a wind is coming down from the 
snow-helds, over the fringing forest of 
hr, cool, caressing, fragrant. “Open 
your eyes,” they say to you. Then, 
“Open your lungs and breathe, deep, 
deep!” But the twilight rose is blushing 
now on the snow-helds, a pearly blue to 
the eastward has made the rolling prairie 
as the sea. “*Now, open your heart,” 
they say, “‘for you are doomed to be out 


love! 


THE SNOW-FIELD OF CHANEY GLACIER 


ING LIKE SURI AGAINST THE CLIFI 





Che road northward into the depths of 
the range, once only a dim trail but now 
passable for motors, runs for a consid- 
erable distance over the prairie, as if 
looking for an opening where it could 
squeeze into the blue wall. No entrance 
could be better devised, for a mountain, 
a lov ely vale, a rock-walle d lake, resents 
too sudden an approach. Even in so 
little a thing as a garden, the wise man 
knows it must not all be visible from the 
veranda, or a secret magic has escaped. 
There must be climaxes and surprises, 
and at least one nook which shuts out 
all view save of itself. So the mountain 
range, even the individual peak, must 
be seen afar, then 
nearer with the play 
of different lights 
upon it, then skirted, 
perhaps, to observe 
its varying contours 
for the beautiful 
mountain, like the 
perfect statue, must 
give pleasure from 
any angle), before it 
becomes intimate, 
familiar, and ready 
to disclose its secrets. 
So we traveled up 
the northward road, 
over the rolling prai- 
rie where gallardias, 
blue lupine, orange 
paint - brush, laven- 
det bergamot, and 
many other flowers 
growing thickly in 
the grass made the 
treeless slope Ss one 
vast expanse of 
magic carpet. and 
the blue range 
marched with us, 
wearing its upper 
snow-fields like 
shoulder mantles, 
and thrusting out 
rock buttresses to 
our feet, red and 
brown and green and 
gold with the colors 
we were soon to 
know so well. 

BEAT- Now and then. as 


WALLS a canon opened west- 
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goer — tlie 
THE FIR-FRINGED LAKE AND THE TOWERING PYRAMID OF JAGGED PEAKS 
ward toward the main ridge of the and resting now beside the Two Medi- 


Continental Divide, a lake em- 
bosomed, and now and- then some peak 
arose of peculiar dignity which captured 
our admiration. It is odd how potent 
over the spirit are certain contours. The 
span of the Brooklyn Bridge whispers of 


we saw 


infinity, and holds the same beauty as 
the misty view down the Lower Bay 
where the great ships go out to sea. The 


span of the Williamsburg Bridge is so 


ugly that nobody looks at it a second 
time. Mountains are seldom so ugly as 
that, but it is only the rare summit 


which sweeps up in domelike serenity 
and seems a symbol of the infinite. Such 
a mountain is old Rising Wolf, beside 
Two Medicine Lakes on the eastward 
of the range. How romantic its 
name, to the American who from earliest 
boyhood has thrilled to the tales of trap- 
pers and Indians! Rising Wolf was the 
Indian title for Hugh Monroe, an Eng- 
lishman born in Montreal in 1798, and 
probably the first white man to behold 
these mountains. He was a trapper for 
the Hudson Bay Company, married a 
Blackfeet squaw, and spent most of his 
long life in this region, dying in 1896, 


side 


cine River, under the shadow of that 
great red rock pile which bears his name, 
a pyramid such as no Pharaoh ever 
dreamed. Almost nine thousand feet in 
height, standing free of the range to its 
base, four-square and self-sufficient, with 
the curve of inhnity over its doming 
summit, old Rising Wolf sentinels the 
Great Divide, the Mousilauke of the 
Rockies, the promise of that benignant 
sweetness and_ splendid 
which is to come. 

By riding thus free of the range, too, 
we gained an insight into its topography. 
Possibly others are not like me, but | 
fancy many are. For my part, at least, 
I cannot be happy in a new country till 
I know, as we Yankees say, “‘how the 
land lays.” First | must know which is 
north and which is south, and if I arrive 
by night, or get turned about on the 
train, | am miserable till the compass 
directions are straightened out in my 
mind. Once, I recall, a perverse sun rose 
for three days in the west, till I found a 
map and went carefully over my line of 
approach. Next | must know which 
way the water flows, and get the feel 


spaciousness 
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of the division ridges, the contour of the 
country. Many a time after riding in 
a motor-car over a new region I have 
been miserable until I could walk a few 
miles, to catch from my own exertions 
the sense of rise and dip, to explore with 
a quiet eye the valley ramihcations. 
Hence the long ride up beside the Lewis 
Range was, for me, a necessary introduc- 
tion. I was getting my bearings. I was 
seeing for myself the truth of what the 
literal Park folders had told me. 

Both the great northwestern prairie 
and the area now split by mountain 
ranges were once lake or sea bottom. By 
some pressure on the earth’s crust a 


ST ——_ ss 





FROM ICEBERG LAKE MAGNIFICENT BATTLEMENTS 


TOWER FOUR THOUSAND FEET INTO 


great crack was formed, and one edge of 
the crust came up over the other, slid- 
ing eastward from twelve to fourteen 
miles. In Glacier Park it is called the 
Lewis Overthrust. As this crust was 
thousands of feet thick, it is easy to see 
that a vast line of precipice was formed, 

exposing every stratum of soil and rock 
deposited during untold ages before. 

Behind this precipice, for many miles, 
wis the hump made by the overlapping 
earth crust. Untold ages since this up- 
ie aval have broken down this precipice 
and carved this hump. Melting snows 
have made vast erosion valleys. Frost 
and storm have swept down shale slides 
into heaps at the 
base, the ice masses 
of the glacial age 
ground out punch- 
bowls of cirques and 
excavated canons. 
But even to the 
casual eye the line of 
the Overthrust is still 
visible to-day—a 
Vast, broken, pitted 
wall of petrified earth 
crust, stratum after 
stratum of pink and 
gray and brown and 
green and white and 
red stone laying their 
parallels one above 
the other up the face 
of precipices, with 
the abrupt headwall 
of the Continental 
Divide at the end of 
every erosion canon, 
shooting straight up 
three or four thou- 
sand feet to the cas- 
tellated knife-blade 
summit ridge where 
only the goats and 
eagles dwell. 

Up one of these 
canons we turned at 
last, climbing to a 
beautiful sheet of 
milky green water in 
an evergreen frame, 
and bearing the silly 
name of Lake Mc- 
Dermott. Here, on 
THE AIR its shore, was a great 
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VIEW FROM MOUNT LINCOLN 


hotel. Standing at our window in this 
hotel, at sunset, we looked out across the 
milky green lake and its dark fringe 
of firs to the pyramid of Sharps Peak 
towering over us. Behind that, to left 
and right, we saw the saw-tooth cliffs 
of the Divide, holding to the south the 
snows of Grinnell Glacier high on its 
shoulders, and then leaping up to the 





THROUGH THE STORM-DWARFED PINES 


lofty rock ridge-pole of Gould Moun- 
tain, feathery white now with a fresh 
fall of snow, on the north climbing to the 
blue-gray pyramid of Mount Wilbur and 
then curving in a magnihcent circle of 
castellated ridges around the hole where 
Iceberg Lake lay hidden. Over them 
all was a sweet sunset sky, flecked with 
every tint of mother-of-pearl. The 
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green lake, the dark firs, the stupendous 
nakedness of rock, and vet the sweet, 
clear calmness. of the whole composition, 
Was such a combination as we had nevel 
experienced in the high hills, at once 
awesome and benignant. Later, as we 
came to know these mountains as our 


THROUGH THE FIR-TOPS, THE PARAPETS OI 


friends and comrades, we knew that 
effect to be the soul of Glacier Park. 
When you mount your horse for your 
first day on the trail in the Rocky Moun- 
tains you feel a Columbus embarking for 
the Unknown which calls you deeper 
into the shadow of those towering cliffs. 
You are intoxicated with the air, lured 





GLE TAKE THE SUN 


by the summons of the high places. Put 
a boy in a pasture, and he makes for 
the top of the largest boulder. Go 
into Glacier Park, and your feet itch 
for the upland passes. And if, by 
chance, you are not a horseman (or 
horsewoman), your first day’s emotions 
are likely to be some- 
what complicated. 
Your cowboy guide, 
who knows no more 
of mercy, so. the 
woman declares who 
is sitting a horse for 
the first time, than 
he knows of the 
names of the peaks 
or the wild flowers 
and that 1s ver lit- 
tle!) sets off at a 
brisk trot at the head 
of the procession, 
and his motley caval- 
cade come bouncing 
along behind him, 
strewing hairpins by 
the way. But no trot 
lasts long in Glacier 
Park. Set out whith- 
er you will, a grade 
awaits you that pulls 
your horse down to 
a walk—a patient, 
weary walk carefully 
calculated to take 
you as close to the 
abrupt edge of the 
narrow trail, where 
it creeps around a 
precipitous slope, as 
it 1s possible to go 
without falling off. 
Women give up thei 
ancient prerogative 
of screaming after an 
hour or two, in sheer 
weariness (all but the 
“womanly woman,” 
who keeps it up for a 
day), a set expression of terrihed resig- 
nation taking the place of oral appeal. 
Always here, as in most other mountains, 
the first few miles of a trail are through 
timber, with only occasional glimpses 
between the tree trunks of the peaks 
beyond, standing up now in the morning 
light, at evening, on the return journey, 
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taking the rose of sunset on their snow 
caps. A mountain summit seen through 
the columnar aisles of a forest, however, 
its lower slopes screened out, rises with 
an isolated majesty against the sky, 
ethereal and alone. Up the first few 
miles of the trail it beckons you; down 


the last few it bids 
fare we ll. 
But it was when 


we broke out of tim- 
ber into a glimpse of 
our first upland- 
meadow that | kne Ww 
I was lost; | 


Was a 
slave forever to the 
Rocky Mountains. 


The sirens were sing- 
ing beside the path, 
little brooks of ice- 
water tumbling down 
from the snow-felds 
just above. Upon a 
cliff sat the Lorelei, 
and combed her hai 
of spun silver, which 
came streaming 
down the dripping 
ledge of red and 
green and purple 
rock and she, too, 
was singing. At her 
feet grew vellow co- 
lumbine, blue lark- 
spur, lupine, and 
: forget-me-not. 
In her hand she held 
a dark red monkey 
flower. Over her, 
dwarfed like a print 
by Hiroshige, a 
twisted lumber pine 
flaunted its pink 
cone buds. And she 
looked up to a tower- 
ing cliff wall three 
thousand feet high, [THE CHAIN OI 
and she looked dow n 

over the trail deep 

into a rich glade carpeted with green 
pricked with golden 
dog-tooth violets, on which snow patches 


false 


Zrass, a 


carpet 


lay like great bear rugs, and evergreens 
in groups were the figures forming for a 
minuet. This glade rose in a series of 
terraces, and over each terrace poured 


the white cascade of a brook. The last 


THE MANY 





LOVELY 


GLACIERS 7 


terrace led to Iceberg Lake, which we 
now could see ahead of us, lying at the 
base of a vast semicircle of naked rock, 
a precipice four thousand feet from the 
glacier at its feot to the castellated bat- 
tlements which cut against the sky, 
red its predominant color, a great smash 


on 


LAKES SEEN FROM SWIFT CURRENT PASS 


in the face, an astonishing revelation in 
one sheer jump of the Great Divid 

and it frowning down upon a meadow 
starred with violets, where fir-trees wer 
the stately figures in a minuet, where 
little ice-water rills sang seductively, 
where sky-blue forget-me-nots looked up 


from the crannies and columbines 
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nodded in a wandering wind! | here is 
nothing wonderful in the fact that we 
molded snowballs in our shirt-sleeves by 
the shore of the lake, which in mid- 
July was still a sheet ot snow-covered 
ice, and chopped up its frozen greenness 
to make iced tea. 


The wonder is 


Oul 


this conjunction of the stupendous with 
the delicate, the Grand Canon with 
something even softer, greener, and more 
intimately alluring than the Berkshires 
oO! the Lake Country. lhe dog-tooth 
violets come up as fast as the drifts 
disappear; many an impatient one we 
found blossoming bravely through two 


ae 





FROM GRINNELL GLACIER TO THI 


inches of snow, in fact; and they some- 
times star the ground for acres, a ver- 
itable cloth of gold, at the feet of Dan- 
tean shale piles, frowning red precipices, 
or hanging masses of the that 
never melts. When they are gone, 
sister flowers take thei place. Alwavs 
there are bloom and 

color, alw ays the 

soft tinkle of watet 

a and the wine of a 

fa 4 wandering wind. 

- \ll days are not 
fair in the Park, of 
course, though the 
proportion to one 
who has been accus- 
tomed to the White 
Mountains or the 
\dirondacks seems 
very high, and it is 
strange at hrst to 
waken morning afte 
morning and find the 
daybreak rosy on 
cloudless summits, 


Snow 


while a good camera 
will pick out the pat- 
tern of a man’s 
clothes half a mile 
away, so. brilliantly 
sharp is the atmos- 
phere. Clouds do 
come, howe ver, set- 
tling down in a vast, 
dun pall the 
Divide, and forming 
a restless roof over 
the canoned amphi- 
theaters which lie in 
the curves of this 
majestic wall. On 


ovel 


. such days the color 

. Fe Gary seems to go out of 
— wae beat 5 

Sn ae the rocks, only a 

yore aha. ; 

re streak of dull red 

mkapow Levers, Oe SN Shere re- 

maining. The wild- 

flower carpet loses 

its vividness. The snow-helds look 


sooty and cold. You are chiefly aware 
of the great precipices hemming you in 
and shooting up into the driving scud, 
their tops invisible, prison walls of a 
height that might be infinite. The spirit, 
on such a day, 1s unspeakably depressed, 
and yet there is a strange joy, too, of 
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facing anything in nature so indeserib 
ably stupendous 

Kor two such days Wwe waited, impa 
tient, for the clouds to lft from the 


Great Divide that we might cross by one 


of the high passes. Kar to the eastward 


we could see the sun on the prairie, and 


at length we decided that by the same 


token it might be shining over the range; 
so at noon we set out, with a pac k-train 
and horses in all up 
the switchbacks of the headwall which 
leads to Swift Current Pass. There are 
Continental Divide; a 


a col, as low as possible, 


ouldes—twenty\ 


no gaps in the 
pass 1s merely 


between two higher summits. Swift 
Current Pass, just above a_ hanging 
glacier of the same name, is over seven 
thousand feet above sea-level; but at 


this 
quarter of a mile wide 


point the Divide is perhaps a 
not, as in many 
a knife-blade ridge. We came 
switchbacks, past the 


a dense cloud, the horses 


place Sy 
up the steep 
glacier, into 
picking their way carefully over exten- 
and entered a small, 
level meadow, ground-squirrels chatter- 
ing at us and a ptarmigan hen and her 
chicks, the color of the rocks, s¢ attering 
into the low shrubbery. We 
CcrTOss¢ d the meadow to the western side, 
and suddenly, without warning, we 
looked out under the cloud across ten 
miles of hole to the Livingstone Range, 
which stood up nobly in full sunlight, 
peak after peak of mysterious blue, 
snow-cappe d and snow -mantled, stretch- 
ing northward out of sight! Directly 
opposite stood Heaven’s Peak, which, 
when snow-blanketed, has real Alpine 
quality. The whole western range, in 
fact, more nearly merits the term Alpine 
than the easte rm, but only so long as the 
snow caps last. Between us and Hea- 
ven’s Peak hole of unfathomed 
depth. As we began to descend, realiz- 
ing that the storm had been entirely 
centered over the crest of the Contt- 
nental Divide, we could see into this 
hole, which was disclosed as a double 
canon entirely wooded with huge ever- 
green timber. We camped that night 
in the clouds, above the tops of the 
primeval forest. 

Che next morning the descent began 
to the bottom of the canon between the 
two ranges. The good trail had ceased. 

VoLt. CXXXV.—No. 805.—2 


sive snow-helds, 


away 


Was a 


MANY Gl 


Uncle Sam doesn’t care 
of you beyond the 


ACTERS 9 


what becomes 
We scrambled 
down three thousand feet, walking out 
horses most of the way and chopping 


pass. 


out fallen logs, getting into larger and 
timber as we Vhis 
of course, to 
the stands of Oregon tir in the Cascades, 
but it is a splendid wood, none the les 


larges dropped. 


forest 1s not comparable, 


chiefly white pine, fir, and tamarack 
averaging at least sixty feet of cleat 
stump before a limb is reached. At the 


bottom of the canon we turned up 
Mineral Creek by the dim trail which 
leads ultimately to Waterman Lake and 
Canada, a trail known of old to the 
smugglers, and plodded on for 
miles through the forest, seeing no wild 
thing, hearing no birds, hardly glimps- 
ing, even, the walls on either side. ‘Then, 
In late afternoon, we 


a doze n 


began to go up 
again. We saw the Continental Divide 
above the trees to the east. lo the west 
we saw the cliffs of Klattop Mountain 

the long, low ridge which splits the 
canon. he timber rapidly stunted 
till we were in open groves of balsam 
only twenty feet high, but at least fifty 
years old. We began to little 
silvery brooks of ice-water every hun- 
dred feet. The horses were weary, and 
the women were dangling on the horns 
of their saddles when we reached our 
camping-place on the shoulder of the 
Divide where it dips to six thousand feet 


cross 


and crosses from the western range to 
the eastern. he horses were turned 
loose and driven up toward the snow- 
helds to graze, their herd-bells tinkling. 
Tents were pitched, balsam beds cut, 
and suppel cooked. ‘The total absence 
of hardwood in the Park makes cooking 
a smoky and difficult task, but that is 
the only drawback to camping. bliss. 
Rills of purest ice-water ran past our 
tents on either side, the lingering north- 
ern sunset painted redder the red rocks 
of the Divide to the east and put a 
blush on the snow-white face of Heaven’s 
Peak, while under a salmon sky to the 
south all the huddled mountains twenty 
miles or more away, including the prect- 
pices of Cannon and the ten-thousand- 
toot peak of Jackson, were like burnished 
billows of gun-metal, turning slowly to 
amethyst. No one thought of the war; 
no one missed his evening paper. In 
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this exquisite solitude, while night stole 
over the eastern bulwark and the brooks 
whispered in the cool dark and from the 
ghostly snow-feld far above us the tinkle 
of out herd-bells dropped faintly down 
it was utterly impossible to bring the 
mind to think of “civilization” and its 
complexities. At nine o'clock the camp 
was still. I heard one lone coyote 
barking just before | dropped to slee p- 

Phe next day we climbed a peak that 
promised, according to the topograph- 
ical map, a splendid prospect. A rope 
was necessary on part of the climb, over 
slippery snow-helds and around certain 
transverse ledges of treacherous shale 
rock, but probably only the academic 
climber is interested in such details 
unless the climb is made up some peak 
of peculiar fame or danger. Every step 
of the first conquest of the Matterhorn 
is, of course, an epic! Our first objective 
was a col in the Divide, on the eastward 
side of which we knew lay Chaney 
Glacier. We reached this col in two 
hours, Hnding the Divide here but a few 
feet across. On the other side we looked 
directly down on the glacier, now but a 
vast, unbroken snow-held which swept 
against the red cliff walls in long white 
slides like surf beating up the coast of 
Maine. Half a mile out the glacier 
dropped off into space, and beyond the 
rim we could see the canon of the Belly 
River holding in its depths a lake of ice- 
berg green, which turned to vivid lilac 
when a cloud shadow crossed it. North 
of the canon, and not more than ten o1 
a dozen miles from our perch, rose th 
grim rock pyramid of Mount Cleveland, 
10,500 feet, the highest mountain in 
the Park, though far from the most 
impressive. To the northeast, beyond 
the canon mouth, was the inhnite ocean, 
still and level to the horizon a hundred 
miles away. Reason told us it was the 
Alberta prairie, but the illusion of the 
sea was too perfect to give reason a 
voice. 

From this col four of us kept on up 
the peak, now but a steep, naked pyra- 
mid of shale stone, with exquisite tiny 
gardens of pink moss campion, moun- 
tain saxifrage, mist maidens, rosewort, 
and other Alpine flowers half hidden in 
sheltered crannies. We could see noth- 
ing but the sky as we climbed, and the 


rock in our faces. Phe prospect we 
sought remained for a climax when the 
apex was reached. In his address, “In 
Praise of Omar,” John Hay tells how he 
rose one morning in camp on the sum- 
mit of the Great Divide and heard a 
frontiersman quoting: 
“Tis but a tent where takes his one day’s 
rest 
\ Sultan to the realm of Death addrest 
The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another 
guest 

Phe guide of our party was a frontiers- 
man, a lover of this mountain world, 
blue-eyed, lean, taciturn, efficient. An- 
other member was a well-known moun 
taineer and mountain lover, one of the 
few men who have ever scaled the north 
wall of Mount Baker. Another was an 
Kastern artist. The fourth has known 
the Rubdiyat by heart for twenty years, 
and 1s not unacquainted with other 
exalted expressions of emotion. But, as 
oOul face S$ Came Up Ove! the crest, aS we 
crouched in the high wind on the sum- 
mit rock, no largel than a good-sized 
clothes-closet, and faced the first shock 
of that prospect, not one of us quoted 
Omar Khayyam. Not one of us gave 
expression to an exalted emotion in sup- 
posedly hitting words. On the contrary, 
what each of us said is unft for print. 
We swore! Each a cording to his « apac- 
itv, we swore—reverently, heartily, 
though with gasping breath, and the 
frontiersman was the most expressive. 
here are moments when formal rhetoric 
does not seem to ht! 

fo our right, on a high shelf of the 
Divide, hung a small glacier feeding a 
white stream which leaped out over the 
precipice and vanished. Directly undet 
our feet the mountain fell away in a 
clean drop of at least three thousand 
feet, so that we lay on our bellies in the 
high wind, to toss a stone over. Far 
beneath us, at the bottom of the hole, 
lay a peaceful green lake. Out of this 
lake, on the other side, rose the steep 
debris pile from the sides of Mount 
Merritt, and then the sheer gray-and- 
brown battlements of the mountain iIt- 
self, so steep that not even a snow-held 
could cling to them, up, up, to the level 
of our faces, and then up still another 
thousand feet to the almost ten-thou- 
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summit, a mule- 


No house, 


caste llate d 
battlements. 


sand-foot 
long ridge of 
no trail, human thing was visible 
from this perch—only a vast hole into 
the earth with a sweet green lake at the 
bottom, only rearing precipices and dis- 


no 


tant, tumbled peaks and glaciers, and 
far off the of the prairie. 
lhere was no sound but the rushing of 


green ocean 


the summit wind and the faint roar of 

water falling three thousand feet. 
Presently we suggested to the artist 

that he make a sketch, but he sadly 


shook his head. 

“It can’t be done!” he answered. 

There are times when Man is humble. 

\ great deal by 
mountaineers about the joys of climbing. 
The joys of climbing often 
deal like those ot heavy dumb-bell eX- 
ercises. In Glacier Park you want to 
sing the joys of coming back to camp 


has been written 


are a good 


in the afternoon and loahng on a bed of 
balsam boughs, with your tent-Hap open 
wide to the view of lupines and violets 
in the and 
capped peaks beyond. 


distant, snow 
You want to 
sing the joys of fragrant food and steam- 


ni adow 


ing tea, of twilight slowly gathering as 
though so fair a day were reluctant to de- 
part lo ascend a pe ak, to see the tum 
bled world at 1ts wildest, to sit again in 
camp, tired and warmed with food, to 
neal with one eal the camp cook te lling 
bear stories, with the other the bird- 
like calls of the ground-squirrels; to 
smell the and the 
balsams, to catch and then the 
tinkle of little ice-water brooks from the 


blush 


come 


re sInous wot rd smoke 
now 


snow-helds, to watch the 
Heaven’s Pe ak and the 
slowly out above the battlements of the 


sunset 


on stars 


Divide well, that IS, | fe ar, to spoil 
you for any other life The little 1ce- 
water brooks sing a siren song in the 


uplands starred with violets, and woe 
to him whose ears have heard! He can 
never be quite happy again east of the 


Gre at Div ide. 


So I might continue the tale of the 
days when we drove our pack-train 
through the Park, ovet high passes, 


across precipitous snow-felds where a 
slip meant death, but too confident of 
our horses now to worry; camping by 
glacier lakes of milky green, scrambling 
Over goat trails on the backbone of the 


CHE 
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continent, cooking our luncheon in gar- 
dens where by careful count as many as 
thirty wild flowers grew in a space the 
size of an ordinary room—chalice-cups 
like white Anemone japonica, lupine, 
larkspur, pink spiraa, orange paint- 
brush, forget-me-not, columbines, tiny 
twin flowers, and the stately spikes of 
the Indian basket grass like an army 
with banners. But the names of the 
hills and passes would mean little to the 
reader who has not seen them, though to 
One a magic in- 
vocation, bringing the memory of some 
splendid rock pile, some alluring mead- 
ow, some camp-fhre doused with wist- 
ful reluctance. ‘‘Beyond the Alps lies 
Italy”; but beyond Gunsight Pass lies 
Logan’s Pass, and beyond that another, 
and beyond that another. ‘The range 1s 
endless, and the image of tumbled peaks 
and magic meadows, each with its own 
individual charm, stretching into the 
north, into the south, mile after hundred 
mile, the imagination like 


who has each name is 


captures 
nothing else. 
lwo names, however, I cannot forego 
to mention, one the name of perhaps 
the most beautiful rock pile on the con- 
tinent; the other of the most beautiful 
meadow, the where Pegasus 
must once have browsed and the white 
feet of Aphrodite twinkled on the grass. 
Going-to-the-Sun Mountain, by some 
happy miracle, bears a name that 1s 
worthy of it. It rises abrupt and sheer 
out of the green mirror of St. Mary 
Lake, five thousand feet of naked wall 
from the lake shore, its summit almost 
ten thousand sea-level. It is 
devoid of timber, even of visible vegeta- 
tion, and loses its snow early. In color 
it is gray, flushed with pink, and from 
the lake shows as an almost perfect 
pyramid with the apex removed, making 
a level summit. Viewed, however, from 
up the canon, its shape is totally differ- 
ent. Then its sides are far more pre- 
cipitous, its summit wider, and as the 
low afternoon sun strikes along its great 
buttressed flank vast masses of lavender 
shadow and thousand-foot high lights 
mold it into an architectural structure 
of ethereal solidity, a vast cathedral of 
the primeval earth spirit. Some day its 
name will be famous among, mountains. 
Piegan Meadow! All the morning we 


meadow 


abov e 
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had plodded up the long trail over 
Piegan Pass, at hrst directly under, and 
then across the canon from, the abso- 
lutely precipitous wall of Gould Moun- 
tain where a silver waterfall was de- 
scending for three thousand feet, like the 
hair of Mélisande, its soft thunder wind- 
borne to our ears. We crossed the sum- 
mit in deep snow, amid a jumble of 
naked shale heaps like a Doré dream. 
We descended, long past the noon hour, 
under a hot sun, by a trail which was 
dug into a shale slide—an hour to reach 
the little fgures which we saw plodding 
up, even their faces distinct a mile 
away, another hour to reach the bottom 
of the shale, where the limber pines 
began and the smell of ice-water rills was 
good in the horses’ nostrils. We swung 
at a trot around the base of a precipice— 
and the meadow lay before us. 

It was, perhaps, a mile wide, a pocket 
between beetling cliffs which held gla- 
ciers in their upper pockets. On the 
southerly edge It droppe ‘d off into space. 
It was carpeted with lush emerald grass, 
plentifully studded with gnarled, Japan- 
ese-like limber pines gay with red cone 
buds, sprinkled everywhere with nod- 
ding, golden, dog-tooth violets, and 
criss-crossed with tiny rills of ice-water 
from the patches of white snow, rills 
which sparkled and flashed silver in the 
sun. But that was not all. Looking out 
over the green-and-gold carpet, beneath 
the frame of some twisted pine branch, 
you gazed across the hole where the 
meadow disappeared in space, and ten 
miles away at the end of the vista rose 
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serenely the ten thousand feet of Mount 
Jackson, a pyramid of white and blue, 
with the great snow mantle of Blackfeet 
Glacier glistening on its shoulder. 
Piegan Meadow! It has no rival in 
mountain loveliness. The hour was 
perilously late when we poured the nec- 
tar from one of the ice-water rills on our 
camp-hre and heard the embers sizzle, 
saddest of sounds when the camp has 
been a happy one. We paused at the 
edge, looking down into the forest far 
below us, where already theshadows were 
gathering. Behind, in the meadow, the 
sun was still bright, the yellow lily bells 
of the dog-tooth violets were nodding in 
a vagrant wind; we could hear the mur- 
mur of the little brooks that flow softly 
over grass. I never took a downward 
step with more reluctance. 

| am back in the East now, but I can- 
not forget that magic meadow of green and 
gold on Piegan Pass, nor a certain camp- 
hre under Rising Wolf, nor the evening 
shadows on the noble flanks of Going- to- 
the-Sun, nor the faint, far thunder of 
waterfalls in the night, nor the siren 
song of the little 1ce-water brooks in the 
uplands starred with violets, nor the 
vast rock walls which make you humble 
in your flush of health and happiness. 
There was a small boy in our party who, 
on his return to his home in the Berk- 
shires, took a long look at Mount 
Everett, at all the hills about his dwell- 
ing, at the pastures and plowed fields, 
and then remarked, sadly, “* Father, this 
is practically a prairie!’ I know ex- 
actly how he felt. 
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Rg Gy ssez 2 @oF WAS One of the : rowd 
Y gale &S whom Stewart Peyton 
hrs Py invited for the New 
{ YI | an York Yacht Club cruise 
f | iS F on his big steam-yacht, 
& aS 
( a » Sines ae 
Loree 72 the Siren. The jaunt 
esl {CAS was to involve prac- 
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tically the month of August, as Stewart 
contemplated proceeding up the Maine 
coast in leisurely fashion after the dis- 
banding of the cruising squadron at 


Marblehead. 


Steam-yachts are not much in my 


line; I’m a windjammer, the owner of 
an able thirty-footer which in her day 
had filled my study with mugs and 


trophies of all sorts. So, ordinarily, | 
regretted and stuck to the 
But Herre shoff outbuilt the 
little fellow the past season, and she had 
trailed so sadly and consistently in re- 
gattas of June and July that I put the 
sloop in heavy trim for the cruise and 
knocked along in the ruck to Newport, 
where I left her at moorings and joined 
the Peyton leviathan 

Che Sires 
craft, seaworthy 
with as many conveniences and luxuries 


would have 


Blatherskite 


was a handsome, stately 
as an ocean-liner, and 


as the modern naval architect has been 
able to set afloat In a single hull. She 
towered over the modest little dink like 
a ship-of-the-line as my professional 
rowed me under her bows and brought 
up at the starboard vangway. 

Almost the first person | encountered 
as I stepped to the de ck was Sara Caven- 


dish. She must have caught my fleeting 
expression of surprise. At all events, 
she colored vividly, greeted me a trifle 


coldly, I thought, and continued on her 
way aft. Peyton, who was following 
along in her wake, hailed me hospitably 
and, in fact, accompanied me to my 
cabin, where he loafed about until the 
deck steward had stowed my luggage. 
Then he turned to me eagerly, which 
in itself was an unusual proceeding for 
this blasé young gentleman. 


Sex 


BY LAW RENCH 


Call 


PERR) 


“T didn’t know you knew her,” he 
said. 

Of course he meant Sara Cavendish. 
Well, / had no advantage there; | 


didn’t know he knew her, either. But. | 
didn’t say so. Evidently the Caven- 
dishes had climbed higher than I had 
realized. 

“T’ve known Sara Cavendish for sev- 
eral years—that is, fairly well,” I replied, 
at length. “She was a Westerner, and 
her people for years had a summer place 
near Narragansett. I had a letter while | 
was in South America saying that they'd 
come to New York to live.” | stared 
thoughtfully out a port-hole as Peyton 
nodded. si Do you know Derric Pench?” 
[ asked, abruptly. The name followed 
so logically upon thoughts of Sara Cav- 
endish that the question came absolutely 


without effort. But Peyton shook his 
head. 
“No,” was his indifferent reply, “1 


don’t.” 

He wouldn’t. Derric—who is the salt 
of the earth belongs to a quiet West- 
chester family of fairly comfortable 
means; well established, but not socially 
inclined-——even in Westchester. He was 
a classmate of mine, and after leaving 
the university made a great hit with old 
Urias Stetson, of Stetson & Co., bankers. 

The le nches had a place at Narra- 
gansett, not far from the Cavendishes, 
and he and Sara had seen a lot of each 
other from childhood. I never knew two 
persons so ideally suited. She was a 
good sailor, and Derric was and iS the 
best small-boat man, amateur or profes- 
sional, | ever saw. You would see them 
off Point Jude in a no’theaster, or driv- 
ing through the Vineyard reefs with a 
twenty-knot wind And on 
land, as on sea, it was the same way: 
they fitted. Then, .as the South-Amer- 
ican letter—of which I had spoken to 
Peyton—informed me, Dave Cavendish 
cornered an enormous supply of an 
extremely desirable product and 


abeam. 


raw 
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moved East with greatly amplihed 
means. Later, his wife got hold of Angie 
Lee—or old Cavendish got his clutches 
on Cephas Lee, | don’t know which. In 
any event, the Cavendishes advanced 
east from Riverside Drive by leaps and 
Randle they also crossed the bay from 
Narragansett to Newport. Now they 
were on Stewart Peyton’s steam-yacht; 
at least Sara was 
whose ample form | had 
glimpse when I came aboard. 

No, Peyton didn’t know Derric Tench 

-and it was dollars to doughnuts that 
the Cavendishes, to all practical intents 
and purposes, no longer knew him, 
either. ‘This thought came as a shock, 
but I recognized the truth of it. The 
entire situation was perfectly clear. 
Peyton, when he spoke, made it even 
more so. 

“Sara Cavendish is a ripping fine girl, 
Gellatly.” He svoke with the drawling 
inflexion of a connoisseur. 

“She is,” | agreed. But I was thinking 
of Tench. They had been such pals, he 
and Sara. When you saw them together 
the thought came, how divinely well at 
least one affair of this life had been 
arranged. And now — Stewart Peyton, 
wealthy as Caligula and hardly more 
moral; a little, overbred whippet, whose 
social position must have been his only 
asset in the eyes of Sara Cavendish! It 
was disgusting. Surely, events of the 
past year must have worked an extraor- 
dinary miracle with the girl | had known 
Sara to be. 

“Yes, she is—a corker,” I went on, 
catching up with myself. I glanced at 
Peyton. “Anything serious?” I asked. 

He grinned—and when Peyton grins 
he always reminds me of a little verd- 
antique joss | have on my desk. That 
was all, and that, I might add, was 
enough. A moment or two later he 
departed to dress for dinner. 

‘hen I came on deck in my evening 
mess uniform, Oriental gongs were clang- 
ing and the party were filing into the 
saloon. Peyton took Sara in and seated 
her at his mght. Mother Cavendish fell 
to old Silas Peyton, Stewart's uncle. The 
rest of us arranged ourselves as we saw 
hit. 

I never saw such a flat crowd. Trust 
Peyton for that. He cares nothing for 


caught a 


and her mother, of 


sport, save as a casual looker-on, and 
doesn’t train with the polo or hunting 
or yacht-racing crowd, nor, in truth, 
with any people who are deeply inter- 
ested in things other than the mere act 
of living and gratifying appetites. The 
men were nonentities—soft, sleek, sen- 
sual; the girls were physically attrac- 
tive, which was about all thgmcould be 
said for them. Old Peytoti with his 
walrus mustache and rounded propor- 
tions, his wheezy humor and perpetual 
thirst, shone by contrast; he was at 
least positive. Mrs. Cavendish I had 
always regarded as ae if not posi- 
tive, but | fancied her subdued by her 
environment. There was where | 
wronged her. She wasn’t subdued; not 
a bit of it. I didn’t realize it then; | 
did later. 

As tor Sara, I felt I hardly knew her. 
Physically she was even more perfect 
than she had been, but mentally there 
was an absence of the old color and 
verve. She didn’t ripple and sparkle. 
She used to do both. They were char- 
acteristics, and, besides, I missed that 
undetinable impression of recklessness, 
that untamed strain which had always 
impressed me as one of the most inter- 
esting notes of her personality. 

Silas Peyton plied her with unceasing 
badinage—his way of being social—and 
left himself open a dozen times for the 
quick, lancing riposte which Sara could 
so unerringly deliver. But each time 
she evaded her opportunity and left the 
old fellow unscathed, permitting Stew- 
art to come to her rescue with his banal 
wit. 

Stewart Peyton was hard hit; never a 
doubt. He revealed this in every glance 
at the girl and in almost everything he 
said. It was all striking because Pey- 
ton’s marital instincts had never im- 
pressed me as at all pronounced. Yet 
now he sat there, his little, seamed, 
weazened face and his bleak gray eves 
expressing the very abandon of adora- 
tion. 

The affair, apparently, was well ad- 
vanced. | was curious only as to 
whether or not the alliance of the old 
and distinguished house of Peyton with 
the more recent house of Cavendish was 
actually contracted for or still in the 
stage of preliminary negotiation. | 
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could get no impression one way or the 
other from observing the girl, but | 
thought | detected a strain of dehant 
triumph in the mother. 

We all sat about deck for an hour o1 
two after dinner, watching the brilliant 
with the moon protruding 
brow 


harbor scene, 
its luminous 
ovel the 
heights of the city 


terrace d 


and the water slap- 


azily under 


All too 


monotonous for this 


ping 
our stern. 


crowd, though; 


there 


soon Came a 
general cry for auc- 
tion. I had 
worked my Way 


over to Sara’s side, 


just 


but she aATOSE obedi- 
1 


ently as a spaniel 


when Stewart 
called to her. 
“* Are TOW i. 


Jac k “a he called, as 
he led the way to 
the card-room. 

| shook my head. 
“No, thanks. I’m 
enjoying this 
Whistlerian noc- 
turne.” 

But 


Was, aS 


I wasn’t. | 
a matter of 
truth, meditating 
in dout vein over 
the irony of things 
mundane. And so 
I continued, I sup- 
pose for two hours, 
when clicking foot- 
falls and the rustle 


of skirts aroused 
me. Sara Caven- 
dish was coming 
down the deck. 

She had nevel 


looked more attrac- 
tive as the glow from a cabin door caused 
her to stand out against the darkness 


with detailed distinctness. Her light 
blue velvet cloak fell from her shoulders 
to her feet, making her appear taller 
than. she really was. Her hair, which 


suggested new corn-silk, fairly gleamed 
in the effulgence. She smiled slightly as 





SHE TOWERED OVER 
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she caught my look—and Sara has the 
most beautiful smile in the world. 


“Don’t stand,” she said, dropping 


into a chair by the rail. “I was develop- 
ing a head in there. 
a dose of salt air és 

* And of me?” | laughed. 


| prescribed myself 


US LIKE A SHIP-OF-THE-LINE 


“Well, | did want to see you, Jack. 
It’s ages since She glanced out into 
the darkness. 

*Yes—ages.’’ Sara and I had always 
been of the frank, good-friend sort. | 
felt | could say things. I did. 

“IT suppose you were as surprised to 
see me pop up so unexpectedly as |—” 
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“Oh,” she interrupted, “ we, of course, 
knew you were to join us here. What 
you really meant was that you were 
surprised.” Her voice was a trifle sharp. 

“Yes, | said | was,” | replied. ‘ You 
see, | didn’t know you knew Stewart 
Peyton. In fact—’ 

“in fact,” she broke in, 
realize how we had advan 

“Sara,” I hed, “I didn’t think any- 
thing about it. Stewart Peyton never 
impressed me so terribly that | l “ 
I paused abruptly. She laughed rather 
unpleasantly. 

There was a moment’s silence. Evi- 
dentiy she had no intention of pursuing 
the subject. | certainly hadn't. 

“What's become of Derric Tench?” 
| spoke quite naturally. “Have you 
seen him lately?” 

She glanced at me sharply, but her re 
ply was altogether casual. ‘Oh, Derric? 
Why, no, not recently.” She paused. 
*T really haven’t seen him all summer. 
That is,” she added, “except at a dis- 
tance. I mean I’ve seen him sailing 
about in his new sloop—the Tern, I be- 
lieve she is called.” 

**New, eh?” | remarked. encourag- 
ingly. 

“It’s an awfully ugly craft,” she went 
on, “but stanch. I imagine she could 
cross the Atlantic. In that northeastet 
from New London here yesterday she 
led the sailing-yachts in. At least they 
were talking about it on the float at the 
yacht station.” There was a certain 
note in her voice, whether of suppressed 
pride or mild interest | couldn’t deter- 
mine. “You brought your sloop through 
it, didn’t you?” 

“T did not,” I replied, fervently. “1 
put into Stonington: and was towed up 
this morning.” 

“Why, then”—she paused, thinking 

“but you asked about Derric; yet you 
must have seen, must have known he 
Was with the fleet ‘ 

I gestured. “Yes, 1 knewit. In fact, 
| had a long talk with him at Glen Cove. 
| trailed along with him a lot of the 
time.” 

“LT see. Then you knew all the time 
| hadn't —”’ 

“Yes,” | supplied, in a solemn voice, 
“IT knew you hadn’t seen him. He said 
you hadn't. That was all he said when 


“vou didn’t 


| asked about you.’ | waited a moment 
and then continued: “He said it in a 
way that caused the subject to drop. | 
don’t know w hy.’ 

“T can’t imagine,” she returned. 
Daasle and I have always been wonder- 
ful friends.” 

“So it had always struck me.” | 
puffed upon my pipe, waiting for her to 
speak; but she remained silent, staring 
out over the luminous waters. ‘“* Der- 
ric—" | began at length, but she arose 
with surprising petulance. 

“Oh—Derric!” she cried. “I came 
out here to talk to you, Jack Gellatly, 
not to have you moon and mutter over 
your pipe. 

“Well,” I laughed, heartily, “I’m per- 
fectly willing to—”’ 

But she turned suddenly and swept 
back to the deck-house. I was relieved, 
distinctly. In her very act and expres- 
sion, in every word she had not said, was 
the confession that she had thrown 
Dernic Tench over; that she had gene 
into the market prepared to knock her- 
self down to Stewart Peyton. It gave 
me sort of a nausea and I was glad to be 
rid of her. 

Yet, in the days that followed, I had 
cause slightly to readjust my impres- 
sions of her. It became quite clear tha it 
Peyton still occupied the position of 
suitor. His attitude was sufficient evi- 
dence as to this. Before him, obviously, 
was something he very intensely desired 

something as yet denied him. This 
served materially to heighten Sara in 
my estimation—until the thought came 
that any sensible girl with the slightest 
knowledge of character would play this 
surteited young man precisely as she 
was doing. Peyton valued nothing with 
any degree of finality that he could have 
for the taking, and Sara Cavendish, 
manifestly, was not holding herself as 
cheaply as all that. 

The situation drifted along as the 
Siren made the Vineyard, Provincetown, 
and finally Marblehead, where the flag- 
ship set her farewell signals and turned 
her graceful bows toward the Cape Cod 
canal. We went on by easv stages, 
finally dropping anchor off Portland, 
where we remained for several days. 
Had it not been for Peyton playing the 
unusual role of pursuer, the voyage 
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would have been intolerably dull. As it 
the central situation grew in in- 
terest and suppressed thrill day by day. 
Every person and every incident 
subordinate to It. It seemed to take the 
color out of all of us—such color as we 
originally owned. 

an d | 


Was, 


Was 


para 
not alone 
together a f . 
ter that night 
at New port. 
Whether 
was avoiding me, 
or whether Stew- 
art’s attentions 
occupied her ful- 
ly, | could not 
sav; but certain- 
ly his demands 
were insatiate, 


were 


she 


the girl respond- 
ing alternately 
noticeable 
absence of luster 
and a_vivacity 
that struck me 
as manifestly 


But 


with 


specious. 
her mother’s 
moods were un- 
deviating and 
wholly genuine. 
| had long aban- 
doned the idea 
that she Was sub- 
merged in_ her 
environment. 
On the contrary, 
she was quietly, 
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rather a large woman; her hair was but 
slightly gray, her face pasty and marked 
by myriads of 
cold, blue, and expre ssionless as trap rock. 
On the last day at Portland we went 
ashore and motored. Pe yton and Sara 
off alone in a runabout which 
Stewart drove. 
We were all back 
on the Siren and 
for din- 
ner when the two 
returned. We 
had, of course, 
understood that 
P« yton would 
bring matters to 
final issue; at 
least I had, and 
| rather expect d 
that their return 
would mark the 
passage of the 
and the 
preliminary jing- 
ling—jangling, | 
should Say of 
wedding-bells. 
But as they 
came up the 
gangway Peyton 
was plainly out 
while 


hair-lines, with eves as 


went 


dressed 


Crisis 


of sorts, 
Sara 

ves, we crowd- 
ed the rail with 
an ebullience de- 


gree ted us 


cidedly forced. 
I turned instinc- 
tively to glance 


calmly, _ persist- at the mother 
ently inexorable. and beg to re- 
( nobtrusive as cord that nevet 
she outwardly in the vears of 
was, the domi- my life—which 
nance of her in- have been 
f : = s } SHE HAD NEVER LOOKED MORI ATTRACTIVE THAN ; | | . } 
na ar cing ia SHE DID IN THE GLOW FROM THE CABIN poor ©FOWded with 
daughter, over experience of 
Peyton over us various sorts 
all—-was portentous in its effects. She have I seen upon human visage an 


was less a woman than a grim, irresist 
ible state of mind. She radiated het 
design. I was convinced that het 
influence upon Sara, possibly upon Pey- 
ton, was carried and made effective - 
not by word nol by deed, simply by 
sheer dynamic mentality. She 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 8 


Was 


expression so utterly, ineffably thrilling 
It wasn’t wrath; it wasn’t despair—tt in- 


volved none of humanity’s registered 
emotions. [| can describe it merely as 
a Look—which disappeared as suddenly 


as a flood of steel light vanishes from a 
February landscape. What I had begun 
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to suspect was now perfectly plain—that 
whatever Sara’s original impulses had 
been, the past weeks had seen her an 
automaton, a creature absolutely of ex- 
ternal control. Actually I shivered for 
Sara as the woman gestured slightly at 
the girl and the two went into their 
cabin. 

Neither was at table for dinner; 
nor was Peyton. 

But breakfast next morning found us 
reunited. Sara was beautiful as the new 
day; her mother was complacent, and 
Peyton’s geniality taxed the jovial re- 
sources of his little soul. 

“Something has happened, — evi- 
dently.” | whispered this to one of the 
Allison girls who happened to sit at my 
elbow. She nodded vigorously. 

Every one manifestly felt this, and 
Peyton was the center of all eyes. 
Eventually he rewarded our interest. It 
was just as we were about to rise from 
the table. He rapped upon his coffee- 
cup with a spoon and cleared his throat. 

“| wish to announce He paused, 
while we all sat, staring at him, hardly 
breathing. ‘“‘I wish to announce,” he 
repeated, “that to-day is Sara Caven- 
dish’s birthday. ‘To-night will be a 
state dinner in honor of the great event.” 
He paused and then, as silence fell, old 
Silas Peyton chuckled stervorously. 

“At which time, no doubt,” he 
wheezed, struggling to his feet and 
glancing meaningly at Sara, ‘“‘my 
nephew will perhaps have something of 
very acute interest to communicate. I 
aha—ahem He sat down. 

We sat for a moment as though 
stricken; then Peyton slowly turned his 
head toward Sara and smiled that hide- 
ous jess smile of his. Most of us bayed 
hysterically. 

I turned to study Sara, but her eyes 
were fixed upon my face. As I looked, 
she glanced meaningly toward the door 
and then, arising, passed out on deck. 
Peyton had transferred to Mrs. Caven- 
dish’s side and was talking earnestly. | 
arose in a moment and went out. Sara 
was by the gangway beckoning impa- 
tiently. 

**So,” L said, approaching her jauntily, 
‘it’s to be congratulations!” 

Her eves flamed. I regarded her curi- 
ously. She seemed beside herself. 
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“Congratulations! Not yet—not for 
several hours.”” She spoke in a sup- 
pressed voice. “I’ve said nothing—not 
a word. But mother! Did you ever see 
any one so She paused. “I—TI was 
flattered, allured—at first. I was a fool, 
Jack Gellatly. A fool! You understand 
how a girl—-how I—mother—might feel. 
But only fee/—dream, Jack. It got 
got beyond me. What nonsense I’m 
talking!” She laughed half hysterically. 
Then she glanced out over the waters. 
*Derric Tench is here in Boothbay Har- 
bor. I-—I saw his boat come in last 
evening.” 

“He was registered at the yacht club 
at Portland,” I said. 

“T know, but he’s here now.” She 
nodded toward a single sticker lying a 
hundred yards or so away. ‘There she 
ag 

I nodded. “Yes, that’s the Tern.” 

She faced me impulsively. ‘Jack, I 
want you to take me over there in the 
dinghy. I want to—”’ 

I interrupted sharply. “Are you 
crazy, Sara?” 

“Yes, crazy absolutely.” She 
laughed mirthlessly. ‘Will you take 
me, Jack, or shall | have to row over 
alone?” 

I knew this mood. Without attempt- 
ing argument, | stepped down the gang- 
way and caught the painter of the dink 
which was rasping against the mahogany 
gunwales of the Siren’s speed launch. 
Sara followed me down and I helped her 
in. She didn’t utter a syllable on the 
way over, and | myself plied the oars 
and wrestled with my own thoughts. 

The day was dull and soundless. Curi- 
ously enough the early morning had 
begun with a smoky sou’wester, which 
had fallen flat, an unusual proceeding. 
The bay and all perspectives were slight- 
ly veiled in blue mist. There was a 
sultry cast to the atmosphere. It was 
not until we were within a biscuit toss 
of the Tern that the girl moved. Derric 
sat slouched on the after deck, his pipe 
hanging from between his teeth. He had 
seen us; for, as I turned around, he was 
laving aside his binoculars. He arose 
to his full lanky height, and came to the 
rail as we drew alongside. I don’t know 
what I expected of the two—l think 


perhaps a long and prolonged ululation 


ome 
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Wi ALI SAT ABOUT 
AND THE WATER 


DECK 
SLAPPING LAZILY 


WITH THI MOON BRIGHT, 
UNDER OUR STERN 


from both would have met my expecta- 


tions The absolute lack of anything 
startling or dramatic came as a shock. 
Derric, attired in a khaki shooting-coat 
and flannel trousers, stood at the rail 
and in point of fact greeted me first. 

* Hello, Jack!” he said, quietly. 
** Hello, Sara!” 

But Sara Cavendish, who had _ re- 


mained tense in the stern, didn’t reply. 
She arose and stret¢ hed out het hand to 
be helped aboard. Once upon the deck 
she cast her glance aloft 
will, and then her eyes traveled 
the deck. ‘The situation was becoming 
decidedly when she smiled 
and nodded at Derric. 


as a true sailor 
ovel 


oppre SSIV¢ 


“What a beast of a boat you have, 
Derric!’”’ she said. 
**Yes’’—his voice was strained—* she 


isa brute. | He paused. 

She confronted him, speaking abrupt- 
ly. ‘‘Derric,” she said, “I want 
more sail with you I want 
the sea, and a hand on the wheel. I 
want ss 

But I interrupted, laughing, hoping to 


one 


a real one. 


break the spell under which most obvi- 


ously she was laboring. ‘‘ You've cer- 

tainly chosen a rotten day for a real 

sail,’ | jeered. ‘‘ The wind has all—”’ 
“Not such a rotten day.” Derric’s 


voice contained faint traces of amuse- 
ment, and | followed his glance to the 
northwest, where some huge blue-backed 
clouds were building. ‘Not such a rot- 
ten day,” he repeated. “In fact, Sara, 
I think you had better postpone—”’ 

“IT know. I know.” She spoke 
breathlessly. ‘‘There’s going to. be a 
blow; that’s what | want—a fight; the 
last do you hear, Derric?”’ She 
stamped her rubber-soled foot on the 
deck. * Derric!”’ 

Tench shrugged, but I could see him 
growing rigid. He looked at me, per- 
haps expecting a word of dissent; pos- 
sibly he hoped for it, for, obviously, he 
didn’t like those clouds. But far be it 
from me to alter the processes of fate 
especially when directed by an imperi- 
ous, flery-eyed goddess. 

“How about you, Gellatly?” 

“Oh, go ahead,” I growled; “don’t 
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mind me—unless,” I added, “I’m in the 
way. 

“No,” cried Sara; “| want you to 
stay. Go up forward—and cast off, 
Jac k. Let’s go out by Monhegan,” she 
went on, turning to Tench, who without 
a word began to pay out the main sheet. 

As for me, | confess my emotions were 
mixed as | went forward. I am no fair- 
weather man, but at the same time | 
greatly prefer to choose my sailing con- 


ditions with reference to the elements of 


hardship, comfort, and danger involved. 
| didn’t know much about Maine coast 
conditions, but Derric’s attitude was 
enough for me. However—I had to 
stick. 

Then, too, the boat seeme ‘d able 
enough to do almost anything or go 
anywhere. She was about twenty-two 
feet water-line, eight foot beam— a 
good, full-bodied sloop built like a cask. 
There was a small cabin with perhaps 
five feet head room.  Derric, beyond 
question, had built her to take a buffet- 
ing from almost anything the summer 
seas could brew. 

When we got under way Sara’s mood 
seemed to change. She stood at the 
wheel while Derric handled the sheets at 
her side, heading the 7¢ern a few hundred 
feet from the stern of Peyton’s yacht 
and making toward Squirrel Island, 
which we eventually passed to starboard. 
She talked ceaselessly, feverishly, ex- 
claiming over the ease with which such 
a stanch craft handled, and plying 
Derric with questions concerning his 
summer's cruising. 

Derric answered briefly. It was clear 
he, too, was under a strain, as well he 
might be. I don’t think he ever took 
his eves from her face. A last sail, she 
had said. I wondered if he was op- 
pressed by the tragedy of the affair, and, 
much as | pitied her, | could not with- 
hold indignation. In her selhshness she 
had merely considered herself—not Der- 
ric-——in a situation that she herself had 
created. It was criminal. And _ this 
wild-eyed exploit added the final note. 

So occupied was | with my thoughts 
that I took clear note of nothing until 
we were gliding past the precipitous 
cliffs of Monhegan, with the cullen 
moaning of the whistler off the south end 
of Manana Island. There was some- 


thing portentous in the air—something 
felt rather than seen, although, for that 
matter, the Monhegan cliffs seemed to 
swim in a sinister glow, while that con- 
founded whistling buoy groaned and 
wailed like a creature released from a 
limbo of the damned. I had no recollec- 
tion of anything Derric and Sara had 
said; but | knew there had been nothing 
personal; that anything of the sort 
certainly would have aroused me and 
brought me to attention. No, their 
talk had been technical, relating to 
navigation, boat-handling, and cruising 
grounds. 

It was thus that I started when Derric 
suddenly arose and called to me sharply. 

“Stand by, Gellatly! I want to put 
a couple of reefs in the mainsail.” 

One look at the sky to the northward 
obviated the necessity of question. | 
sprang to the sail and gathered in the 
slack as he lowered the peak and throat 
halliards. Sara stood at the wheel; her 
eyes glistened. 

“Well,” I could not help. saying, 
“ vou’ re going to get what you came for.” 

She nodded and smiled vividly. From 
shoreward there came a moaning sound, 
and the towering, rolling clouds ahead 
formed a background against which 
the ocean and the islands in’ our 
vicinity were invested in a strange, un- 
natural glow, a heightening of the curi- 
ous color effect I had already noted. | 
saw Derric turn to Sara. 

“We're going to have a peach, Si ally,” 
he said. “Shall we claw in—or 

He stopped abruptly as the murmur 
which had been playing about our ears 
developed suddenly into a vast organ 
note, swelling ever into piercing cres- 
cendo. I slid down into the cockpit. 
Derric gave me the sheets and jumped 
to the wheel, Sara moving over to make 
way, but not relinquishing her grip on 
the spokes. 

“Trim your sheets flat!”’ called Derric, 
and his voice, rising clear against the 
silence which had fallen as suddenly as 
it had been broken, sounded harsh and 
unnatural. 

As though working in perfect under- 
standing, Sara and Derric threw the 
Tern about. I watched them; a curtain 
of blackness had lowered itself over us 
and the two figures were blurred vague 
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until Derric leaned forward and switched 
on the binnacle light, when their faces 
were brought into pallid relief. The 
stillness endure d. It Was portentous, It 
was as though Nature had paused to 
gather herself for supreme effort. We 
glided into the gloom like a phantom 
ship, tense, alert, waiting. Then, sud- 
denly, it came—a stunning onslaught 
which partook more of the nature of an 
explosion than a tempestuous outburst. 
Straight out of the northwest it came, 
lashing furiously at ninety miles an hour. 
There was a sharp crack, a fluttering 
impression in the darkness ahead as the 
iib blew out of the evelets and disap- 
peared. \ solid mass of black water 
crashed over the bow and, racing aft, 
tugged venomously at our bodies. 

Derric touched me on the shoulder 
and I put my ear to his mouth. 

Slip those extra hasps over the cabin 
door.” His shout was like the small 
voice of a child. “Hurry; don’t leave 
that mainsheet too long.” 

| did as | was told, and then leaped 
back to my station by the cleats, my 
eves fastened upon the vague figures at 
the wheel whose faces in the wet glow of 
the binnacle were the merest outlines. 
hey were still stabbing the sloop Into 
the seas. In a minute I saw Sara glance 
overside and then turn to Derric, who 
had not moved. I knew what the mat- 
ter was. We were not going ahead. 
We were making sternway. We all knew 
it. 

“Let go your mainsheet, Jack!” 
Sara’s voice had a carrying power that 
defied the uproar of the elements. 

| obeyed, while they threw the wheel 
off and let the Tern wear about until she 
squared away and began to run for it. 
She went like a frightened bird for a few 
minutes, and then, before | knew what 
had happened, the sloop was floundering 
in a riot of seas that seemed to come 
from every direction. I saw a black 
shape rising forward, caught a glint of 
white. I shouted a warning, my voice 
mingling with a sharp exclamation from 
Derric. The Tern tried to claw up the 
wall, but slipped back. It was like fall- 
ing down-stairs. But we landed right 
side up in the trough, the sloop twisting 
and shaking like a dog after a bath. Our 
staysail split into ribbons. 
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We drove on and in the course of ten 
minutes it seemed certain that the wind 
was ironing out the seas. I manned the 
hand pump which lay im a rack at my 
feet, and pumped about a foot of water 
out of the cockpit. Sara had left the 
wheel and stood erect by De rric’s side, 
clasping and unclasping her stiffened 
fingers. Presently | went up to give 
Derric a lift, but Sara intervened. 

“This is our fight, Jack,” she said. 

“All right.” I stepped aside. | had 
no fool notions of gallantry concerning 
this daughter of the Argonauts. 

Derric gave her room as she came to 
the wheel, but he did not relinquish his 
grip on the spokes. In fact, steering 
the Tern just now was a two-handed job. 
Then, too, an occasional quartering sea 
would dash at us, and there was need 
to navigate the fugitive craft strictly 
with reference to it. 

It was all utterly wild, utterly ele- 
mental. I was lonely; loneliness rested 
upon my soul like an incubus, for I was 
really alone. Sara and Derric were liv- 
ing in each other, fighting together, will- 
ing, perhaps, to die together. But I—I 
hgured as little in their thoughts as the 
soggy deck at their feet. And so, such 
fear as | knew and | was afraid, 
be cause | saW no way 1n which the Tern 
could outlive this ordeal—such fear, | 
Say, aS | knew | had to share alone, 
without the comfort of a mutual sym- 
pathy or the sustaining force of an 
indomitable will, to w hich, by the 
way, | would re adily have reacted. 
Sara and Derric of course didn’t know, 
or didn’t think. They couldn’t; they 
were together, wrapped up in them- 
selves. 

So | was, to all intents and purposes, 
alone in the howling gloom, with the 
deep vox humana of the tempest rising 
from a groan to a piercing shriek. Phos- 
phorescent lights gleamed along the 
waves, defining thei height and their 
infinite number. ‘Tench and the girl 
turned occasionally to each other. | 
couldn’t see them very well; but I knew 
they were exalted, living in the spirit, 
living far above the power of anything 
of the earth or of the sea to harm. They 
never glanced at me. 

But their bond, or whatever it might 
be called, was a silent one. In the in- 
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frequent lulls they would exchange a 
word or two relating to the behavior of 
the sloop or the velocity of the wind, but 
otherwise they seemed immersed in the 
problem of fighting the elements—joined 
in the great purpose. [| hung upon them, 
fascinated, for, frankly, I was in. 
had been rendered supine, humbled by 
a storm such as | had never before ex- 
perienced. It was a mental condition; 
physically I was alert for any call, but 
inwardly | had accepted defeat and dis- 
solution as foregone, believing implicitly 
that my apathetic mood was merely 
nature’s anodyne against the inevitable 
end. | caught the indomitable poise of 
the two as it were objectively; that is, 
] recognized it without either under- 
standing or applying it to my benefit. 
As a matter of fact, as | recall, I pitied 
them as fatuous in their unyielding 
hardihood. But I was impressed, power- 
fully impressed, too. 

Sometimes the glow of phosphorus 
was so luminous that it limned us in a 
bluish, ghastly outline in which Sara, 
in her white, bedraggled blouse and 
flannel skirt, distorted and enlarged, 
reminded me of some fhgurehead of 
old, endowed with life, breasting wa- 
ters over which she had been wont to 
preside in her dignity of gilt and paint. 
And Derric, beside her, loomed stark, 
unscathed. It was all my mood, per- 
haps, but I am none the less setting 
down what I felt and saw——or fancied | 
saw—tand I should like also to record 
that as my senses were deadened to the 
terrors of the turmoil, so in_ propor- 
tionate degree my fancy builded upon 
those two fhgures at the wheel, endowing 
them with superhuman attributes and 
inextinguishable vitality. The elements 
might claim the 7ern, claim me, but my 
mind held no idea of its claiming them. 
They were aloof. 

The hours dragged on. I had sat 
practically in a daze, my hand grasping 
the sheet just beyond the cleat, knowing 
only that my companions were still rigid 
at the wheel. Once the sky appeared to 
be lightening, and I remember hearing 
Sara Cavendish call attention to it. But 
it was only a grin of mockery which 
crossed the face of the inexorable heav- 
ens. The clouds gathered into renewed 
blackness, the waves snarled with in- 
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creased venom, and the sloop shivered 
from stealthily delivered blows. 

Yet we went on, wallowing into the 
night. Could we proceed thus until the 
elements wearied of their riot and sub- 
sided into comparative peace? Could 
we? I raised my face, glowing with 
recrudescent hope, when, glancing astern, 
I saw a dark object hanging over us. 
I cried sharply and seized a stanchion. 
The wave fell with the roar of a cataract. 
_— was hurled into the cockpit, her 
face buried in black water, but Derric, 
abandoning the wheel, dragged her to 
her feet. 

“Thanks. We'll have—” 

Another comber crashed upon us. 
The bowsprit snapped off and the mast 
went down with it, slewing around so 
that it lay over the bow. It ought to 
have served as sort of a sea anchor, but 
it didn’t. 

But the cabin door held. And as long 
as it withstood the crashing we were 
safe. My eyes were riveted upon it, my 
mind concentrated thereon, so that the 
infernal roar and rush of wind and wave 
and the shock of solid seas came to me 
as to a man under an anesthetic. Or 
perhaps it was that my mind was in- 
capable of receiving further impressions. 
At all events, the very intensity of my 
being centered upon that oaken door. 
And while we flailed and pitched and 
rolled, it held, God bless it! And, 
watching it, watching the stanch barrel- 
like hull holding its integrity, shuttle- 
cock though it was in the angry waters, 
hope came to me—hope at the darkest 
moment. 

Yes, we lived. I don’t know how the 
racking hours fled. I know that a time 
came when I raised my head, thrilled by 
a curious sensation. I dragged my brain 
into action, listening, straining every 
nerve. It was a great silence—this it 
was that had struck me. The wind had 
gone. We waited, crouching, holding 
on, still reeling and flailing, waited 
nearly half an hour. Yes, the wind had 
gone. Finally there came a gentle puff 
from the southward, and then over the 
waters filtered a line of lambent light. 
Again came a gentle puff of wind, while 
to seaward a loud siren wail grew dim in 
the distance. As suddenly as the storm 
had come so suddenly had it gone. The 
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path of light broadened, and to the west- 


ward appeared the half-veiled face of the 
setting sun. 

A ery escaped my lips. The storm 
had gone—beaten. [| glanced at Sara 
Cavendish. Her face was turned to the 
storm-stripped deck with its litter of 
spar and sail and gear and splintered 


furnishings. Then, as | watched her, 
she turned slowly to Derric. Her hair 
was falling over her shoulders and 


bosom; there was a cut upon her fore- 
head; her waist had torn open at the 
throat, and her sweater coat hung shape- 
lessly. Her flannel skirt, soiled and 
soaked, clung to her figure. Her face 
was thrown back, and the light, breaking 
through a rift, illumined it so that her 
teeth gleamed through her parted lips— 
and her eyes were glorihed. 

Derric faced her. Not a word was 
spoken—just that look from one to the 
other; the look that springs from two 
souls welded in travail, two souls emerg- 
ing triumphant from a common cause. 
It was not for me, mortal that I was, to 


see. | went forward and began to pre-, 


pare a jury nig. But still | knew that 
they remained silent after | had turned 
away. 

When Derric came forward to assist 


me he said nothing, and neither did I. 
We worked in silence, and _ presently 
Sara came and helped us. Then, with 
our spar in place and canvas stretched, 
we headed for land with the stars over- 
head. 

I don’t know when I fell asleep, but it 
must have been at midnight when Derric 
relieved me at the wheel. At any event, 
when he touched me on the shoulder and 
| awoke, the dawn was fulfilled. 

Abeam, old Monhegan’s benign cliffs 
swam in the morning light and the 
ocean, blue as turquoise, sparkled in the 
serene rays. And to port was the Siren, 
water curling high from her bows, black 
smoke billowing from her big funnel. 
Eagerness, haste, was written in every 
stroke of her impeccable hull, in every 
strand of metal rigging as she headed 
down-coast toward Portland. 

Sara moved close to Derric, shivering. 
He tried to speak and his voice clogged. 
He cleared his throat. 

“Shall I hail her, Sally? They're 
looking for you—I suppose.” 

She glanced at him full, saying no 
word. <A vivid light swept across his 
face. He turned his face from the 
Stren—and we hobbled on our way to 
port. 


To a _ Logician 
BY DANA BURNET : 


OLD man, in whom no animating ray 

Warms the chill substance of the sculptor’s clay; 
Grim Reasoner, with problems in your eyes, 
Professor, Sage—however do they call you? 
Far-seeing Blindman, fame shall yet befall you; 
Carve you in stone—that Winter of the wise!— 
And set you up in some pale portico 
To frown on heaven above, on earth below. 


I shall make songs, and give them to the breeze, 
And die amid a thousand ecstasies! 

I shall be dust, and feel the joyous sting 

Of that sweet arrow from the bow of Time 


Which men call Spring. 


And out of my dead mouth a rose shall come like rhyme! 


But you, in your eternal state of snows, 

Shall thrill no more to life’s resurgent flood, 
Nor cast death’s laughter into April’s rose! 
You shall be marble, who were never blood. 

















Patriotism 


BY WILLIAM ROSCOE 


‘ 
Author of *“ 


S52 GA HERE is a belief abroad 


SU 3 to-day that many 
y Americans, whose num- 
| ber can only be conject- 


The Life and Letters of 







ry jured, have never 
Saye &) thrilled with patriotic 
Fal Of emotion, have never 


said to - wm proudly and grate- 
fully, “‘ This is my own, my native land!” 
They feel no dread of forfeiting fair 
renown because of their lack of patriot- 
ism. However they may disguise the 
fact to Seaenneress, they are the victims 
of egotism, of 2 peculiarly mean and 
de praving € gotism. When you hear men 
say, * The country has no claims upon 
us,” you can be sure that they have 
either been misled by sophists and by 
the sly and secret enemies of the coun- 
try, or that their hearts have become too 
incrusted with selfishness for any noble 
impulse to penetrate. 

There are, of course, radicals who, in 
this age of dissolution, hold that patriot- 
ism, like religion and like the most 
sacred family ties, are worn-out ideals, 
pretty but fatuous survivals of a super- 
stitious stage in human development. 
They argue, too, that because morals 
vary in different lands, morality is “a 
mere question of latitude,” and, there- 
fore, that it may be disregarded. They 
had no part in shaping the| laws, religious 
or social, which have been handed down 
and still govern public affairs and pri- 
vate conduct; why, then, should they 
heed them? With these and similar 
pleas they justify their egotism. 

In truth, however, the man or woman 
who reasons thus is the most pitiable of 
human beings. Not to feel that you 
are part of a community is really to be 
unhuman; for the animals have this 
feeling by instinct, and in ants and bees 
it produces results which rival those of 
the highest type of men. To be shut up 
in the prison of your own self, without 
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THAYER 


John Hay,” “The Life of Cavour,” etc. 


even a peep-hole through which you can 
look out upon others or communicate 
with them; to pass your time in such 
solitary confinement, unsustained by 
any fellow feeling, unstirred by any mo- 
tive except the gratification of selfish 
desires, is a form of punishment more 
cruel than any devised by medieval 
torturers. 

In general, persons who announce, of- 
ten somewhat boastfully, that they have 
discarded patriotism—as if by so doing 
they proved their superior intelligence— 
do not philosophize. They pursue their 
own ease and comfort. Most of their 
days, until an ‘emergency comes, they 
give little thought to the country, which 
remains an abstraction for them except 
when it calls on them to pay taxes. 
They grumble if the local government 
allows the streets, or the water-supply, 
or the policing, to run down; but even 
then they do not take the trouble to go 
to the polls and vote for a better mayor. 
If they are in business, they probably 
regard the national Government as a 
vast purveyor of benefits, through ap- 
propriations or through the tariff, for 
those citizens who know how to get them 
They usually take no more thought of 
what the country does for them than 
little children take of the means by 
which their parents supply them with 
food and clothes. Children pay back in 
affection, but the unpatriotic egotists 
feel neither gratitude nor affection; in- 
stead of being thankful for what they 
have, they complain that it is so little. 


Is the alleged decay of American 
patriotism of recent growth? Since the 
outbreak of the atrocious war in August, 
1914, powerful influences have been at 
work loosening the spiritual fiber of 
Americans. Some of these influences 
were accidental, some sprang from lack 
of leadership, others from ill-judged and 
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possibly misconstrued advice, and others 
from deliberately malign propaganda. 

The undermining, thus begun, was 
carried on from two different directions, 
both aimed at the same goal. The 
Prussian propagandists, almost fran- 
tically bent on preventing this country 
not merely from joining the Allies, but 
even from selling them food and muni- 
tions—a perfectly legitimate trade—cir- 
culated doubts, falsehoods, misrepre- 
sentations, all of which tended to plant 
in the American mind the assumption 
that there was no distinction between 
right and wrong. Such insinuations, ac- 
companied by the suggestion that it was 
the Allies who made Germany seem 
harsh to the United States, led to 
the blurring of the moral sense—the 
moral sense in which patriotic emotion 
grows. 

Most efficient accomplices of Prus- 
sianism were the champions of Pacifism. 
The minority of the Pacifists consisted 
of devoted zealots who, like the rest of 
the world, outside of Germany, regard 
peace as a final blessing and object of 
mankind, an object so transcendent that 
it must be striven for even at the cost 
of national honor, and of private obliga- 
tion to family and friends. Since the 
Witchcraft Delusion over two centuries 
ago there has been no obsession like 
Pacifism. This, too, like the belief in 
witches, renders its victims insensible to 
moral considerations and impervious to 
the affections which govern normal 
men. The majority of Pacifists, less 
sincere than these fanatics, made Paci- 
fism a screen for their cowardice, for 
their indifference, and for their greed. 
“ Peace-at-any-price’” was their motto, 
anything to prevent war was their 
endeavor. Many of them were secretly 
conniving with the Prussian propa- 
gandists, for whom these doctrines 
summed up the goal of German desires 
over here. 

If you believed the militant Pacifist, 
he would stand by and do nothing when 
a rufhan assaulted his wife on the street; 
and the Pacifist mother would allow a 
kidnapper to snatch her child from her 
arms without resisting him. Fortu- 
nately. fate does not always allow us to 
be as wicked as the doctrines we profess. 

Amid the contradiction of these vari- 


ous opinions the ideal of patriotism in- 
evitably suffered. What was the aver- 
age man, to whom patriotism was as 
much an innate ideal as was his love for 
his mother, to think when he heard it 
either disparaged or left to be obeyed 
or not according to the preference of 
each individual? What should he 
think of a patriotism made to conform 
with business interests? Whatever he 
thought, these contradictions perplexed 
him, and his perplexity cooled his 
ardor. 

Let us examine whether the apparent 
decline in patriotism during the atro- 
cious war be only a symptom of a long- 
standing disease. Ordeal by battle 1s 
the final test of character, and character 
is an accumulative product. Could 
American manliness be sapped in only 
thirty months? What, we may ask, was 
the general character of Americans in 
the years preceding the world-wide 
conflict? 

At the close of the Civil War in 1865 
patriotism glowed in all the Northern 
States; and by degrees the Southerners, 
who had paid the full measure of 
devotion to their section, renewed 
their loyalty to the Union, and nobody 
dreams that they will ever again or- 
ganize an armed conspiracy against 
the national existence. By 1880, how- 
ever, several causes had come into play 
which; as it turned out, were seriously 
to affect American patriotism. The first 
of these was immigration; foreigners 
poured into this country in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, until the rate of inflow 
surpassed our powers of assimilation. 
After a while countries more and more 
remote in space were combed by the 
rapacious dealers in labor and by the 
agents of greedy steamship companies, 
for those multitudes more and more 
remote in language, customs, and ideals, 
which they dumped upon our land. And 
now the United g tates has assembled the 
largest collection of illiterates of different 
tongues that exists in the world. We 
have opened a clinic in which super- 
stitions, hereditary feuds, and race dit- 
ferences can be studied. Instead of be- 
ing transformed into Americans, these 
immigrants have transplanted to our 
social soil their own churches and cus- 
toms, and they retain their own lan- 
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guages; in other words, they are so 
thickly coated with their foreignness 
that they remain insoluble in our Amer- 
ican life. And we, be it said to our 
shame and to our shortsightedness, have 
hardly made an effort to absorb these 
millions of potential Americans. Poten- 
tial? Most of them are already legal 
Americans, as it requires only two years 
for them to become naturalized, whereas 
a native-born American must be twenty- 


one years old before he is allowed to 
vote. All this reflects, not upon the 
immigrants, but upon ourselves who 


have permitted immigration to pour in 
in too great volume and have done 
nothing to Americanize it. 

Patriotism can never be based on 
what a manearns. It lives in the heart, 
not the purse. I once heard Senator 
Villari, the Italian historian, say that 
in traveling beyond the Alps he came 
upon a gang of Italian laborers at work 
on the Austrian highroad. Being deeply 
interested in the problem of emigration, 
which was then threatening to deprive 
Italy of her excellent peasants, he talked 
with the road-makers, and asked them 
whether they were not homesick for 
their mother country. “My mother 
country,” one of them replied, “is the 
country which gives me bread to keep 
me alive.” For the student of patriot- 
ism there is deep significance in that 
reply. It means, among other things, 
that until a man, forced to go abroad for 
his sustenance, succeeds in earning a 
livelihood, 
about patriotism. We have many mill- 
ions of foreigners in the United States, 
who came here primarily to seek to 
better their fortune; their relations with 
the country are also purely commercial. 
Their stake in America is measured by 
their wages. You would not care to 
avow that your love of your mother, 


wife, and children had the s same mone- 
tary source. The immigrants’ knowl- 
edge of Americans comes chiefly from 


their dealings with their employers, who 
may be foreigners like themselves. 
Extremes meet. The second cause 
assigned for the decline in patriotism is 
the amazing wealth heaped up during 
the last quarter of acentury. We hear it 


alleged that certain plutocrats, like the 
immigrant proletaire, measure their pa- 





he does not trouble himself 


triotic duty by the dollars-and-cents 
scale; in other words, they care for the 
country only in so far as it promotes 
their business interests and affords them 
conditions under which they can get rich. 
Why should they take time from business 
to perform a citizen’s duties if, as the 
cynical allege, they hire more expert 
lobbyists to see that legislatures and 
Congress pass laws for their benefit? 
But while under this aspect wealth 
lowers civic standards by corroding the 
morals of the briber and of the bribed, 
the numbers involved in such transac- 
tions may be small. The deterioration 
of the large class of rich, however, 
spreads through that class to all its 
ramifications. It is as true to-day as 
when Goldsmith first wrote the lines: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


Men grow strong through struggle and 
competition; wealth saps them by pro- 
viding the means to gratify their appe- 
tites without effort. It stimulates self- 
ishness. By killing healthy incentive, 
it quenches zeal. Spartans were not 
bred on lotus-eating nor the minute-men 
trained by luxury. Wealth is proverbi- 
ally timid. The multimillionaire shrinks 
from plunging into the unknown vent- 
ures which idealists say can alone lead 
to the bettering of the masses, or to 
the stamping out of social evils. Why 
change? the multimillionaire asks; and 
he knows that the existing system al- 
lows him to flourish. So we must regard 
material prosperity as a cause of the 
weakening of the ciyic and ethical vigor 
which finds its highest expression in 
patriotism. 

We must count as a third reason for 
the decline the spread of socialism. The 
socialist would do away with love of 
country, because he would do away with 
the country as an exclusive national 
unit of selhshness, which wars on the 
other collective units of selfishness. Re- 
move the partition lines, often arbitrary, 
and you remove the cause of national 
antagonism, usually illogical and always 
destructive. The socialist, therefore, is 
international, and so he consistently 
discourages patriotism which creates 
and glorifies national units of selfish- 
ness. 
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William Lloyd Garrison, who was no 
socialist, summed up this doctrine most 
seductively in his famous phrase, “My 
country is the world; my countrymen 
are mankind.” A glittering ideal and 
one which has replaced that of being “a 
citizen of the world,” which Socrates 
described himself. But to sympathize 
with the people of other countries, to 
wish to treat them with all the honor 
and justice you would show your neigh- 
bors, does not require that you give up 
your affection, your obligation, and your 
duty, as a son of your mother country. 

When the “citizen of the world” was 
in fashion the person who aimed at be- 
ing such a “citizen” implied that he was 
a man whose cultivation and manners 
fitted him to appear in any society in 
any country. o local prejudices, no 
provincial narrowness, no barriers of 
language or creed, hemmed him in. He 
had no convictions to be rasped. These 
“citizens” who shed their worldly wis- 
dom on the eighteenth century were 
followed by the “‘cosmopolitans”’ of the 
nineteenth century and of to-day—most 
agreeable companions, especially if they 
come by their cosmopolitanism natu- 
rally instead of adopting it as a pose. 

But the socialist and Garrison and the 
rest, in hoping that by blotting out the 
limits which inclose nations they can 
annul national antagonisms and estab- 
lish an international Utopia, overlook 
what seem to be permanent conditions 
in the improvement of mankind. 

Probably the propaganda which has 
steadily grown louder during the past 
twenty years, “that democracy 1s a 
failure,” has poisoned some minds, and 
to that extent it has contributed to the 
eclipse of patriotism. The worship of 
eficiency—a crassly materialist cult— 
has been promoted to the disparagement 
of the United States, because it has 
usually been illustrated by a comparison 
between Germany, the efficient despot- 
ism, and the United States, the inefh- 
cient democracy. The unspoken but 
intended moral is that if Americans hope 
to be efficient they must give up democ- 
racy and organize despotism. The Ger- 
mans are ready, nay eager, to save them 
the bother of working this change. 

With these facts before us, we must 
recognize that in 1914, before the war 


began, influences and conditions which 
were by no means recent had corroded 
the patriotic instincts of many Amer- 
icans, and had predisposed them to listen 
indulgently to the anti-patriotic appeals 
of Pacifists and to the moral sedatives of 
neutralists. Neutrality, too, has been 
conjured up to persuade slackers and the 
indifferent that they have no patriotic 
duties. But it remains eternally true 
that those who are not with the truth 
are against it. 


In earlier stages patriotism, being a 
necessity, developed as a matter of 
course mm every one. So long as the 
tribal stage existed, each member of a 
tribe must cleave to it for self-preserva- 
tion. All he was, his fortune in peace 
or in war, depended upon the prosperity 
of his tribe, and his devotion to his chief 
was unquestioning and unreserved. Tri- 
bal patriotism flourished not only among 
the American Indians and the Scottish 
clans, but among the tiny city-states of 
antiquity and similar communities else- 
where. The-mere fact of being a stranger 
was equivalent to being an enemy; the 
customs or laws of a tribe applied only to 
it; accordingly, persons not of the tribe 
were outlaws, liable to be enslaved or 
killed for no other reason than that. So 
a man stood by his clan and obeyed his 
chief as a matter of course, requiring no 
demonstration that duty as well as self- 
interest admonished him to _patriot- 
ism. 

When the smaller and often isolated 
state gave way to larger political com- 
binations—to kingdoms and empires— 
patriotism continued to be the natural 
ideal of every citizen, and the ruler, 
who symbolized the state, received the 
obedience and the loyalty of all. The 
great empire protected its members just 
as the small clan had done, and in re- 
turn they honored and supported and 
almost worshiped it. They felt a 
mighty pride in being members of a 
mighty empire. The best service that 
monarchs have rendered has been to 

ersonify the state; the average human 
Colne finds it so hard to burn with zeal 
for an abstract ideal and so easy to 
idolize a person! As rulers, the last 
Stuarts were incompetent and ignoble; 
as men, immoral—and yet infatuation 
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for them and their line persisted for 
nearly a century after they had disap- 
peared. 

When constitutional government 
came and parties managed national af- 
fairs, we ‘might expect that devotion to 
the sovereign would weaken, because 
his subjects could not fail to note that 
the leaders in parliament and the domi- 
nant political party actually ruled the 
state. In fact, however, though the 
prestige of the monarch, for the time 
being, may have weakened, patriotism 
has not. In England, for example, love 
of country never slackened, but the 
recognition of the obligations which that 
love creates did grow dim. And that is 
the case here. 

Loyalty, the outward expression of 
patriotism, has for its reverse, treason, 
the most detestable crime of which a 
citizen can be guilty. And justly so, 
because the person who betrays his 
country puts its very existence in jeop- 
ardy, and is, potentially, a murderer on 
a vast scale. His baseness has neither 
parallel nor palliation. The final bond 
between man and man is mutual trust. 
The traitor breaks trust not merely 
with one man, but with all his country- 
men and women, and in order to achieve 
his crime he resorts to deceit. Dante, 
. an infallible appraiser of human wicked- 
ness, assigned traitors, as being the most 
depraved of criminals, to the deepest 
pit of hell. Type of them all was Judas, 
who added supreme deceit to his su- 
preme guilt, betraying his Master with 
akiss. By the magnitude of the punish- 
ment we measure the preciousness of the 
object betrayed. 

In all countries traitors have been 
accursed. Even monarchs who plot 
treason against their rivals hate or 
despise the traitors whom they employ. 
Benedict Arnold’s treason proved to be 
insignificant, so far as concerned the out- 
come of the Revolutionary War, but it 
brought hiro an immortality of infamy 
which all his remorse could not wash 
out, and which will carry his name, 
odious and loathsome, to the latest pos- 
terity. For patriotism is not the senti- 
ment of a few of the overfastidious, but 
of the great mass of men and women 
whose instincts are healthy, whose aims 
are worthy, and whose judgments are 


sound. They revolt against treason as 
against filth. 
How could it be otherwise? How 


could we fail to love our great mother— 
our country—to whom we owe all that 
we are? Our country is our larger home, 
and home, for every creature who is not 
a slave or a pitiable human derelict, 
orphaned and outcast, is a sacred abode, 
unlike any other, not to be exchanged 
for any other. The Swiss peasant finds 
home in his bleak chalet, with no com- 
forts, with many deprivations, very 
scantily provisioned, cut off in winter 
for weeks it may be from his nearest 
neighbors; and yet, transplant him to 
the city, surround him with luxury and 
repose, spare him from drudging for to- 
morrow’s meager fare, and he will pine 
of homesickness—pine, and perhaps die. 
The Arab takes his home with him 
wherever he pitches his tent; and he, 
too, would languish were he forced to 
exchange his nomadic freedom for any 
dwelling, were it a palace, fixed on im- 
movable foundations. And so of each 
of us; there is no place like home. The 
triteness of the maxim confirms its truth. 

The outer habitation does not make 
the home; nor do the furniture, clothes, 
and food. Home is a complex of what- 
ever has shaped our life—in childhood, 
the love and discipline of father and 
mother, the comradeship of brothers and 
sisters, the intimacy of playmates, and 
all sounds, sights, impressions, and emo- 
tions which we were drawing in un- 
awares from nature and the world out- 
side of us; as we mature, home means 
wife and children, and the friends at 
table or by the fireside, the dreams, the 
labor, the sorrows, joys, and aspirations 
which are the lot of man. Wooden walls 
and plaster ceilings are but the shell that 
holds us while we absorb these experi- 
ences, which memory preserves when 
they are past. Associations almost un- 
observed in the making bind us forever, 


‘having become an indivisible part of 


ourselves. 

Not less noble and scarcely less in- 
stinctive should be the love we feel for 
our larger home, our country. 


The claim of patriotism will not be 
denied. The sophists who would steal 
away your belief in courage, in honor, 
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in your duty to your country and land, 
the perverts who would argue away 
your devotion and ridicule your ideal of 
chivalry, are spawned by and do the 
bidding of Belial, who can make the 
worse appear the better reason. 

Modern assailants of the family sup- 
pose that by destroying it they can 
emancipate the individuals who compose 
it. In their delirium they conceive that 
the goal of life is the throwing off of all 
restraints. Nothing could be more mis- 
taken. Normal restraints, those which 
build up a man and make him master 
of himself, are really the means by which 
he gets his true freedom. A little water 
in a boiler will generate enough steam 
to run a locomotive; the same volume 
on the ground is a puddle, and no more. 
Discipline is the barrel of the gun, the 
rudder of the ship. The same law ap- 
plies to human beings, and such an in- 
stitution as the family has proved itself 
indispensable to the highest develop- 
ment of its members. The man who 
thinks that by casting off its ties he gets 
a larger freedom deceives himself. At 
most he exchanges a higher plane for a 
lower and secures whatever privileges 
that descent implies. He retreats tow- 
ard the plane of the beast, out of which 
it has been man’s mission to rise and 
climb. He accepts the bondage of a 
more insistent selfishness. 

Does not the same happen in the case 
of those who deny patriotism? Patriot- 
ism is not an institution like the family; 
rather is it an emotion, a passion, the 
flower of man’s comminal life. Not to 
feel it is to be dead indeed! is to suffer 
a loss which for the citizen ts like in- 
capacity to love for the individual. 

Jestiny works through natural proc- 
esses by larger and larger groups tow- 
ard the unification of mankind. From 
the individual as the central point 
rounds the first circle—the family. 
Girdling this the next, with a longer 
radius, incloses his community, village 
or town or city. Next, of still wider 
diameter, his business and professional 
interests and his religion; finally, the 
all-embracing circle of his country. The 
true man does not shut himself up in 
any of these, but lives in them all, draw- 
ing from each of them its particular in- 
spiration. And just as the body devel- 


ops its strength by the exercise of its 
different members, so he rounds out 
his potential self by exercising his powers 
in each of the spheres which infold him. 

Cosmopolitanism has no such forma- 
tive purpose. It is like a freshet which 
pe ows fields and meadows, but lacks 
dynamic usefulness and cumbers the 
ground until it has evaporated or sunk 
into the soil. If its waste waters had 
flowed through the banks of a canal 
they would not have been lost. Inter- 
nationalism seems to me similarly inef- 
fectual. If a man cannot love his own 
country with a vigorous, noble, unselfish 
love, | suspect the value of his love for 


‘twenty or, thirty or a hundred foreign 


countries. 

The range of a man’s sense of duty 
measures his level on the moral scale. 
Now patriotism is a duty just as love 
of parents or of children is. The wretch 
who deserts his wife and children or 
leaves his needy parents to'starve, saying 
that he feels no obligation toward them, 
can find no one to defend him except 
another wretch as base as himself. How 
shall we qualify those who declare, often 
with bravado or with a tone of superi- 
ority, that patriotism does not concern 
them? What sort of a heart—if he have 
a heart at all—must his be who repudi- 
ates his country, his mother? 

The normal child repays affection 
with affection; the normal man and 
woman tingle with gratitude and desire 
to show it to those to whom they owe 
much. They do not think of it as a 
duty; they do not dissect their motive 
or reason over it; they obey it as a 
high intuition which Sew itself. 
Likewise, though patriotism be a duty, 
every right-minded soul regards it as 
an ideal and rejoices that he can give 
everything—his life if required—in its 
service. “He alone is base,’ says Emer- 
son, “‘and that is the one base thing in 
the universe, to receive benefits and 
confer none.” “Dear God,” exclaimed 
the French peasant mother, on learning 
that her last son—the fifth—had been 
killed at Verdun, “I wish that I had 
five more to sacrifice for France!” 

Do you, whoever you are, refuse to 
recognize your patriotic duty to this, 
your mother country? You have re- 
ceived from her everything—your par- 
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ents, your home, your associations, your 
opportunity, your fortune, your ideals; 
have you nothing to pay back? Is your 
heart dead, unstirred by the feeblest 
throb of affection? Is your conscience 
dead, beyond the faintest whisper of 
duty? Bereft of heart and of consci ence, 
do you still call yourself a man? Who 
enabled you to dwell in this Republic? 

Was it not George Washington and his 
associates, who created the Republic re- 
gardless of cost or sacrifice? If Wash- 
ington were alive now and gave you an 
estate of priceless value, would you not 
thank him? Would you not strive to 
keep it safe? He has given you this 
Republic to guard and love—for he still 
lives, both in his gift and in his imperish- 
able influence. Who preserved the 
Republic for you?) Was it not Abraham 
Lincoln? If he stood beside you now, 
would not shame stop your lips from 
saying, “I do not believe in patriotism 
which calls on me to risk my life ein 
battle’? Could you bear to look in his 
face, to see his expression of amazement 
that any one born an American should 
deny his mother? And beside hin, risen 
from his martyr’s grave, would rise up 
the four hundred thousand slain in that 
war, for whom? For you. 

Like all other forms of devotion, 
patriotism is not merely a fine senti- 
ment nor a noble wish, but it manifests 
itself in service—in service that neither 
doubts, nor counts the cost, nor asks 
recognition. In peace or in war the 
patriot serves his country joyfully, be- 
cause it is the natural thing to do. 

Life is not worth living unless your 
country is founded on principles worth 
dying for. The estate which every 
American inherits he holds in trust. On 
him it depends whether his share in the 
Republic shall be handed on unsullied 

his descendants—and not only un- 
sullied, but increased and strengthened 
as is necessary—or whether, shorn and 
corrupted and shrunken through his un- 
worthiness, it shall bear the seeds of 
decay for the entire fabric. Lack of 
imagination alone causes us not to see 
our obligation toward posterity. If we 
did see it, the sense of our responsibility 
to the future joined with that to the 
present would overwhelm us. “All men 
on whom the higher nature has 


stamped the love of truth,” says Dante, 
“should especially concern themselves 
in laboring for posterity, in order that 
future generations may be enriched by 
their efforts, as they themselves were 
made rich by the efforts of generations 
past.” 

“The sense of obligation!” Is not 
that the most widespread and pressing 
need of this age? Selfishness, egotism, 
has brought us to the pass where we 
turn our back on every duty which 
tries us, on everything annoying, un- 
pleasant, dull. “I don’t care to hear 
accounts of the sufferings of the 
wounded. ‘They disturb my peace of 
mind; they don’t concern me, anyway,” 
said one of these egotists who was asked 
to subscribe to the American Ambul nce 
Fund. But the final and unappre ched 
example of this egotism was given by 
Germany, when she declared that the 
most solemn treaty which a nation can 
enter into was only “a scrap of paper.” 

The patriotic obligation which every 
native-born American should acknowl- 
edge ought to bind even more tightly 
the alien who has become naturalized 
as an American. The native, we may 
say, had no part in determining what 
country he should be born in, whereas 
the foreigner, having found his native 
land unsatisfactory, and having looked 
over the world, chooses to plant himself 
in the United States, as a country which 
best satishes his ideals, and offers most 
to his material needs and desires. As 
the choice is his, so is he doubly bound 
to be loyal to the land of his adoption. 

Let whoever lacks patriotism be 
warned that, though he knows it not, he 
is a slave to selfishness. He may hope 
to evade his duty by pleading prudence, 
or lack of conviction, or his disbelief in 
war, or any other excuse; but he is re- 
futed by the actions of patriots in every 
country and in every time — actions 
which shine as stars to guide and i inspire 
mankind forever. Peace-at-any-price is 
constructive treason. Cowardice can no 





more do the work of courage than putty 
that of steel. 

As we are all parts of a larger group, 
so must we set the welfare of chat 
group, be it village or city, above our 
own. Each of us is a twig on a many- 
but the twig dies if it 


branched tree, 
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be cut off from the tree. On every 
tree there are dead branches into which 
the sap, which feeds the rest, has ceased 
to flow. Do not mistake the rustling of 
the dead leaves on those branches for 
whispers of life-bringing messengers. 
Least of all mistake for true prophets 
those seducers who urge you to set com- 
fort above honor, cowardice above valor, 


and to all the myriad sorts of men. It is 
the stuff out of which each weaves his 
particular fabric—the wicked his in- 
iquity, the wretch his baseness, the good 
his benefits, the noble-minded his hero- 
ism. Therefore was it said two thousand 
and more years ago that ‘‘not merely to 
live, but to live nobly” should be the end 
of man. And therefore did our supreme 
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visions of an imaginary Utopia above American seer sing in a crisis like the 
love of your actual country. Life is a_ present: 
commodity allotted to every creature— 


) \ “Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
to snail and snake, to tiger and hawk, 


When for the truth he ought to die.’ 
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A Personal Desire 


BY ELLEN M. H. GATES 





ae Light and Air and Space I ask, 
And paths that upward climb; 

And heart and hand to do my task, 
And Silence, half the ¢ime. 


The Light and Air and Space I crave, 
And news of deeds sublime; 

And winds to fan me, though they rave, 
And Silence, half the time. 


Light, Air, and Space, and sun and stars, 
And moons that reach their prime; 
And thunder-storm, and rainbow-bars, 
And Silence, half the time. 


Light, Air, and Space, and swift pursuit 
Of echoes, ringing chime on chime; 
Then old, and blind, and absolute, 
Gray Silence, half the time. 


Light, Air, and Space, and tear and scar, 
‘And faiends of many a clime; 

And broken sword and simitar, 
And Silence, half the time. 


Then Light and Air and Space again, ‘3 
And end of rust and grime; 

And Music, making love to men, 
And Silence, half the time. 


Light, Air, and Space, and fire and ice, ¥ 
And windows white with rime; 
And Saints that sing of Paradise, 
And Silence, half the time. 


Light, Air, and Space, and Faith and Love, 
And Time’s last peak to climb; 

And then, in world all worlds above, 
Great Silence, half the time. 





Two Generations—1850-1917 
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erations to a century, 
Harper's Magazine, be- 
gun sixty-seven years 
ago, is two generations 
old. That it is still 
es. S going strong any one 
can see. No other American magazine of 
its type has matched its honorable lon- 
gevity or shows more authentic evidence 
of ability to go on in good works. 

One need not be very old to remember 
when the stand-by of American readers 
of current periodical literature was Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, a publication that still 
flourishes, and is still, as formerly, made 
up mainly of articles transplanted from 
the English magazines. Littell was a 
general reliance of reading people who 
wished to supplement the information 
that the newspapers gave them about 
what the great world was thinking of. 

The great world before 1850 was Eu- 
rope. It is still Europe. We have been 
reading Europe and little else for nearly 
three years. But it is not so prepon- 
derantly Europe as it was two genera- 
tions ago. More of it, a larger propor- 
tion, is America. These States alone, 
the census-man says, have four times as 
many people as they had in 1850, and— 
do you believe it?—twenty-six times as 
much “wealth.” You may guess for 
yourself what the census-man means by 
“wealth,” and you are entitled to your 
own opinion as to whether or not it 
really is riches, but such as it is, he is 
probably right in estimating that we 
have raised, dug out, manufactured, 
saved up, or built twenty-six times as 
much of it as we had two generations 
ago. Where there was one United States 
American in 1850 the census-man en- 
couraged us last year to look for four, 
and to expect to find on each of them a 
fortune of two thousand dollars, whereas 
the man of 1850 had but three hundred. 

If we look in the right places we shall 
find the four, and they will have the 
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fortunes; and if we look in other places 
we shall find the man of 1850 gone and 
his dwelling in decay, and of course we 
shall find that our vast increase of 
“wealth” has not been spread out even. 
We shall also find that to some localities 
and to some people it has been costly, 
because those places are less attractive 
than they were two generations ago, and 
the people who live in them now seem 
less interesting than those who lived in 
them then. The spread of cities has 
destroyed some charming countrysides, 
and a lot of villages and small towns that 
had character and quality—like the 
Quincy lamented by Mr. C. F. Adams in 
his autobiography — have either had 
their best population drawn away or 
have faded into parasite suburban com- 
munities. Organization and industrial- 
ism have so affected us that the propor- 
tion of upstanding individuals in this 
country is probably smaller than. in 
1850, and the proportion of human cogs 
larger. The West was not developed 
and settled without cost to the East; 
the cities have not developed without 
cost to the country; the railroads have 
not developed without loss to the places 
that were “off the main line’; the more 
enterprising and acquisitive people have 
not got rich and risen in life without loss 
to the neighbors they rose away from. 
There are losses for most of our gains, as 
the good poet Stoddard would have ad- 
mitted, and change has its sad side even 
when it is for the better. But human 
life is so arranged, and perhaps it is 
lucky that it is so, since otherwise we 
might want to live forever. 

I suspect that there are fewer culti- 
vated Americans than there were two 
generations ago when Harper’s Magazine 
started partly with borrowed literature 
and largely with the aid of British writ- 
ers. It has kept on with the British 
writers, more or less, ever since, but it 
has varied them with an increasing pro- 
portion of American contributors. 
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There is little or no prejudice against 
British writers in this country. We read 
them greedily if they can write, and a 
good many of them can. There are very 
many more American writers now than 
there were in 1850, and //arper’s Maga- 
zine has done its share—a large share— 
to bring them on. But as to cultivated 
readers, the case is not so plain. There 
have to be writers so that in most cur- 
rent publications (though not in Har- 
per’s) there may be reading-matter to go 
next to the advertisements, but most ad- 
vertisers do not insist on having only 
cultivated readers. What they want is 
readers who will buy goods, and they 
get them. Writers who can attract and 
interest readers who will buy goods are 
always in request, and sure of access to 
the public. Some of the best writers 
have this profitable gift. Others lack it. 
Some indifferent writers have it. 

Mr. John Jay Chapman, in the last 
chapter of his life of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, laments the passing of old Amer- 
ican cultivation, but he is not despond- 
ent. He expects it to return some time, 
and doubtless on a much larger scale. 
Everything is on a large scale now. 
When we regain cultivation no doubt we 
shall get huge consignments of it. When 
we attain to civilization it will be civili- 
zation for the hundred million. The 
wonderful Ford automobile is the exam- 
ple of how things are furnished to us in 
these remarkable times.. We are getting 
the most marvelous apparatus of duphi- 
cation the sun ever shone on. All we 
need is good patterns and we are going 
to reproduce them by the million. We 
have been busy these last two genera- 
tions in providing the materials of civili- 
zation. We have got them in immense 
store, and factories to keep up and in- 
crease the supply, and, unless our raw 
materiai is exhausted before the civiliza- 
tion comes, we shall have it, and more 
of it, than any people who ever lived. 

Why not? Haven't we got the peo- 
ple, and the land, and the iron ore, and 
the coal, and the oil, and the schools 
and the colleges, and the hospitals and 
sanatoriums, and even the churches? 
Certainly we shall have lots of civiliza- 
tion and cultivation, too, if the market 
for them holds out. Everything that 
interferes is to be abolished. Rum must 
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go—is going fast. The selfish habit of 
male voting is being rapidly abated. 
Everybody is to get what is coming to 
him—to every man instruction and an 
opportunity, to every woman a vote and 
a job. If that is not civilization, what 
is? 

Nevertheless, that is not quite the 
view Mr. Chapman holds about it. The 
decay of learning in the United States 
he finds to have been due to two causes, 
one being the withering influence of iso- 
lation and of commerce; the other, the 
present preoccupation of our noblest 
minds with philanthropic work. Follow- 
ing close after the Civil War, “when our 
intellectual blight was the worst,” there 
started the new gospel of love and phi- 
lanthropy that now, he says, “absorbs 
whole classes of people in American life, 
and swallows the young as the crusades 
once swallowed them.” It is to this 
prevailing gospel of love rather than to 
our notable apparatus for duplication 
that Mr. Chapman looks for American 
regeneration. 

And truly love is the important mat- 
ter. The other day when the little dog 
who for seven years had inhabited my 
family was accidentally killed, every tire 
in our household went flat. Not any 
detail of our apparatus of modern civili- 
zation was disturbed. We still had hot 
and cold water, telephones, newspapers, 
meals, and electric light. Our incomes 
were unimpaired; our health not much 
affected. But suddenly the appetite for 
all these blessings was not. A little 
aspiring dog with a purpose to get to the 
front, but who could not answer the 
telephone, nor read the magazines, nor 
run the Ford, nor do any useful thing, 
had quit his employment and left all 
his human comrades disconsolate and in 
a heap. For the moment nothing mat- 
tered to them that was in the paper, 
nothing that was on the table. The 
water might run hot or cold; the Edison 
lamps glow bright or not; no one cared. 
For the little dog’s employment had 
been to love us and to show his affection, 
and he had worked at it ceaselessly and 
with fearless activity and ambition, and 
had got back from all of us what he gave. 

The awful slump in our hearts that 
followed his departure told a story that 
applies to civilization. Love is the most 
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precious product of anything that pro- 
duces it. It is the spark that makes the 
human motor go, the current that car- 
ries the message. Civilization is good 
and lasts in just the degree that it is 
based in it and fosters it. With it, life 
may lack most of the material embellish- 
ments and still be good. Without it, all 


the findings of science and products of 


practised art and industry cannot make 
life palatable. We can measure the 
changes of two generations by the test 
whether they have made love more to 
abound in our world, or made it scarcer, 
more elusive, harder to come by and to 
bind to life. If an increasing pressure 
of competition and the organization and 
mechanization of everything is going to 
make us too hard, too busy, too en- 
grossed in acquisition and “ progress” to 
love one another and our neighbors, our 
world 1s not going well. 

Knowledge of certain kinds has in- 
creased abundantly in two generations. 
The doctors know appreciably more. 
They fight consumption better, for ex- 
ample, and scores of other ailments, and 
invade, excise, and repair the human 
frame in a way that would have been 
unthinkable in 1850. They have learned 
a great deal that is so, and apply it to 
the benefit of human life. Also, no 
doubt, a good deal that is not so and 
will presently be discarded as unprofit- 
able knowledge. 

The ministers also have learned some- 
thing. Old as their calling is, and con- 
cerned with facts and records that have 
been in use and under interpretation for 
many centuries, both the calling and the 
interpretation of the facts and records 
have had an enormous revision in sixty- 
seven years. In 1850, dutifully in- 
structed persons knew by computations 
based on history guaranteed by revela- 
tion that this world was four thousand 
and four years old. They had much 
other like knowledge, derived from con- 
secrated literature, and not to be dis- 
puted by persons who valued their 
reputations. Most of it is gone now. 
The Bible, on which it was based, is a 
greater book than ever, the best seller 
of all the books, and the most read. But 
while it never was a more potent means 
of grace than now, its power as a theo- 
logical slung-shot has been reduced in 


various particulars, and as a record of 
geological chronology its standing is 
impaired. 

Advance has been made, in the 
ability to distinguish between the Jewish 
and the Christian religions, the basic 
books of both of which are included be- 
tween its covers. 

The ministerial calling has had hard 
jolts while all this readjustment has been 
proceeding, and has had to shift em- 
phasis from doctrine to philanthropy, 
but its case is improving and there seem 
to be better days ahead of it. For doc- 
trine is a great matter, with tremendous 
consequences, powerful for regeneration 
when it is sound, and direful when it is 
not. And philanthropy is not quite a 
religion in itself, nor able to maintain 
itself without religion to sustain and feed 
it. Men never needed more than now 
to find the clue to the mystery of life, 
nor were more disposed to value the 
good offices of persons qualified to teach 
them where to look for it. 

And lawyers have changed, too. Law- 
yers have been organized, and are men 
of business now, with stenographers and 
typewriters, and telephones, and all the 
apparatus for getting work done without 
doing it. That is one great aim of this 
generation of men—to get their work 
done without doing it, and then go out 
and rest their nerves at golf. No longer 
than forty years ago a lawyer still had 
an inkstand and pen, paper, and some 
books. But now a truly great lawyer 
needs only a chair and table and a tele- 
phone. The mechanisms of his office do 
the rest. 

The old-time 
about gone. 


too, 


blacksmith shops are 
There must be some, for 
the farmers, at least, still have horses. 
But I don’t know where they hide. 
There are still wagon-factories, and there 
must be wheelwrights, but their industry 
has decayed and few men can live by it. 
The great name of Smith will soon be 
dying out of the world and will be suc- 
ceeded by a patronymic compounded 
from “gasolene” and “garage.” Loaf- 
ing, dent used to be done profitably in 
smithies, has been transferred to golf 
clubs. 

Not any modern improvement has 
moved our world as much as the auto- 
mobile. Coal and kerosene, railroads, 
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telegraphs, cotton - gins, sewing - ma- 
chines, plumbing pipes, telephones, trol- 
ley-cars, typewriters, cash registers, ko- 
daks, electric lights, aeroplanes, golf, 
baseball, and the movies, have all af- 
fected our habits, some of them very se- 
riously. But nothing has equaled the 
automobile in power to chase us out of 
the beaten path. When one thinks of it, 
he almost wants to go back and live in 
trees again. He cannot imagine a world 
that is not chased in motor-cars, and 
with the war burning up all the money 
and all the supplies, where are they 
coming from, and the rubber and the 
gasolene and the money to keep them 
going? 

This modern life draws heavily on all 
resources. Three years ago next fall an 
eminent American historian watched the 
beginnings of the war of all the nations 
with forebodings that if it lasted long 
enough it would end in, the collapse of 
national credit, followed by the collapse 
of private credit, and then a return to 
primitive conditions, and the support of 
what life remained by personal agri- 
culture. It has not come to that yet, 
in this country at least, but it has made 
undeniable progress in that direction. 
Up to lately the opinion prevailed that 
our civilization, with all its defects, was 
certainly on the right track, and far 
better and more promising than any 
civilization that had preceded it. Men 
saw its incomparable progress in me- 
chanics and scientific knowledge, and 
its apparent extrication from dreadful 
errors that had harassed their fathers’ 
fathers, and looked for such a multipli- 
cation and exchange of commodities as 
would abolish poverty, and for such an 
expansion of liberty, order, and the rule 
of wisdom as should presently stabilize 
the happiness of mankind. But all those 
expectations have been very rudely 
shaken. Everything to which we trusted 
to smooth the process of universal salva- 
tion is now again under critical scrutiny. 
We doubt that this age of mechanisms 
will turn out to be a valid millennium. 
We doubt that, after all, coal and iron 
and copper and organization and efh- 
ciency are destined to save mankind. 
We see all the resources of science, all 
the products of all brains and all facto- 
ries, applied either to destroy humanity 
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or to palliate a little that destruction. 
We see the world that the doctors were 
busy making germ-proof suddenly over- 
whelmed by a horrible disease that 
neither medical nor scientific nor theo- 
logical acumen at all avails to check. 
Raging and ravaging it spreads from 
nation to nation; till observers call its 
course the greatest tragedy in recorded 
history. 

Mankind is sick. The war, like any 
other disease, is a symptom. What is 
going on is a tremendous effort to throw 
out some poison from the human system. 

But what is the poison? If we call it 
Prussianism — militarism—that is only 
half an answer. Germany may be the 
sickest of the ailing nations, and her cure 
may be a necessity precedent to the cure 
of the others, but all the other nations 
are more or less sick with the same 
disease, and their immense struggles to 
cure her will not be truly successful 
unless they cure themselves as well. 

What is this disease, that makes us 
wonder whether the thirteenth century 
was not, after all, a better period than 
the twentieth? What is it that, develop- 
ing in these two generations we are con- 
templating, has laid mankind so low? 
Is it commercialism? Is it materialism? 
Have we lost touch with the spirit, and 
thought, like the builders of Babel’s 
tower, to buttress ourselves against des- 
tiny by material resources and defenses? 
Or is it the final struggle of democracy 
against the selfishness of autocratic rul- 
ing powers and all the vultures that 
sustain them? 

All of us are doctors now, and each is 
entitled to make his own diagnosis, but 
this disease, whatever it is, of which the 
world is sick, is a commentary, not to 
be avoided or ignored, on the two gen- 
erations that we are considering. How- 
ever detached we Americans have been 
from Europe, our isolation has not been 
so complete but that the development 
of our life has followed in the main the 
same processes as the development of the 
life of Europe. Things may have gone 
faster here or slower; our separateness 
has protected us from some dangers and 
doubtless exposed us to others; but the 
same new knowledge, the same material 
development, the same increase in 
wealth and numbers which has wound up 
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in Europe with a universal mé/ée, is pre- 
cisely what had quadrupled our popu- 
lation and multiplied our wealth by 
twenty-six. Everything, pretty much, 
that has affected Europe has happened 
to us; but, having fought out a civil war 
fifty years ago, we have not had, a 
Europe’s nations have, to go to war with 
one another. Our unity and our con- 
tinental separation have protected us 
for nearly three years from the prevail- 
ing epidemic. Nevertheless, we have 
been living very much the same life that 
Europe has led, have pursued very 
much the same ends in like ways, and 
the ailment which has convulsed and 
prostrated her runs in our veins, too. 
It is only our good luck that we are not 
as sick as she is. But we will be if we 
keep on as we have been going, and it 
behooves us to watch for the cure of this 
disease and take it earnestly as soon as 
we can find it. 

One thing is plain enough. A multi- 
plication of people and material things 
the “wealth” the census-man keeps tab 
on—does not bring safety. The more 
people the more danger if once they are 
lined up to destroy one another. The 
more railroads, cities, factories, labora- 
tories, armies, efficiencies, and organiza- 
tions, the bigger the fire if once they get 
ablaze. Our strength protects us only 
from enemies outside of our nation and 
may not protect us even from them. 
If we get @verstrong so that they fear 
us, if we get overstrong so that our 
pride becomes overbearing, our very 
strength and wealth and numbers and 
efficiency may be our undoing. There is 
more than a chance of it; there is almost 
certainty that, given the causes, it will 
happen so. We shall be very imper- 
fectly defended by mere material de- 
vices of aggression and defense. We 
dare not go without them; in the present 
opinion of most of us we have been fool- 
hardy as it is in our neglect to provide 
them. But in themselves they will never 
make us safe. Our security must rest 
not in armies nor in navies, but in the 
spirit that is back of them; in the char- 
acter and leadership of our people. 

Wealth makes a country worth rob- 
bing, and compels it to protect itself. 
But that isn’t the worst of it. Inside of 
the country the distribution of it is 


always unequal, and usually inequitable, 
and that makes for internal troubles. 
We know that in these two generations 
since Harper's Magazine started there 
has been in this country an unprece- 
dented development of wealth, but just 
how great has been the corresponding 
development of jealousy and ill-feeling 
we cannot so easily estimate. The cen- 
sus-man does not tell us. If it has in- 
creased twenty-six times we must be 
seething with hatreds, but probably it 
hasn’t. For one thing, these have been 
mighty busy generations, and our people 
have not been able to give much of their 
time to hating. For another thing, 
almost all of us are richer than we 
were, and that has made the inequalities 
of fortune more bearable. Then, the 
churches have done something, the 
schools have done something, every one 
has been taught to read, and newspapers 
and other lively and sometimes meritori- 
ous publications have been so cheap and 
so enormously diffused that reading 
them has left folks less time to bring 
forth works meet for discontent. And 
then there has been the rise of baseball 
and all athletics and lately of the 
movies; and, above all, the large latitude 
of public regulation permitted by our 
institutions to people with a turn for 
improving their neighbors, has let off 
a great deal of disapproval and dislike 
in ways that, though uncomfortable, are 
not fatal. . 

It may be that this last peculiarity of 
ours is the greatest safety-valve we have 
invented. Heaven knows that it in- 
volves much discomfort, and that the 
remedies it administers to us are only 
very slightly, if at all, to be preferred to 
the diseases they essay to physic. Grave 
have been our sufferings and our losses, 
and narrow our escapes, in the course 
of popular reformation. Very serious in 
that score is the outlook ahead for us. 
We have had the Civil War, which was 
necessary but severe, and carpet-bag 
reconstruction, which was severe with- 
out being necessary; we have fought the 
good fight with bad money and _ 
won it; corporations have alarmed 
by their encroachments, and we ten 
alarmed ourselves even more by our 
efforts to stand them off; railroads have 
threatened to own us, and we have 
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fought them till we are faced with the 
appalling possibility of owning them; 
legislatures were to defend our rights, 
and nowadays we practise to be de- 
fended from legislation; labor unions, 
constrained to organize for the protec- 
tion of workmen against employers, bid 
fair to compel an organization of the 
general public for protection against 
the unions; suffragists marshal hosts to 
dilute our vote, and teetotalers band 
together to cut off even the least obnox- 
ious of our intoxicants. Our schools are 
being made over; our colleges, hospitals, 
and libraries cry out for money with 
ceaseless energy of solicitation. Every 
man’s hand is in his neighbor’s pocket, 
seeking the means of moral and mental 
improvement for the race. What is 
ahead for the churches is not yet dis- 
closed, but they are not dead yet, and it 
is doubtful if they are dying. Distracted 
with reformations and improvements, 
we may turn again to them in a mighty 
rush for solace and salvation. 

That there is safety in numbers ap- 
plies at least to reforms. When there are 
so many and all going so strong, they 
will temper one another in the end, and 
human life will manage to squeeze 
through between them. Only those that 
are sound can last, and the danger is 
greater that good ones will be lost in the 
crush than that bad ones will last too 
long. It is comparatively easy to palli- 
ate reformation. - All our vices and all 
our human leaning toward relaxation 
work to that end. If we must suffer 
from vast experiments with novelties, 
still we may get off cheaper than Europe 
in her experiment with the horrible old 
remedy of war. It is not going to hap- 
pen with us as the historian so much 
feared, that our whole apparatus of 
comfort and entertainment will be 
scrapped. Our machines will be left to 
us and the power to make them will re- 











main, but somehow we shall compass it 
that we shall drive them and not they us. 

Manwill never be saved by a mechan- 
ism, and surely we may believe that he 
will never be permanently damned by 
any number of them. The spirit will 
prevail in the end. 

Once there was a great reformation 
against ecclesiastical mechanism. What 
is going on now is another great refor- 
mation against governmental and mate- 
rial machines. But the Reformation of 
Luther did not destroy the church, and 
our reformation will not destroy the 
Ford. It will only put material things 
in their place again, and money in its 
place along with the rest. Nothing is 
more striking at the close of two gen- 
erations of impassioned money-making 
than the way money has lost its distinc- 
tion. The next great phenomenon is 


the decay of the power and prestige of 


social rank. The kings are toppling and 
the bankers are servants of the people. 

Astonishing times! Astonishing, im- 
measurable, incalculable. Very dimly 
can any one see what processes of recon- 
struction are ahead, how they will 
work out or how long it will take. But 
we can believe, without too great a 
strain of faith, that they are working 
toward civilization, and civilization, we 
know, consists not much in mechanism, 
but mainly in the diffusion of love. 

To love our neighbor is the great task 
ahead for all of us who ar® left in this 
world; and it is not easy, for our neigh- 
bor is not always lovable. If the best 
we can do is just to get along with him, 
we must practise to do that. There 
must be order in the world and we must 
do our share to bring it. There must 
be some approximation to justice, and 
we must stand for it. But love is the 
main thing, and without it, even a just 
and ordered world would be a mere pur- 
gatory that we lived in for our sins. 
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The Boy’s Mother 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


OR many days, off and 
>on at frequent inter- 
‘| vals, Merington might 
| have been seen striding 
| up the path of a certain 
§} garden. Then there was 
; wi Be ¢ that one day when she 
met him in co library; the day when 
her lame brother limped out of the room 
on his crutches and left her and Mering- 
ton and a perfectly dead silence. 

Merington never knew exactly how he 
got to the subject; ge few men who 
make a success of it ever do. Why 
should a man olen Fr just what got 
him to the point where he is as melted 
wax before the woman he loves? Mer- 
ington probably could not have told you 
any more than that at last he took 
her in his arms with his own clumsy 
fierceness, and said a few broken sen- 
tences. 

It might be recorded that Merington 
floated home that night. When he got 
home he sat and floated some more for 
a long time; and finally, toward two 
o'clock, he went to bed. 

During the next week there was news 
for him. Merington was probably twice 
as surprised as the world at large, bar- 
ring the German Empire, when the 
world broke into war. Nobody was 
more confident that there could not be 
War: 

Good Lord! my dear, we’ve got past 
fighting! Why, the murder machines 
themselves are the best protection. Be- 
sides, it would involve everybody! There 
can’t everybody go to war! And with the 
war-machines we've got nowadays— 
Oh, well, it won’t happen! Don’t dis- 
turb yourself, my dear. Don’t you look 
anxious!” 

And, having settled the question to 
her comfort, he stirred his tea and took 
another of the jam sandwiches she 
offered him and put a kiss on her white 
forearm before she set the plate again on 
the tray. 





Two weeks later he had answered 
his country’s call. He showed some 
swagger at his club that day and ex- 
pressed profound relief. England was 
coming to her senses, thank Heaven! 
She had been asleep too long. Look how 
she had shilly-shallied over the Irish 
affairs, and bungled and muddled every- 
thing else. She had been too patient; and 
such a lot of talk! But now, by George! 
there really would be something done! 
For himself, he asked nothing better 
than to be permitted to do his share. 
“For it’s not going to amount to more 
than a jolly good beating for them. 
We'll be back to tea and jam sandwiches 
almost before we’re there. Look at the 
Powers they’ve got against them!”’ 

All this to young Brookby, who was, 
Merington knew, hard hit by the news. 
For if young Brookby went—and of 
course he’d have to go!—there was 
young Mrs. Brookby to leave, and that 
new first baby—with five names and 
just three weeks of life to its count. 

“Gad! I hope they won’t dawdle 
about it! A lot of red tape, you know, 
and all that sort of thing. I'd like jolly 
well to start right off!’ Merington de- 
clared. 

By all of which any one not knowing 
the inner workings of Merington’s mind 
would have judged he had for years past 
lived with a soldier’s hope—the hope of 
active service. 

The fact was Merington never hesi- 
tated to tell an untruth when it could do 
no one harm and could ease the minds of 
others. It would certainly make things 
easier for everybody, which was to say 
for Gwendolen and his mother, if they 
believed he was really eager to go. Mer- 
ington’s entire moral code was built in 
a very personal way on others. He 
had no religious objection whatever to 
breaking any of the ten commandments. 
But if the breaking of any one of them 
brought sorrow or even discomfort to 
any one else, then the breaking of it 
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was wrong; that was for him the deca- 
logue in a nutshell. 

So Merington talked a good deal, by 
and by, about the wisdom displayed 
in the ordering out of kis regiment. 
*They’ve been deucedly slow about it,” 
he observed. ‘Two whole months! 
They ought to have sent us out at 
once.” 

But for all these harmless lies which 
he indulged in at the club, at dinner, at 
tea, here and there and everywhere, 
Merington did not lie to himself. He 
knew he hated to go, hated to go. 
He knew he would infinitely rather crack 
rocks for the rest of his life—if they 
would only let him crack them on a 
certain road, where he could get up 
now and then and run up a certain lovely 
lane, past the hawthorn hedge to a cer- 
tain garden, typically English, where 
she sat, and where the larkspur and 
prince’s-feather and mignonette of her 
tending, and roses of an_ incredible 
loveliness bloomed, but slight and neg- 
ligible things, frail and on their way to 
wither, compared with that ever fresh 
and ever renewed loveliness of her. 

“Oh, hang it!’ Merington said, sitting 
down heavily in his arm-chair one night, 
with an absent, glazy stare. “I can’t 
go!” Then, more softly, “I can’t go!” 
Then, in a kind of whimpering whisper, 
“TI can’t, can’t, can’t leave you, my 
dear!” 

There was a gentle knock at the door. 
Merington raised his head sharply: 

“Yes?” 

His mother came into the room. As 
an excuse, she had a toddy in one hand. 
She wore a long dressing-gown of a non- 
descript color. She was a_ slender 
woman, and a little gaunt, with a quiet, 
subdued air about her. The slight stoop 
of her shoulders, the softness of her step, 
the little rather dreary gentlenesses and 
hesitations in her manner, the little 
inopportune kindnesses that she was 
forever rendering absently, and the 
waiting inflections of her voice—all these 
bespoke a nature unassertive, a charac- 
ter indefinite and receptive rather than 
positive or self-made. It was as though 
upon what had once been a fair blank 
sheet Life had jotted down, through the 
years and in fine script, many memo- 
randa, but of matters rather common- 





place and of no very great consequence 
to remember. 

The face, which was white and begin- 
ning to be old, was to-night unaffectedly 


tired. Anxiety had drawn its hands 
over it. She had hardly slept the night 
before. She had spent the hours be- 


tween wakefulness in the moonlight and 
sundry trips down the hall to his door, 
where she would stand with her head 
bent to the door crack, listening. And 
because each time, tiptoe as she might, 
Merington’s acute hearing was aware of 
her, she heard him snoring soundly as 
she stood. ‘This he supposed would 
comfort her, and it did. Moreover, he 
could not have borne to have her come 
and sit by his bed as he believed might 
be her intention; for in the low wicker 
chair there beside it in the moonlight 
his fevered fancy seemed to see the 
girlish figure, slight, slight and delicate, 
of Gwendolen—there exquisite and lyric 
as a stave of song, unbelievably beauti- 
ful, yet real as every throb of his heavy 
pulses; there near to him she seemed to 
be, and by an exquisite torment that he 
allowed himself, just so far from him 
that he could not draw her to him, 
body and soul both; there like some 
sacred chalice in the moonlight, waiting 
the touch of his lips, but not to be 
touched—not yet—until he had known 
the baptism of fire. 

So, his own face was gaunt a little, and 
worn, and the likeness between it and 
his mother’s, which was usually a very 
slight and shadowy thing, was strong 
now. You looked from one to the other 
and you seemed to see time pass, and 
seemed to know what it had been about. 

**Reginald—” 

He looked up, but did not stir from 
his arm-chair. She put the toddy on the 
table and turned the lamp a bit higher. 
She was just a little too dull, too preoc- 
cupied, too timid, to know he had turned 
it low purposely. 

“The evening is so cool. I only 
wanted to come to see if you had enough 
fire,” she said, absently. She looked so 
wholly irrelevant standing there behind 
him, so unwanted. She was like a solitary 
tree on a sandy dune. She took no 
notice of the fire whatever, but turned 
her head very little, and glanced from 
one point to another of the shadowy 
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room as you have seen a sea pine-tree 
turn its head ever so slightly to some 
mysterious moving air-currents unfelt by 
any one but itself. It was as though, 
standing there above him, she felt some 
presence of calamity, some ominous 
moving of the great currents of the 
world that had not yet touched him as 
he sat there gazing into the fire, but 
which she knew soon must do so, bowing 
and quenching his young strength. 

“Enough fire?” he said, and raised his 
head. “Oh, I’ve plenty, thank you.” 

It was foolish of them to put each 
other off. He knew perfectly well, as 
well as she did, what she had come for. 

She came and stood beside him, and 
remained there mute, gazing into the 
fire, she also now. 

He = one of her hands in his and 
patted it. It was a thin, worn hand, 
loaded ie its wedding band with a 
lot of ill-assorted rings. 


“Too bad, little Mater,” he said. 
(He liked to call her ‘‘little Mater.’’) 
‘Too bad. But never you mind. We'll 


come back covered with glory, provided 
we’re not covered with earth first.” 

She took a quick look of horror at him, 
which he did not see. Then she forgot 
herself again and tried to enter into his 
thoughts. 

“It will be very hard indeed for you, 
R egin: ld.” 

“Forme? Ohno. I’m itching for it.” 
He dropped her hand and rubbed his 
own handstogether. “‘/tchingforit!’ He 
put a hand on each knee and stared into 
the fire as though there he could picture 
and see the coveted struggle. 

“But I mean just now.” Her glance 
went to a picture of Gwendolen on his 
table. 

The coals crumbled together. He 
withdrew his gaze from them. He 
reached for his tobacco-pouch. There 
were hunger and need in his soul that 
some one should speak to him of her, 
yet he pretended not to know just what 
his mother meant. He began filling his 
pipe with great nicety. 

His mother walked away from him 
with her peculiar, quiet, subdued step, 
the train of the dressing-gown trailing 
along after her softly, dutifully. She 
paused for a moment at the end of the 
room by a table, then walked back again 
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and stood near him. With. an exceed- 
ingly careful forefinger he was pressing 
the tobacco down in his pipe, very neatly 
indeed. She watched him, a little dazed, 
hardly attentive while he lighted it at 
last and got it going. 

“Don’t bother about me, Mater,” he 
said when he had let out a long trial 
puff. “I'll sleep like a top and pack up 
in the morning. You're a brick!” He 
said this pressing and relinquishing the 
pipe-stem with his lips and his eyes once 
more on the fire. 

His mother noted the delicacy and 
strength of his hands on the chair-arms. 
She stood close by him, and took the 
uncommon liberty of putting her hand 
on his heavy, blond hair. 

“My son! My son! If I were Gwen- 
dolen— ” 

He responded quickly. He was not 
afraid now. He looked up with a light in 
his eyes. “‘Il wonder if you'd be goose 
enough, eh, Mater, to love a fellow as 
she does? .Do you know she thinks I’m 
wonderful.”” He half closed his 
dreamily. ‘‘ Do you know, 
that when | come home she'll marry 
me—! That’s why I'll come home. 
Don’t you see? I was only speaking: in 
fun before. I feel as though a bullet 
couldn’t hit me with that around me!” 
Suddenly his face was sober, beautifully 
sober, as though an unsuspected curtain 
somewhere were withdrawn, allowing 
light from a hidden altar to shine on it. 

*“‘T suppose not,” his mother said, in a 
bewildered way. Then she slipped into 
a strange, dreary monotone. ‘How 
proud she'll be! Almost as proud as I!” 

“You! Merington was recalled to 
himself and laughed. “Oh, Mummy! 
You are foolish about me, but you don’t 
begin to be as foolish about me as she 1s. 
Why, she thinks I’m perfect! And you 
couldn’t, couldn’t make her see anything 
else.” 

His mother was bewildered again. 
“Yes, I see,’ she said, not seeing at all, 
and trying to smile. 

They were both silent for a moment, 
then she spoke: 

“T don’t think men ever know ex- 
actly what it means to a mother. Your 
father was a very fine man; but I don’t 
believe even your father could guess. 
Those long days and nights, | mean.” 
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She was looking into the fire intently 
now, one hand closed on her cheek, drag- 
ging her lips down a little bit. “I used 
to pray so, before | saw you. And I was 
so afraid you'd be a girl! Of course, if 
you had been,” she said, with quick 
apology, “I would have loved you. But 
oh, I wanted a boy. I wanted a boy!” 
She paused. ‘And now you are so big 
and strong! You had a way of reaching 
up and putting your hand nght over my 
mouth as I held you. You loved to do 
that. Isn’t it ridiculous? And now you 
are so tall! And I used to hold all of 
you in my arms, and I’d put your hand 
spread out on my palm, and it was so 
soft and so little!” 

His thoughts were not with her. His 
lips no longer tightened and relaxed on 
his pipe-stem. Indeed, he had taken his 

ipe from his mouth; the bowl of it was 
Red forgotten in one hand. He was 
looking into the fire. When he spoke 
his eyes were narrowed as though better 
to visualize something: 

‘Have you noticed her hands, Mum- 
my? Such hands! They are the most 
wonderful little hands—onderful little 
hands!” He remembered, with a sudden 
swimming of his senses, the soft touch of 
them in his own. 

His mother did not speak at once. 
When she did, her words, too, were wide 
of the mark: 

“IT must not forget to warn Gwen- 
dolen that you cannot take iron. You 
never could. Ie always made your head 
ache. And I wonder if she knows how 
to bandage. You remember how I 
bandaged your arm that time you hurt 
it so badly? Doctor Harkness said I 
did it well. Every one ought to know 
how to bandage.” 

“By Jove!”’—his eyes were still nar- 
rowed speculatively—‘‘if I didn’t come 
back! There is almost something awful 
in getting a girl’s love like that. Hardly 
seems right. Why, I’d die a thousand 
times over to save her pain. And here 
this damnable war—of nobody’s mak- 
ing— Sometimes, do you know, I’m 
not altogether sure it wouldn’t be the 
finer thing to stay at home—” 

His mother’s eyes were on him 
strangely now. “My son, you couldn’t 
honorably,” she said, softly, as though to 
herself. ‘I couldn’t let you. It’s a 


mother’s duty to give even that—even 
her son.” 

“That may be,” he said, with a little 
laugh, “but it is different with her. I 
tell you, Mater, you can’t realize how 
she loves me!” 

His mother started slightly and took 
an anxious look at him. He seemed to 
her strangely changed. They had never 
spoken in his way nor of such things 
together. 

“Why, yes, I could; I could let you 
stay at home.”’ She glanced anxiously 
toward the shadows, almost as though 
some one might have overheard her. “Or 
you and I could go away somewhere 
together. We could simply say—” 

“1 was in jest,” he said, abruptly. 

She walked away from him. “But 
aren’t we foolish to talk so gloomily! 
Here, my dear, take your toddy.” 

He allowed her to put the glass in his 
hand. He held it on his knee, still look- 
ing glazedly into the fire. His mother 
walked away from him again into the 
shadows of the big room and up and 
down slowly, quite apart from him. 
Once she raised her eyes in a kind of 
mute horror in the shadows, and put her 
gaunt hands over her face. 

“We mustn’t be gloomy,” she mur- 
mured, “‘but oh, it would be horrible, 
horrible!” She began her walk again. As 
she came near to him he heard her words 
the plamer that they were so soft: ‘ You 
see she is young and fresh—she has her 
whole lite ahead of her. I don’t mean 
it would be easy—but in time—” 

“Tt would kill her,” he said, distinctly. 

She paused and then resumed her 
steps. “Oh no, it wouldn’t; no, it 
wouldn’t, my son.” Her voice was gen- 
tle, monotonous. “‘She would take it 
fearfully to heart one year, two years. 
But she is young. Men do not under- 
stand. There is one kind of love that 
you may get over—there is another that 
you never, never, never can. She would 
travel and study and meet new people, 
and have other men to love her.” 

His voice struck out sharply: 

“Mummy!” 

She was near him. She came to his 
side. Her voice, though it had in it 
something far-off, was full of anxious 
apology. 

“Now, my dear, it’s too absurd to 
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suppose I meant any one could ever 
be to her what you are! But you know 
perfectly well what I mean. Study and 
travel and new people, and— You see, 
she is young. Compare her with me, 
for instance. I’m old; at least I’m get- 
ting old. I would never care to travel. 
I am too old to undertake such things. 
And study So many studies open 
nowadays to young people—law, and 
medicine, and suffrage, and day nurs- 
eries a thousand interests.” 

“Mummy!” He turned in his chair, 
but she was at the other end of the room. 
Certainly she was talking a little daft. 
He returned to the fire. Gwendolen 
study medicine! Good Lord! The pink- 
and-white perfection of her! 

His mother “came again to his side. 
Her voice was easy, conciliatory, ex- 
planatory. “I mean just this: there 
are so many general interests for young 
people. That's what | mean. Lectures, 
you know, and a hundred more things. 
Now I had a very good education in my 
day, but think what a foolish spectacle 
it would be for me to study now—at my 
age. I’m too old to have any interest in 
study at all. Then, you see, she’s got 
her music. Now, of course, I can play 
only those few little things, ‘Flow Gent- 
ly, Sweet Afton,’ and the ‘Cachucha,’ 
and ‘The Fisher’s Hornpipe’—the things 
your father used to like. And even if | 
could, my hands are getting stiff, really 
quite stiff.” She rubbed one hand ab- 
sently over the other. 

He was thinking suddenly of the 
“Chopin thing,” and the “Grieg,” and 
the adorable droop of Gwendolen’s face 
above the keyboard, and the way her 
hand, white as a tuberose, small and 
sweet, reached down reverently forthe last 
note, and stayed there a long moment 
before it dropped at last by her side. 

“Don’t you see?” his mother was say- 
ing, and was walking away from him 
again. “‘Surely you see. She’s got her 
music.” 

Merington turned and looked at the re- 
treating hgure. He was keenly sensible, 
for the first time, how stooped the shoul- 
ders were, how old she looked. He felt 
the unreasoning revulsion with which 
the mind defends itself against a too 
keen feeling of pity. How utterly with- 
out grace old people can be! 
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**She’s got her music,” his mother was 
saying again. “‘And there are other 
people coming into her life every day. 
Whereas when a woman marries and has 
children Of course, some people trust 
their children to nurses. I never could. 
I never went anywhere. I’ve never 
really gone anywhere to speak of since 
you were a baby. But she is so young. 
She would go among people all the while. 
And some day, just as I did, she would 
marry some fine man and have a child, 
and—”’ 

Merington rose, stung, bewildered, 
shocked, angry. He could hardly believe 
he heard anght. His hand on the back 
of the chair trembled, and his voice 
trembled a little, too. 

“Mummy! You’re making a great 
success of this! For a man to love a girl, 
by Jove! like that, and be ordered away 
to war, and to have his own mother take 
the trouble to tell him that if he’s killed 
the girl is going to console herself strum- 
ming Chopin and Grieg, meeting people, 
loving another fellow—yes, and marry- 
ing him and having children—” His 
words broke. He glanced angrily at the 
floor, then back angrily at her. ‘“‘It’s 
too much of a success you’re making!” 

This was his exact speech. He could 
have told it to you himself, up to the 
day of his death, word for word, accent 
for accent. 

His mother stopped. The train of 
her dressing-gown seemed to shrink hur- 
riedly about her feet, as frightened as 
herself. She stood with a dazed look in 
her eyes, and said, softly: 

“Reginald! You couldn’t think I 
meant to rob you. You cou/dn’t think | 
meant she does not love you, better than 
any one! Of course she does! Why, if 
you did not come back—of course you 
will! It would be too horrible! But if 
you didn’t—you would break her heart. 
Just think what it would mean to her! 
Of course I didn’t mean that! But | 
couldn’t help seeing that, no matter how 
broken-hearted she might be—there are 
other things; never just the same things 
—no one like you ever in all the wide 
world, of course—but Why, she has 
that lame brother to love, if it’s no one 
else. She is young; she is beautiful; 


she has soft hanis; she has her own 
self to look at in the glass.” 


She looked 
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around the room. “She has many, many 
interests—she has music. I only meant 
that if it happened— _ It won’t!’’—she 
raised her thin hands a little, as though 
forbidding Heaven to admit the bare 
thought—“but if it happened, I’d— 
I’d have—nothing! She has known you 
just one year, one year this midsummer, 
at Henley, wasn’t it? And don’t you see 
for twenty-eight years and all the nine 
waiting months before, I’ve had you— 
only you—nobody else; no other in- 
terests in the world; only you, filling 
my life. I don’t mean—you couldn’t 
think I meant, what you said. But look 
around my life. Is there anything else 
in it? Isn’t it bare, perfectly bare, 
except— Don’t you see? Don’t you 
see?” 

She looked all around the big bare 
room outside himself and the grate- 
shadows, as though to show him the 
emptiness. 

But Merington’s eyes were on her, and 
his old self was rushing back, rushing 
back stumblingly. Good God! Could 
he have been as dull and as brutal as 
that! He stalked over to the slender, 
lonely figure and put his arms about it. 
He drew her over tenderly to the chair 
in front of the fire. Then he got down 
on his knees somehow beside her. He 
had never done such a thing before, yet 
it came easy to him now. 

“Mummy,” he said, kissing the thin 
fingers and then reverently her wed- 
ding-ring, “of course | know what you 
mean!” He patted the delicate veined 
hand with little soft pats such as he 
might possibly have given it as a child, 
but never since. 

She looked uncertain, not sure of any- 
thing, very unused to such demonstra- 
tion. She seemed to want to explain it 
all to him again, but he had explanations 
to make of his own. 

“Did you think I imagined I’d ever 
get from anybody else such love as 
you've given me all these years?” He 
spoke eagerly. He looked solemnly into 
the fire. “‘No other woman on earth 
will ever give me such love as that.” 

She groped her other hand along the 
chair-arm and put it on top of kis own. 
The little act was greatly demonstrative 
in a woman of her type. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean, my dear, that she 


doesn’t love you better than she loves 
any one in the world,” she said, insist- 
ingly. 

“But, Mummy, how could she love me 
as well as you do? Everybody knows 
what a mother’s love is. That is a thing 
you don’t even have to talk about. 
Everybody knows.” 

The lines were altering in her face. 
Something—an expression, a shade of 
happiness—something was coming into 
it. Perhaps he did understand, in a way, 
as much as a woman can ever expect 
her children to understand. 

“Why, I was talking to Barton the 
other day,” he ran on—‘ you remember 
Barton, don’t you? Barton who went 
to Spain, you know, to study Spanish 
literature and the history and all that. 
Well, Barton was telling me an old 
Spanish folk story, and, by Jove! do 
you know it impressed me a lot. It was 
about a man who loved a girl—and she 
put him to several severe tests to prove 
his love for her. Well, he met them all— 
glad to, you know. Then by and by” — 
he looked into the fire again and dwelt 
a little on the words, as a good teller of 
tales would do, though he had never 
before told a tale in his life. His mother 
watched him, as absorbed as a child. 
He began again impressively—‘ By and 
by, as a supreme test, she asked him to 
bring her in a silver casket the heart of 
his mother!” 

She gave a little shocked start. “Oh, 
my dear!” 

“Well,” Merington again slowed 
down, well pleased with himself and 
with her attention. “Yes, if you will 
believe me, the brute even did that. Yes, 
he did.” Another pause, and then light- 
ly, almost glibly: “And then do you 
know what happened? On the road”— 
this more slowly and very tellingly— 
‘“while he was taking the heart of his 
mother to the girl he loved—he stumbled 
and fell, somehow. And right away, 
from inside the casket, he heard the 
voice of his mother’s heart crying out, 
distressed: ‘Oh, my son! my son! Hast 
thou hurt thyself?” 

Merington, really pleased with him- 
self, left the tale there, where it fell in 
dramatic silence. There was nothing 


to be said; the story said it all. To tell 
the truth, his mother scarcely grasped it. 
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It was to her son rather than the story 
that she was listening; she was tasting 
anew the old, unbelievable wonder—that 
this grown young man, with his heavy 
hair and broad shoulders, was the same 
as the little son of old, once wholly de- 
pendent on her. He noticed her ab- 
straction. 

“That's what mother love is like,”’ he 
said, with a fine finality. 

“Well, of course,” she reiterated, 
*[’ve had you all these years. Of course 
a mother never calls such things sacri- 
fices, but I’ve done—I’ve done a good 
many little things for you.” 

He put his head back and laughed— 
a short, hearty laugh. She was delicious 
m her naiveté. He could see now why 
his father had loved her. 

“Well, I should say you have! 
Haven’t you nursed me through the 
measles and scarlatina and mumps and 
malaria? And do you think I'd ever get 
any other human being in the world to 
do for me all that you have done?” 

“Oh, well, dear, a wife’s duties are 
very great—very sacred.” She could af- 
ford to be a little generous now. 

“Oh, but Mummy, no man with a 
mother like you expects his wife to do for 
him what his mother did.”” They sat a 
moment silent. ‘ He recalled the cruelty 
of his first rebuke, the harsh words he 
had spoken. “‘Mummy dear,” he said, 
slowly, “1 want to tell you something. 
You must never think that I love her as 
I love you. I love her as a man ought 
to love the woman he marries, but no 
one tells you you’ve got to love the 
woman you marry as you love the 
woman who brought you up. The 
Bible tells you you’ve got to leave your 
mother and father and cleave to her, 
and that’s a good precaution to keep a 
man from running back to his mother.” 
He smiled a little at his own cleverness. 
“But that’s not meaning a man loves his 
wife better than his mother. Why, just 
think how long you’ve had me! As a 
rule, a man has only known a girl a year 
or two.” Merington felt very clever 


somehow in handing back her own argu- 
ment, with the handle turned toward 
her. 

“Well, of course,” his mother said, 
slipping her hand up to his head, “‘it 
really isn’t like being a mother. You 
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see, I’ve had both.” (He winced se- 
cretly at the implied and absurd as- 
sumption that she had ever loved his 
father as Gwendolen loved him.) 
“Gwendolen will understand that her- 
self after a while. I know she loves you. 
But she has never watched you grow 
each day, nor helped you to learn to 
walk, nor bought you toys, nor waited 
for you after school. You see, I was 
always horribly afraid something might 
happen—” 

“No; and she hasn’t nursed me 
through croup and measles and Heaven 
knows what,” he said, indulgently, rub- 
bing one big hand comfortingly over her 
thin ones. 

She sat a moment looking into the fire. 
She had hardly dreamed life could be so 
good. At last she got up. He got up, 
too, and put his arms around her. 
Bending back her head, he kissed her on 
the lips as she had never before been 
kissed in her life. It was a kiss—he 
knew this with a clear disloyal con- 
sciousness—such as he gave only to the 
one woman he loved. 

She put her arms about him and clung 
to him passionately like a gentle and old 
bride. “I’ve been foolish, so foolish!’ 
she murmured. She brushed one hand 
over her eyes. “‘It’s the first time I’ve 
ever talked like this to you or to any 
one. We don’t usually talk to our chil- 
dren this way. But to-night — the 
thought of your going away—of your 
perhaps—”’ 

He broke in on her words very nearly 
gaily, “But I am coming back to you!” 
Then, very soberly, “But if I don’t 
listen— You'll remember that I| love 
you best! You'll never, never forget 
that!” 

“Oh, my dear” (how generous she 
could afford to be now!), “I wouldn’t 
say that! It might—I don’t see how it 
ever could, but it just might—get back 
to Gwendolen.” She clung to him an 
instant, then she slipped away, took 
up the untouched toddy from the 
table and again handed it to him, and 
said the little. commonplace _ things 
that crowd in after great moments. 
“Take this, my dear; it will make you 
sleep.” 

“Yes, I will take it right away,” he 
promised, and smiled. 
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She left him and went to the door. He 
sat down in his arm-chair facing the fire. 
With his fingers still around the glass 
he waited tensely for the click’ of the 
latch of her door down the hall. At last 
he heard it snap softly. Then he pushed 
the glass away from him. He put out a 
big shaking hand, drew the framed pho- 
tograph of the shy-eyed girl of eighteen 
toward him until it was hid against his 
breast, ran his fingers up into his thick 
hair, bowed his head on his arms like a 
man in some agony and said, softly: 

“Oh, my dear, | can’t, I can’t, | can’t 
leave you!” 


When Lieutenant Brookby dragged 
Merington back from the charge in 
which his men had behaved like the 
Englishmen they were, he was stag- 
gering badly himself. He stopped a mo- 
ment for breath, took his friend under 
the armpits again, and dragged him a 
few yards farther. When he had at 
last got him behind a_ rock, Brook- 
by staggered around a little dizzily, 
and finally settled down hard beside 
him. 

here was a dead silence between 


them for a space, except once a gruff 


“Damn it!’ from Brookby when he 
flung some blood from {his hand as 
it trickled from a wound in his breast. 
His lips were beginning to be drawn 
bac k. 


“Say, Merington, if you get there, go 


to see her, will you? Tell her— No, 
there is no need; she knows. But tell 
her Oh, good God! the little chap!’ 

Merington opened his eyes heavily 
and looked at his friend. “That bad? 
Oh no, I won’t get there. But maybe 
you will, after all. Say, Brookby, if 
you do, there are two women, you un- 
derstand; to. You'll find their names 
here.” He felt blindly for his breast. 
His breath was coming hard. “Two 
women, you understand, and they are 
both going to break their hearts for me. 
I’d like you to tell ’em both—the—same 
thing. See? Tell each of them I loved 
her best. Do you understand? Tell 
each of them that when I was dying— 
See? It was with her name— You un- 
derstand? You're not to let the other 
one know 

Brookby did not lift his eyes from 
the trickling blood now. It seemed to 
have fascinated him. 

“Til be damned!” he said, thickly. 
“The little chap is eleven weeks old to- 
day.” His knees and arms contracted 
in a spasm of pain. He turned over on 
his face and clutched at the ground. 
“But I’m damned proud there’s no one 
else but the boy’s mother.” 

There was a moment of dead silence, 
despite the fearful crack and boom. 

Merington’s lips were black. They 
drew together, and once he said, ‘My 
dear, I can’t!’ Then they opened over 
his white teeth and remained so.,. 
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Living Landmarks of the Russian 
Revolution 


BY ABRAHAM CAHAN 


Rpuserm eo4HE Russian revolution 
petro 4g 


, was a thrilling surprise 
Ny to the world no less by 

the smallness of its cost 
AY i in human life than by 
| the immensity of its 
ws success. But then the 
one is intimately connected with the 
other. 

The triumph of the uprising would 
scarcely have been possible without its 
comparative freedom from bloodshed. 
It takes two to make a great revolu- 
tionary bargain in these days of ma- 
chine-guns. The army must be as ready 
to refuse to fire upon the people as the 
people must be to rise. This co-ordina- 
tion was lacking in the revolt of 1905, 
and that uprising was a failure. When 
on Sunday, January 22d, of that year 
the working-men of St. Petersburg, led 
by a priest, marched to the Winter Pal- 
ace humbly asking for reforms, they were 
met with a rain of bullets that fixed the 
day in history under the name of Red 
Sunday. True, eight months later an 
effective general strike cowed the Czar 
into signing a constitution accompanied 
by a partial amnesty of political pris- 
oners; but this was followed by new 
scenes of bloodshed, thousands of men 
and women being treacherously shot 
down in many cities. This was the be- 
ginning of a reign of terror that revived 
the bloody memory of Ivan the Terrible. 
Tens of thousands of people were shot 
down, hanged, or jammed into over- 
crowded pest-holes in which they died 
by the hundred. But the army in general 
remained loyal to the despotic throne. 

As a consequence, it was not long 
before the Czar disregarded even the 
“dwarf constitution” of October 17, 
190s, till the Liberal majority of the 
first and second Dumas was transformed 
into one of Black Hundreds. 






In the revolution which broke out and 
came to a triumphant conclusion in 
March of this year the army joined 
hands with the people. Even the 
dreaded Cossacks met the marching 
workmen and university students with 
good-natured jests. The infantry and 
cavalry guarding the capital, regiment 
after regiment, joined their ranks, and 
the imperial guards were among the first 
to rally to the revolt. Thereupon it was 
recalled that some of these very troops— 
the celebrated Volynsky regiment, for 
example—had achieved unenviable dis- 
tinction by the exceptional brutality and 
bloodthirsty zeal which it had displayed 
in suppressing the uprising of 1905. 

How did it all come to pass? How was 
the magic transformation brought about? 

That the revolutionary movement had 
been making headway not only among 
the rank and file of the army, but also 
among its officers, was well known, and 
yet the ease with which aristocratic regi- 
ments were won over to the cause of 
democracy, and more especially the re- 
sponsive attitude of officers of the court 
battalions and of the General Staff, was 
as much of a surprise to the revolu- 
tionists as it was to the Czar. Something 
had apparently occurred behind the 
scenes the nature of which has not yet 
been disclosed. 

The new revolution was effected 
once “from above” and “from below.” 
Indeed, the Duma committee of twelve 
which has assumed the reins of power is 
composed chiefly of Liberals and Mod- 
erates and includes only two Socialists. 
As for the ultra - Conservatives, or 
Blacks, they are not represented. The 
new revolution, however, like the revolt 
of 1905, was begun by working-men, and 
their representatives, the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies so of- 
ten mentioned in the press despatches, 
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form something like a semi-official body 
to the ofhcial Committee of Twelve, 
which is the companion Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

There is a tendency in some quarters 
to trace the triumphant upheaval to 
foreign sources, to label it “*Made 
England.” This is chiefly based on the 
fact that Professor Milukoff visited Lon- 
don and Lord Milner visited Petrograd 
some time before the outbreak took 
place. But momentous events in the 
inner life of a nation are not imported. 
The upheaval itself was undoubtedly of 
domestic origin, the outcome of purely 
Russian conditions. It was the culmina- 
tion, in fact, of a long chain of revolu- 
tionary movements full of lofty idealism 
and martyrdom, extending over a period 
of more than half a century. 

An Associated Press despatch pub- 
lished in American newspapers on the 
day following the Czar’s abdication told 
of the appearance of a gray-haired revo- 
lutionist named Lopatin at the first ses- 
sion of the victorious Duma. Lopatin, 
whose first name and patronymic are 
Herman Alexandrovich, is one of the 
striking figures in the annals of what was 
once known as Nihilism as well as of the 
Terroristic movement which succeeded 
it. After a long revolutionary career, 
interspersed with arrests and bold 
escapes, he was immured in the cele- 
brated fortress of Schliisselburg, in which 
he bore the terrors of solitary confine- 
ment for twenty years and from which 
he was released after the uprising of 
1905. He emerged from his living grave 
a man of sixty, full of fight as ever. His 
health was completely broken, however, 
and he spent most of his time abroad. 

At last, then, he saw the ideals to 
which he had consecrated his life real- 
ized. He went to the Taurid Palace to 
take a look at the great historical as- 
sembly that had just put in execution 
the program for which he had suffered. 
He came, and was received with cheers 
from the representatives of a freed na- 
tion, the most divine kind of cheers that 
had ever been heard in Petrograd. 

One of the first things done by the 
new Government was to grant liberty 
to over one hundred thousand victims 
of the defunct order of things, among 
them Catharine Breshkovsky, the cele- 


brated “Little Grandmother” who 
well known in New York and Boston, 
where she lived in 1905. The successful 
revolution found Mme. Breshkovsky 
languishing in exile in a far-away Si- 
berian village. The Provisional Govern- 
ment telegraphed her an official invi- 
tation to come to Petrograd as the guest 
of the emancipated nation. On April 
Ist she came, and was escorted to her 
hotel by cheering multitudes. The wel- 
come she received was a tribute paid by 
free Russia not to her only, but to two 
generations in a glorious campaign with- 
out which the victory of liberty would 
have been impossible. 

Gathered in Petrograd and lionized by 
a grateful public are other men and 
women, each of them a living tale of 
amazing self-denial and courage, of 
thrilling adventure and suffering. To 
know something of their lives is to know 
something of the events that paved the 
way to the dethronement of despotism 
and to appreciate what is going on in 
Russia in these interesting days. 

Chernyshevsky, the critic and publi- 
cist, was removed to Siberia, where he 
was practically buried alive, for no other 
crime than the influence he had exer- 
cised upon the minds of intellectual 
Russia. That was in 1864. Two years 
later a wealthy young nobleman named 
Karakosoff made an attempt upon the 
life of the Czar, Alexander I]. Karako- 
soff belonged to a secret group of 
idealists, all young nobles like himself, 
who had mingled with the common peo- 
ple, teaching them to read and to write 
and disseminating ideas of justice and 
liberty among them. The movement 
was unconnected with violence in any 
form. Rather, it resembled the uni- 
versity settlement movement which later 
developed in English-speaking countries. 
Indeed, Karakosoff’s attempt upon the 
life of the Czar was a surprise to his 
own “circle.” He had aimed his pistol 
at the Czar upon his own initiative. 
This was his way of protesting against 
tyranny which the Czar followed in- 
stead of the reforms he had promised 
and against the wanton exile of Cherny- 
shevsky. 

Lopatin was connected with the Kara- 
kosoff *‘ circle,” and was cast into prison, 
but he succeeded in impressing she po- 
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MADAME BRESHKOVSKY, THE “LITTLE 


litical police as a frivolous lad utterly 
incapable of being interested in a revo- 
lutionary agitation, and he was released. 
He was in his twenty-second year then, 
having recently been graduated with 
high honors at the University of St. 
Petersburg. Upon regaining his liberty, 
he assumed charge of the interrupted 
affairs of the “‘circle.” It was not long 
before he was arrested again, but he 
again succeeded in deceiving the au- 
thorities and obtaining his freedom. His 
education and his brilliancy, added to 
his social connections, then procured 
for him the position of confidential aide 
Vou. CXXXV.—No. 805.—7 


GRANDMOTHER” OF THE REVOLUTION 


to the governor of a southern province, 
an ofhce which he used in the interests 
of his revolutionary activities, till he 
fell into the hands of the gendarmes 
This time he broke jail. 
Chis was the beginning of his “ under- 
ground” life. He conceived the bold 
idea of liberating Chernyshevsky, and 
went to Siberia, traveling as a geo- 
graphical explorer. The first problem 
was to discover the name and location 
of the village in which the famous writer 
was kept. The very name of the dis- 
tinguished exile was tabooed, and to 
betray curiosity about him was apt to 


once more. 
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attract dangerous attention. Still, by 
the time Lopatin reached the city of 
Irkutsk he had contrived to learn that 
the man he had set out to free was kept 
in a distant isolated hamlet named 
Villuisk. 

Lopatin’s plan was to forge an order 
from the chief of gendarmes, or from the 
Minister of the 
Interior, for the 


ishment. And so convincingly did he 
play his part that the governor rebuked 
the policeman before the latter had 
chance to tell his story. 

“But the gentleman looks exactly like 
this picture we have received from the 
gendarme ofhce of Irkutsk,” the po- 
liceman pleaded, pointing at Lopatin’s 

photograph. 


“What? I re- 





removal of a 
Chernyshevsky 
to St. Peters- 
burg. Armed 
with such a pa- 
per and wearing 
the uniform= of 
a gendarme ofth- 
cer, he Was to 
call upon the 
head of the dis- 
trict in which 
Villuisk Was lo- 
cated, to present 
the sham docu- 
ment and carry 
off the celebrated 
prisoner. But 
his identity was 
somehow discov- 
ered before he 
left Irkutsk and 
he was arrested. 

\fter spending 





semble that pho- 
| tograph?” Lo- 
patin shouted, 
with mixed fury 
and mirth. 
“Why, this is a 
portrait of the 
assassinated 
President of the 
United States, 
Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

The governor, 
who had perhaps 
never seen a por- 
trait of Lincoln, 
was “cone 
vinced,’’ and 
begged the “* doc- 
tor’s” pardon for 
the error; but 
the policeman 
Was persistent, 
declaring that 





several months 
in the Siberian H. A 
prison, he made Whose life ha 
his escape in a 
rowboat, and af- 
ter a long journey through some of the 
wildest parts of Asia, a journey full of 
danger and adventure, he reached 
Tomsk with the passport of a physician 

1 his pocket. Here he completed his 
al Fo for the liberation of Cher- 
nvshevsky. He was about to start on 
his journey to Villuisk, however, when 
he was seized by a policeman who recog- 
nized him as the original of a photo- 
graph that had been sent out by the 
gendarme othce of Irkutsk. With a 
well-acted burst of indignation as the 
victim of a case of mistaken identity, 
Lopatin had himself taken to the gov- 
ernor’s ofhce, and upon finding himself 
in the presence of that official he fore- 
stalled his escort by demanding his pun- 


amazing daring 


there was a man 


LOPATIN in Tomsk who 


been a tissue of 


had seen Lopatin 
in the Irkutsk 
prison. The up- 
shot was that, to the governor’s amaze- 
ment, the “indignant physician” was 
definitely identified as the man wanted 
by the gendarmes, and he was taken 
back to Irkutsk. 

In the prison of that city again, this 
time under the vigilance of a special 
guard, Lopatin soon contrived to put 
himself in communication with the local 
revolutionists. The result was that one 
morning, as he was taken across the 
courtyard of the gendarme ofhce where 
he was to be questioned by an examining 
magistrate, he found himself close to a 
saddled riderless horse, supposedly the 
mount of some gendarme messenger, and 
the next minute he was galloping 
through a side-street to liberty. 


and adventure 
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LIVING LANDMARKS OF 


\ few months later, in the latter part 
of 1873, he was in Paris, where he be- 
came a close friend of Turgenieff the 
novelist, who warmly sympathized with 
the revolutionary movement and _ se- 
cretly supported it with liberal contribu- 
tions. ‘Turgenieff saw in Lopatin’s writ- 
ings evidence of literary gifts of a high 
order, and urged 
him to write te- 
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over as many as thirty-seven provinces. 
Nor was it confined to the young genera- 
tion. It included men and women of 
middle age, people of standing in the 
professions or in the army. 

The Government took alarm and set 
about suppressing it with wanton fe- 
rocity. The jails were soon crammed 


with suspects. 





tion, but the 
young revolu- 
tionist was mort 
intere sted in phi 
losophy, SOC iol- 
ogy, and_ polit- 
ical economy, 
and devote d 
himself to trans- 
lating books and 
magazine arti- 
cles on these sub- 
1ects from 
Krench, Ger- 
man, and Eng- 
lish sources into 
Russian. The 
Russian version 
of Karl Marx’s 
Capita which 
later appeared in 
St. Petersburg 
was, unbeknown 
to the Russian 
authorittie - 








Of the men and 
women held for 
what is known 
as “the trial of 
193,” but which 
actually in- 
volved the fate 
of more than a 
thousand per- 
sons, and which 
lasted about four 
years, nearly one 
hundred men 
and women died 
from ill-treat- 
ment, com- 
mitted suicide, 
or went insan 
before their cases 
were disposed of. 

So far from 
achieving thei 
purpose, the 
atrocities by 
which the Govy- 
ernment tried to 








from Lopatin’s 
pen. He also 
wrote for the 
“underground” 
Russian maga- 
zine V period (Forward), and made fre- 
quent visits to his native land where he 
kept in close touch with the movement. 

[his was the period of what is known 
in the history of Russia’s struggle for 
freedom as “‘going to the people.”” Edu- 
cated young men and women, mostly 


children of the nobility and some of 


them belonging to the higher aristocracy, 
would leave the comforts of their homes, 
learn some trade, don peasant garb, pro- 
vide themselves with peasant passports, 
and settle in some village as blacksmiths, 


carpenters, or nurses fot the purpose of 


permeating the rural population with 
ideas of liberty. 
lhe contagion grew rapidly, spreading 


PRINCE PETER KROPOTKIN 


crush the agita- 
tion added fuel 
Eas eens Be we to the flames of 

ecstasy that it 

was spreading. 
For every propagandist arrested there 
were several new recruits to carry on the 
propaganda. But the situation could not 
last long. It was inevitable that sooner 
or later the futility of this phase of the 
movement should come home to its 


ried gifts, who f 


leaders and give way to other policies. 

There followed a notable series of at- 
tacks on high officials. General ‘Trepoff, 
the prefect of the capital, was shot but 
not killed, by a young noblewoman, Vera 
Sossulitch, as a protest against his treat- 
ment of an imprisoned student. General 
Mezentzeff was stabbed to death in 
broad daylight in the streets of the 
capital. 

On March 9, 1879, the governor of 
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Kharkoff, Prince Kropotkin (a cousin of 
Peter Kropotkin the revolutionist), was 
shot and killed by a propagandist named 
Goldenberg, and less than a month later 
Solovieff, a school-teacher, made a bold 
attempt on the life of the Czar. 

All these attacks were undertaken by 
individuals or by small groups, and had 
nothing to do with the general character 
of the movement, which was still true 
to its policy of peaceful propaganda. In 
the summer of the same year, however, 
a secret conference was held in the town 
of Lipetsk at which the ‘Terror was 
formally adopted as a system. As a re- 
sult of that conference a new revolu- 


tionary party was formed, the Party of 


the Will of the People. “Instead of sac- 
rihcing our lives in a fruitless effort to 
disseminate ideas of liberty,” the found- 
ers of the new organization argued, 
“let us sacrihce them in an effort to 
wrest from the Government those _re- 
forms without which educational work 
is impossible.” 

Thus the hitherto peaceful, unresist- 
ing apostle became a Terrorist—a stern, 
passionate warrior, as relentless as he 
was fearless. The result was a series 
of conspiracies and assaults that amazed 
the world not only by their daring, 
scope, and ingenuity, but also by the 
sympathetic attitude of the public which 
they indicated. Attempt after attempt 
was made on the life of the Czar. Fin- 
ally he yielded to the pleas of a liberal- 
minded minister and accepted the draft 
of a constitution. ‘The Terrorists, how- 
ever, were unaware of his readiness to 
yield until it was too late. 

One day, in February, 1881, the atten- 
tion of the St. Petersburg police was 
called to the proprietors of a cheese-shop 
on Little Garden Street whose ways and 
mode of living seemed to belie their 
peasant dress and passports. A city 
engineer was then sent to the shop, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of investigating 
its sanitary conditions, but in reality 
to ascertain whether the place was not 
the scene of some “underground” opera- 
tions. After an examination of the walls 
of the shop and an adjoining room the 
official proceeded to question the cheese- 
dealer, in the rear room, whereupon the 
latter politely offered him a seat on a 
large sofa. The engineer’s report to the 


yolice was of a reassuring nature. He 
Rad found nothing wrong either about 
the premises or about the peasant couple 
who occupied them. 

Three or four days elapsed. It was a 
bright Sunday morning, March 1st, and 
the Czar took his wonted Sunday trip 
to the riding-schools. As his carriage 
Was passing along a street known as the 

Catharine Canal, t bomb was thrown 
under the vehicle, hadi? injuring it. The 
Czar emerged from the carriage unhurt. 
The man who had thrown the missile 
was detained. 

‘How does your Majesty feel?” an 
army officer asked the monarch. 

“T am all right, thank God,” was his 
reply. 

“Maybe it is too soon to thank God,” 
remarked the Terrorist. 

The Czar was retracing his steps to 
his damaged carriage in order to resume 
his journey when cheve was another ex- 
plosion. For some moments the em- 
peror was concealed from view by a great 
cloud of smoke. When it cleared away 
he was seen lying on the ground, his legs 
torn off, in a pool of blood. A few hours 
later he was dead. 

The next day the cheese-shop was 
deserted. Upon an examination it was 
discovered that the sofa upon which the 
engineer had sat during his talk with 
the cheese-dealer covered the mouth of 
a subterranean gallery leading to a 
dynamite mine under Little Garden 
Street, with electric wires running back 
to a battery in the cheese-shop. The 
mine was found intact (and about a year 
later it was discovered that the “ peas- 
ant’’ couple were a nobleman and noble- 
woman, both of whom had _ previously 
taken an active part in the rural propa- 
ganda). 

Several of the leading figures of the 
plot were soon arrested. As was subse- 
quently brought out at their trial, they 
and their fellow-conspirators had taken 
steps to provide for any possible change 
in the Czar’s route. The emperor was 
to be assailed whichever way he went. 
There was no escape for him. These 
four men, an electrical engineer who was 
assigned to the duty of closing the bat- 
tery in the cheese-store, and several 
revolutionists who kept track of the 
imperial carriage, were under orders 
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from Sophia Perovsky (the daughter of 
a former cabinet minister), who acted as 
commander-in-chief of the attack. Mlle. 
Perovsky reports as to the 
movements of the Czar’s equipage and 


rece 1\ ed 


gave signals to the bomb-throwers and 
to the people in the cheese-store. ‘| he 
mine was left unexploded because the 
vehicle was fol- 

lowing a course 
from which Lit- 
tle Garden Street 
was excluded. 
Mile. Peroy sky 
appeared on the 
Catharine Canal. 
Presently she 
raised her hand- 
kerchief to her 
face. That was 
the signal for a 
college student 
named Rysakoff 
to hold himself 
in readiness and 
for another col- 
lege student, a 
Pole named 
Grinevitzky, to 
walk over to a 
crossing in the 
vicinity of Rysa- 
koff’s post. 
Some minutes 
passed. At last 
the long-aw aited 
carriage came 
dashing along, 
followed by a 
mounted escort. 
Rysakoff fired 
his bomb.  See- 
ing that the Czar 
was unhurt, Grinevitzky hurled his 
deadly missile at him as he was re- 
turning to the carriage. 

One of the many Terrorists who were 
connected with this plot as members of 
thecelebrated Executive Committee that 
had organized all attacks upon the Czar 
after the Lipetsk conference was a noble- 
woman named Vera Figner. She re- 
tained her liberty longer than most of 
the other members, and during two 
years she was the head and front of the 
Party of the Will of the People. Among 
her achievements after the assassination 
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One of the dauntles 
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of Alexander II. was the building up of 
a strong secret organization among ofh- 
cers of the army. 

One of the army officers whom Vera 
Fignet had won over to the secret move- 
ment was a man named Degayeff. He 
was an ardent agitator and Terrorist. 
He Was soon arrested. When he found 
himself in the 
hands of Colonel 
Sudeikin, the 
shrewdest detec- 
tive ever em- 
ployed by the 
Russian Govern- 
ment in ferreting 
out * politicals,” 
he broke down 
and bought his 
liberty by be- 
trayinganumber 
of revolutionists, 
Vera Fignet 
among them. 

Mile. Figner 
was tried and 
immured in one 
of the dungeons 
of Schlisselburg, 
where she lan- 
guished for more 
than twenty 
years. 

She was re- 
leased under the 
partial amnesty 
which followed 
the revolt of 
1905, and for 
several years she 





e lived in’ France 
revolutionary heroime > . 
and in Switzer- 
land. 


Another member of the Executive 
Committee of the Terrorist party is 
Nicolai Morozoff. Like so many others, 
he began his revolutionary career as a 
peaceful missionary of Socialist ideas 
among the peasantry and subsequently 
became a fervent advocate of Terrorism. 
He was one of the leaders of the new 
movement, and took part in the blowing 
up of the imperial train near Moscow. 
He was arrested in 1881 and _ spent 
twenty-four years in the ‘‘stone cofhn” 
of Schliisselburg. M. Morozoff and 
Mile. Figner are now in Petrograd, the 





idols of a public that is in a position at 
last to give free vent to it Ss admir ation 
for men like him and Lopatin, or for 
women like * Litthe Grandmother” ot 
Vera Fignei 

lo return to the vear of 1883. Aftet 
the arrest of Vera Figner, Degayeff, the 
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army ofhcer who had betrayed her to 
the gendarmes, took her place as the 
head of the revolutionary organization. 
\t the same time he was in constant 
communication with Colonel Sudeikin, 
the chief of the Government’s SpV SYS- 
tem. 

\t heart Degay eff was not disloyal to 
the revolutionary cause, but he was a 
weak man, and Sudeikin knew how to 
intimidate and make a tool of him, till 
he came to play the unique double role 
of being the leader of the revolutionary 
groups and the Government’s chief 
Revolutionists were ar- 
rested by the score. 

Finally, smitten with compunction, 


Srovocaléur. 


Degaveff took a leave of absence, went 
to Switzerland, called a conference of the 
old revolutionists who resided abroad, 
and made a full confession to them. 

‘l am willing to atone for all my 
crimes,” he concluded, in a voice shaken 
with emotion. ‘“‘Have me shot, if you 
see fit. Or, uf you wish, I shall kill 
Sudeikin.” 

His offer to remove the crafty detec- 
tive was accepted, on condition that 
after freeing the revolutionists from 
their worst enemy he should leave Rus- 
sia and never take part in the movement 
again. To make sure that the penitent 
“raitor made good his promise and did 
not break faith with the organization 
once more, it was decided to pl: ice him 
under the tutelage of some revolutionist 
of exceptionally strong character whose 
moral force would safeguard him against 
succumbing to Sudeikin’s influence 
again. That revolutionist was to ac- 
company Degayeff back to the Russian 
capital, help him organize the plot, and 
keep an eye on him until the plan had 
been put in execution and Degayeff was 
safely beyond the frontier. 

Lopatin, who took part in the con- 
ference, was chosen as the man _ best 
fitted for the errand. He accepted the 
assignment and the program was carried 
out in every detail. 


Arrived in St. Petersburg, DegayefF 


invited Sudeikin to his residence where 
a revolutionist named Starodvorsky, a 
man of gigantic figure and great physical 
strength, was concealed in a side room. 
This was deemed advisable because of 
the immense physique of their quarry. 

he next morning Sudeikin was found 
dead, and shortly after every railway 
station in the vast empire was plac arded 
with an official advertisement containing 
six portraits of Degayeff in as many 
different positions and the offer of a large 
reward for his capture. 

Degaveff was never caught; but 
Starodvorsky was, and after many years 
of conhnement 1n the Schliisselburg for- 
tress he is now celebrating the triumph 
of democracy over the = régime. 

Lopatin remained in Petersburg, 
assuming the leadership at the Terrorist 
organization, but that body was infested 
with Government spies now, and after a 
brief period full of the pluckiest under- 
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takings he Was betraved and arrested. 
There was another epidemic of arrests, 
completely decimating the ranks of the 
secret party. 

Lopatin was tried and sentenced t 
life imprisonment at solitary confine- 
ment in Schlisselburg, where he re- 
mained for twenty years. his was 
practically the 
end of the Ter- 
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that the police openly encouraged the 
infamous massacre of Jews in Kishineff 
as a means of diverting popular atten- 
tion from the crimes of the Government. 
\bout this time a new revolutionary 
party came into existence, a rival to the 
Social Democrats whose program it Op- 
posed. It based its hopes upon the 
peasant popu- 

lation as We 1] 





rorist crusade 
that had taken 
the place of the 
pe aceful *" peas- 
antist move- 
ment. 

The next 
phase of the 
movement was 
chiefly based 


upon the wide- 
ly influen- 
tial teachings 
oft George 


Plechanoff, who 
Was recently in- 
vited to Petro- 
grad by the 
Provisional Gov- 
ernment. It was 
essentially a 
working-class 
movement. with 
the Marxian eco- 
nomic doctrine, 
applied to Rus- 








as on. the city 
proletariat and 
declared for al 
revival of terror- 
ism. The name 
of the new. or- 
ganization was 
Socialist-Revo- 
lutionist Party. 
One of its mem- 
bers, Gershuni, 
organized a 
series of startling 
political assas- 
sinations, his first 
victim being 
Minister of the 
Interior Sipiagin, 
who was stricken 
down in 1903. 
Duke Sergius, an 
uncle ot Nicholas 
I1., then the 
Czar of Russia, 
Was killed in 
February, 1904, 








sian conditions, 
for its underly- 
ing principle. 
lhe central idea 
of Plechanoff’s 
doctrine was that it was not the rural 
population, but the laboring masses of 
the cities to whom it was given to work 
out Russia’s political salvation. And it 
was beginning to look as though his 
prophecy was destined to come true. 
While the agitation of former years was 
confined to hundreds, the new crusade 
embraced hundreds of thousands; and 
while that agitation was a head without 
a body, the Social Democratic move- 
ment inaugurated by Plechanoff had 
both—multitudes of responsive working- 
men and a vigorous Social Democratic 
organization to direct them. By 1903 
the movement had become so portentous 
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and Prime Min- 
ister von Plehve, 
the organize! of 
horrifying pog- 
roms on Jews 
and of an atrocious campaign against 
revolutionists, fell five months later. 
\ttempts, many of which were success- 
ful, were also made on a large number 
of other officials. 

Among the leaders of the Socialist- 
Revolutionists was Mme. Breshkovsky, 
the “Little Grandmother.”’ After many 
years of conhnement at hard labor in the 
Kara mines and in other Siberian pris- 
ons, she returned to European Russia 
as full of life and enthusiasm as she 
had been when she was a missionary 
among peasants in the ‘seventies. It 
was as an emissary of the new revo- 
lutionary organization that she visited 
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the United States in 1gos and fascinated 
every American she met. 

Shortly after the “Little Grand- 
mother” returned to Russia she was ar- 
rested, and after about three years of in- 
carceration she was again sent to Siberia, 
where she was kept in miserable exile 
until the present Government brought 
her back to Petrograd as an idolized 
guest of the nation. 

The new Terrorists were doomed to 
have their Degayeff. This was an agi- 
tator named Aseff, a much stronger man 
than his prototype of the ‘eighties. It 
was he who organized and brought 
about the killing of the Czar’s uncle, 
among other victims. And all the time 
he was thus engaged he was in the 
employ of the political police, drawing 
pay as a spy. In point of fact, 6 used 
his secret connection with the Govern- 
ment as a shield for his work as a Ter- 
rorist. \s his movements were secure 
against interference or suspicion on the 
part of the other spies, his work in 


connection with the plot on the life of 


Grand Duke Sergius was often mistaken 
by the police as part of his work as a 
police agent. He even made the Govern- 
ment pay part of his expense bill as a 
‘Terrorist. On the othe r hand, however, 
he gave it its ““money’s worth” by be- 
traying a number of — revolutionists, 
mostly such as seemed to have a dawn- 
ing suspicion of his duplicity or of whose 
record in the movement he was jealous. 
But if the Terrorist organization had 
spy for its leader, it also had an able 
revolutionary detective to discover that 
leader's real character. 

Viadimir ~Bourtzeff, subsequently 
known as the “Sherlock Holmes of the 
Revolution,” gradually collected evi- 
dence enough to convict Aseff before the 
revolutionary council, and the traitor 
had a narrow escape from a fate similar 
to the one which he had meted out to 
the Czar’s uncle. 

The revolt of 1905 was extinguished 
in rivers of blood. Thousands upon 
thousands of people were mowed down 
in cities; ‘“* punitive expeditions” slaugh- 
tered multitudes of the village popula- 
tion; pogroms, inspired and organized 
by the Government and carried on un- 
der the open protection of the police and 
the military, killed or maimed hundreds 


of Jews, violating their wives or daugh- 
ters, tearing their babies to pieces, pil- 
laging thei property, setting fre to 
their homes——all of which was accom- 
panied by the wholesale slaughter of 
revolutionists, by overcrowding the 
prisons to literal suffocation, by the 
frenzied activity of hangmen. ‘The re- 
volt was crushed. But the mental atti- 
tude of the people toward their rulers 
was changed irretrievably. 

Time had been when one regarded 
autocracy, with its concomitant out- 
rages, as something inviolable and im- 
mutable as a law of nature. That feeling 
had been slowly dissipated by hfty years 
of revolutionary sacrifice. 

‘Twelve years have now elapsed and 
that conviction has been confirmed. ‘The 
triumphant revolution of this year 
was a concluding chapter in a history of 
struggles dating back to the days of 
Chernyshevsky, if not to those of the 
Decembrists of 1825. 

Among the many old revolutionists 
now in Petrograd there is a man who has 
devoted a quarter of a century to col- 
lecting material for a history of the 
revolutionary movement. It has been 
the dominating passion of his_ life. 
That man is the above-named Vladimit 


Bourtzeff, the ‘Sherlock Holmes” of 


“underground” Russia. As long as the 
old régime remained in power, M. Bourt- 
zefP’s) sources of information on his 
favorite subject were extremely limited; 
for the most valuable data— reports of 
gendarme spies, copies of old “under- 
ground” publications, photographs, con- 
hseated letters, and the like—could only 
be found in the archives of the political 
detective bureaus, and these were, of 
course, inaccessible. Now, however, 
that the function of these bureaus as a 
means of hunting down radicals is a 
thing of the inglorious past, the new 
Government has not only placed their 
treasures at Bourtzeff’s command, but 
it has made him the official head of 

special department of historical —re- 
search to be conducted in these erstwhile 
bulwarks of despotism. If proof were 
lacking that the new Government fully 
apprect: ites the connection between the 
past revolutionary movements and the 
final downfall of Czardom it has been 
eloquently supplied by this little episode. 
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Ie icy Bs turning from the = sea 


2 3 toward the Montara 
mW i yy hills, Rufus Knowles 
S Po quite short and 


aa ag: Sat down. He was hot 


massive man, yet he 
halted, in much he same manner as he 
walked, rather ponderously. His head 
was thrust shghtly forward, his shoul 
ders contracted with singular tenseness, 
and he moved his feet like one dragging 

load, in the slow, heavy manner of a 
truck-horse. His face, his figure, the 
disconsolate droop of his battered hat, 
the very way he crumpled into a sitting 
posture by the roadside, carried the aur 
of a man who never arrived at any 
vantage-point for glimpsing the present, 
much less the future. He had rather a 
suggestion of the past about him-—a 
trivial, commonplace, miserable, inet 
fectual past, that harried, and held back, 
and drove him not furiously, but with 

heartbreaking, uphill prod. 

In the ocean-shore country of Call- 
fornia it is seldom warm enough, even 
on a June day, to wring the sweat un- 
aided from a man’s brow; but Rufus 
Knowles had come a long way, and at a 
brisk pace for him, so that the fingers 
he ran through his thin black hair were 
soon clammy with moisture. He was 
tired enough to sigh, but he had too 
intimate an acquaintance with fatigue 
to bother about voicing it. Instead, he 
began to whistle with slow, tuneless 
melancholy, and gradually, under the 
spell of the monotonous rhythm, his 
thoughts ceased their aimless drifting 
and he began to think about himself 
with a certain deliberate determination. 

He had come back to Montara to com- 
mit a crime, and the novelty of so posi- 
tive a performance on his part still held 
him fascinated. All his life he had 
drifted from one condition to another 
without calculation—always the way 
had stretched clearly, though rarely in- 
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If there had been 
any turns in the road, they were either 
too indefinite or too rugged to follow. 
But the road suddenly had forked, turn- 
ing as clearly and invitingly off the beat- 
en path as the actual thread of roadway 
which curved toward the Montara hills. 
\fter forty-five years of heartbreaking 
plodding, Rufus Knowles had come to a 


vitingly, before him 


parting of the ways. For forty-five 
he had kept a steady, straight- 
ahead pace. Now, at this moment, it 


came upon him that he must decide 
once and for all whether he was to 
venture aheld or stick to the old course. 
He shook himself and stood up. The 
sweat had dried upon his brow, and as 
he pushed back his hat his heart beat 
quickly with a mixture of exaltation 
and fear 

Circling about, he swept the landscape 
with his deliberate gaze. Before him 
the artichoke-beds ran from the sea in 
rivulets of faint green toward the first 
rise of ground, but climbed no farther. 
Upward the fhelds of rye claimed half 
the mountainside, burning slowly to a 
dull gold under the sun’s caress. Along 
Montara’s slope, like shining beetles, 
two harvesters mowed with slow. efh- 
ciency. 

Standing there in the slanting light of 
late afternoon, Rufus Knowles sought 
out the roof-top of his former home. 
Between a thin hle of distorted cypress- 
trees he saw its red shingles outlined 
warmly in a golden haze, and for the 
last time he went over the details of his 
plan. Then, having settled the matter, 
he flung one last disdainful look at the 
main highway and turned triumphantly 
into the road toward Montara. 

At midnight the figure of Rufus 
Knowles crept back and stood once 
more at the spot where the Montara 
road melted into the main highway. A 
blanket of fog shut out the stars and 
wrapped the mountain’s flanks in a 
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moist pall. The wind, driving from the 
sea, had a bitter breath. 

He halted and looked back in the 
direction of his former home—a light 
pierced the blackness, beginning like a 
faint keyhole glimmer, and ending in a 
sudden, pufhng blaze. Rufus Knowles 
wheeled about and fled. 

As he turned his steps in the direction 
of the Half Moon Bay country a tu- 
mult of contradictory sensations surged 
over him—anxiety, relief, panic, calm. 
So he had succeeded, after all! There 
could be no reasonable doubt of that; 
in less than half an hour, if the wind 
kept up, his former home would be a 
heap of ashes. Already, with instinctive 
cunning, he was laying plans for col- 
lecting the insurance money. After the 
bank’s claim was satished, there would 
be something over five hundred dollars 
left. Five hundred dollars! The joy of 
it made him feel almost faint. Five 
hundred dollars, all at once, in his own 
hands! Suddenly, with temporary es- 
cape from poverty so positively assured, 
the hideousness of his slavery swept 
him. What a life he had led!) What a 
life! Pursued, persecuted, hounded by 
debt, picked clean of every penny before 
any was ever earned. 

He remembered his wife, the children 

not with joy, but as one remembers 
the squalid, petty, fretful circumstances 
of life. Looking at them with a clear 
vision, they appeared, divested of any 
sentiment, as added links to the chain 
that necessity had forged for him. Once 
his wife had been pretty; now almost 
the only thing about her he could call 
to mind was her ghastly smile that 
showed two missing teeth, a fact which 
in guarded moments she strove pathet- 
ically to hide. And he began to wonder 
how she would look with this gap 
filled, and her frowsy, faded hair fluffed 
up, and the flabby leanness of her throat 
covered with a scrap of lace or some such 
nonsense. 

He was walking swiftly, almost at a 
trot. [The wind, freshening, swept past 
him, full of the frank, open noise that 
breezes always affect in a treeless coun- 
try. The sea, breaking over the rocky 
coast, splashed softly and without roar. 
All at once Rufus Knowles stopped, 
oppressed by the solitude. Like most 


souls who wing suddenly toward free- 
dom, he felt the strain and came flut- 
tering down. He longed for the sight of 
some one—ves, of even his slatternly 
wife, with her missing teeth and her 


ghastly smile. At that moment his ear 
caught a faint sound of hoof-beats. His 
frst impulse was to run. A = curious 


bravado made him change his mind. 
He sat down in the shelter of a lupine 
thicket and W aited. 


The hoof-beats gradually became 
clearer, and then merged into a monot- 
onous rattle of loose-tired wheels. Long 
before the rig swung into view Rufus 
Knowles had guessed its occupant. Any 
one who had ever lived in the Half 
Moon Bay country knew the sound of 
Dick Mathews’s buggy; its steady, 
loose-jointed vibrations curiously sug- 
gested the genial clicking of its owner's 
tongue. 

Knowles felt relieved to discover that 
no one more formidable than Dick 
Mathews was abroad. He pulled his 
hat securely forward and stood up 
among the lupines, waiting. As the dim 
outlines of a horse came slowly out of 
the gloom Knowles stepped toward the 
roadside and Mathews drew up. 

“Going my way?” queried Mathews, 
moving up to make room. 

“Thanks,” replied Rufus Knowles, as 
he climbed into the proffered seat. 

“Just come from putting out a fire,’ 
Dick Mathews began, flicking his horse. 

“Yes?” half queried Rufus Knowles, 
inadequately. 

“Ever been in this country before?” 

“Once,” ventured Rufus Knowles. 

“Well, maybe you’ve heard of Rufus 
Knowles, then. It was his house started 
to burn up.” 

“Started to burn up?” almost whis- 
pered Rufus Knowles. 

“We put it out—John Simon with his 
garden hose and me with this here lap- 
robe. Say, fifteen minutes more and 
there wouldn’t have been a stick left 
standing. No, sirree, Bob, not with this 
here wind a-blowing.” 

A sense of futility swept over Rufus 
Knowles. His heart almost stopped 
beating. Finally he found his voice. 

‘Tell me about it,” he pleaded. ‘Tell 
me how you done it.” 
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FUS KNOWLES HAD COME TO A PARTING OF THE WAYS 
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Mathews leaned back with an air of 
importance and gave his nag the rein. 
‘I was just coming down the Montara 
road, driving slow-like, because the wind 
does get you up there, when all at once 
I seen something blaze up quick. ‘Well,’ 
sez | to myself, ‘something’s doing, and 
no mistake.’ And just then | swung 
round the cypress-trees Rufus Knowles 
planted five years back, and there, sure 
enough, stood John Simon in the road 
waving his arms like mad. ‘Help! 
Fire!’ he yells. . . . ‘Well, why don’t 
you get busy?’ I hits back. ‘’Ain’t you 
got a garden hose and common sense?” 

Well, that’s how we done it. He 
with his garden-hose and me with this 
here lap-robe, in less time than it takes 
to tell it. And what do you suppose? 
Somebody set that house afre, and 
no mistake, or my name ain’t Dick 
Mathews. Somebody set that house 
afire, but I ain’t saying who.’ 

Rufus Knowles peered furtively at the 
speaker. The night was still conven- 
iently black, and only the oval of Dick 
Mathews’s shiny face and his two hands 
loomed with secure indefiniteness. Rufus 
Knowles took courage. 

“Maybe Rufus Knowles done it him- 
self,” he hazarded, recklessly. 

Dick Mathews clucked scornfully to 
his horse. ‘“‘Rufus Knowles? Well, | 
guess you don’t know him. He ’ain’t 
got guts enough to fire a hen-coop. 
Rufus Knowles! Humph!” 

A surge of shame swept over Knowles, 
but a moment later the realization that 
he had dared what Mathews failed to 
impute to him made his heart quicken 
pridefully. 

“Oh, | dun’no’,” he shot back, with a 
show of spint; ‘I seen Rufus Knowles 
once, down at Moss Beach, and he didn’t 
look so unlikely.” 

Mathews cracked his whip. “I ain’t 
saying nothing against Rufus Knowles. 
He’s a good enough sort, only he’s been 
up against so much bad luck he ’ain’t 
got no more fight in him than a drowned 
gopher. Besides, how could he have 
done it? He’s been away, up in Hum- 
boldt County, for going on two years 
him and his wife and seven kids. Say, 
that was a family for you—always 
somebody ailing. Doctor’s buggy at the 
gate three hundred and sixty-three days 


in the year, leaving out the Fourth of 
July and Christmas. You know, | 
kinder think that pulled Rufus Knowles 
down just about as much as anything.” 

“Pulled down!” snorted Rufus 
Knowles. ‘‘Some men never get up far 
enough for that!” 

The vehemence of this observation 
rather startled Mathews out of his 
habitual, jogging calm. “Well, ” he 
began, soothingly, “I guess that’s right. 
| remember Rufus Knowles the first 
time he came into this country looking 
for a job. He got the job all nght—do- 
ing all sorts of odds and ends for the 
land company, and before he’d worked a 
week they'd saddled the most unlikely 
piece of ground in the country on him 
ten dollars down and ten dollars a 
month—you know, and then they talked 
him into putting up a house and moving 
his family down. Oh, they’re a slick 
bunch, all right! And as soon as he got 
enough money from the bank and had 
the house built, and moved his wife and 
seven kids clean from Humboldt, why, 
the company up and fired him. Gave 
his job, and sold a lot, and talked an- 
other man into he same thing. Say, 
stranger, they've filled up every swampy 
piece of ground in these here cow- 
pastures getting folks in and letting 
them stick.” Mathews stopped talk- 
ing long enough to reach for his pipe, 
and, as he knocked the ashes out of 
its blackened bowl, he continued: “* Well, 
Knowles played in luck for about a 
week. Got a job in San Francisco 
and went in on the six-thirty train every 
morning. That was the first of De- 
cember. It began to rain about the 
tenth. No, stranger, it didn’t rain; it 
just came down like it was running 
loose from a sluice-box, and the railroad 
went out with washouts and slides and 
stayed out for three solid months. And 
there Rufus Knowles was. I guess 
another man might have managed some 
way. I suppose he could have gone into 
town and held the job down and sent 
money home, but Knowles wasn’t much 
on figuring how to do things. Then 
them kids of his took sick, one after 
another, and his wife—they do say his 
wife just talks mostly, which ain’t a 
very comforting habit. By March, 
Knowles was in a bad fx—a talky wife, 
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and seven kids, and interest piling up 
at the bank. So he up and rented his 
house to old John Simon, and lit out 
again up to Humboldt County. That 
was the craziest thing he ever done, 
because old John Simon ’ain’t got twen- 
ty-hve cents to his name, and never will 
have. Knowles never did get any 
rent out of old John Simon. . . . Yes, 
stranger, | guess you’re right, after all, 
some men never stay above water more 
’n five minutes—their feet’s too durned 
heavy.” 

Rufus Knowles said nothing. He lost 
interest in everything—even the out- 
come of his futile attempt to trick fate. 
The house had not burned down because 
Dick Mathews had happened along at 
the right moment. Could anything be 
more simple, and usual, and in order? 
Was not his life filled with just such ex- 
asperatingly reasonable circumstances? 
And, now, things would go on as they 
always had, to the inevitable conclusion 

the bank would foreclose; he would 
lose his job because, even now, he had 
been away three days without an ex- 
planation; and his wife would talk. 
How she would talk! The house would 
continue to smell horribly of campho- 
rated oil and cough-mixture and_pare- 
goric, while the children went about 
alternately with their necks swathed 
in hideous bits of red flannel that made 
their wizened faces a ghastly white. 
And there rose before Rufus Knowles 
a succession of years, each more deadly 
than the last, eked out in petty, squalid 
towns, until one fine day he would up 
and die and end it all. 

Across the treeless hill country the 
wind circled unsteadily with herce gusts, 
and the thick mantle of fog began to 
tear apart and be hurtled across the 
sky in detached flights. A wan, slender 
moon peeped out at intervals. 

In the uncertain moonlight familiar 
objects began to appear—gray, sea- 
shore bungalows; wind-bitten eucalyp- 
tus-trees, flapping mournfully; clumps 
of cypress, huddling together like storm- 
bound sheep. Rufus Knowles had been 
raised in the North, where the trees 
swept victoriously to the water's edge; 
he could never quite feel at home among 
these naked hills that drew in so eagerly 
the ocean’s veil-like mists for a covering. 
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‘To-night the whole landscape, obscured 
by fog and harried by wind, seemed 
me:ancholy and terrible. Even the plac- 

« hgure of Dick Mathews assumed a cer- 
tain sinister grotesqueness that shriveled 
Rufus Knowles’s spirit. 

Moving = away from Mathews, 
Knowles grasped his hat in both hands 
and pulled it down close to his eves. 
This sudden stirring roused his com- 
panion, who began to drone on, half 
musingly : 

“No, sirree, Rufus Knowles ne ver done 
that fring; but it ain’t going to be hard 
to find out who was the man. Say, 
did | tell you what me and John Simon 
found under that house? A bundle of 
cotton batting soaked alcohol. The 
cotton didn’t burn very lively—didn’t 
get soaked far enough in, | guess. Well, 
old John Simon was just chucking the 
whole thing away when | up and grabbed 
it. And what do you suppose | found? 
A cash tag from Costa’s store in 
Half Moon Bay. Say, that there fool 
bought that cotton at Costa’s yester- 
day.” He halted long enough to kick 
a bundle near his feet. ‘That’s the 
whole mess. I’m fetching it along for 
evidence. It won’t take long to run 
down the man who bought that cotton 
at Costa’s yesterday. He must be 
round here somewhere.” He turned 
with a quick movement, flashing a self- 
satished smirk at Rufus Knowles. 

For a moment Knowles recoiled; then 
a sudden hatred began to stir him, and 
in this fierce heat of passion ugly im- 
pulses blossomed. He had a desire to 
spring, hurl himself forward, mn throt- 
tle Dick Mathews without further ado. 

Meanwhile, the landscape, bathed in 
obscure moonlight, began to flatten and 
stretch itself to the east with soft, 
undulating freedom. Near the sea 
the sand gathered snug hillocks as 
the shore-line became less abrupt. The 
country lost its ruggedness and the 
ocean rolled landward in_ prolonged, 
dee p- voiced Surges. The old horse set- 
tled down into an almost motionless 
amble; Dick Mathews commenced sing- 
ing. 

Rufus Knowles, casting furtive side- 
glances at his companion, gave himself 
up to blood-red visions. He had never 
felt so clear-minded, so keen-witted, as 
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he did at this moment. Why had he 
come unarmed? With a pistol or a 
knife— Yes, a knife was what he would 
have liked—something sharp and bright 
and noiseless. Without so much as ris- 
ing in his seat he could do the trick. 
Just a swift turn, a mighty lunge, and 
all would be over. As it was, he would 
have to wait for just the right moment. 
The old nag was slow enough in all 
conscience, but if a scuffle took place in 
the buggy, who could tell to what speed 
fright might urge the animal? 

What pretense could he use to get 
Dick Mathews out of the buggy? Upon 
solid ground the whole affair could be 
managed so simply. He had but to 
get his man off guard and fly at his 
throat. Perhaps a stone would set- 
tle everything—a sharp, jagged stone. 
Or would a heavy piece of granite, 
smoothed round by the sea, be better? 
He could not have told just why this 
itching for murder possessed him so 
completely. At first he had wished to 
destroy the evidence that Mathews had 
against him, but, on second thought, 
even one so dull as he could see the 
futility of such an action. Mathews ir- 
ritated him beyond endurance. ‘The 
man’s confidence, his. self-satisfaction, 
the drawling evenness of his voice were 
enraging, until he became unconsciously 
a symbol of everything hateful, as if he 
were the fate of Rufus Knowles made 
flesh—a_ petty, trivial, ready-to-wear 
fate without dignity or color. 

Rufus Knowles was living too pas- 
sionately at this moment to feel the 
claims of the past. Yesterday’s life 
seemed faintly gray, like the melan- 
choly remnants of a camp-hre at dawn; 
but every dead hope, every dry-eyed 
disappointment, every unvoiced despair, 
smoldered beneath the ashes. Person- 
alities had ceased to exist; no one re- 
mained in the world but Rufus Knowles 

all else were mere shadows, creatures 
of delirium, obscure yet vivid. The sea 
kept up its prideful roar, the moon con- 
tinued to smile wanly through a mist, 
the trees still bent their patient faces 
toward the east; but even these sane 
and beautiful realities grew into dis- 
torted fancies. He was recalled vi- 


olently by the sudden stopping of the 
horse. 
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“Want to stretch out?” Mathews in- 
quired. ‘Thought I’d give the old nag 
a drink, seeing that we're so near Mike 
Collins’s watering-trough.” 


Dick Mathews climbed down and un- 
checked the horse, patting the animal 
in good-natured, intimate fashion. Ru- 
fus Knowles stood for a moment dazed. 
Then, with his usual stolid, deliberate 
movements, he crawled out of his seat 
and stood on firm ground. He waved 
his arms about to rouse his sluggish 
blood as he sniffed the air. The night 
was full of pleasant odors, fresh and 
aromatic. 

The horse drank greedily. Rufus 
Knowles listened to the animal’s meas- 
ured gulping, and he watched M: athews 
bending affectionately over the old nag’s 
neck. He felt a sudden pang. Mathews 
Was a good sort, and vet there seemed 
nothing to do but kill him. Making up 
his mind was so novel for Rufus Knowles 
that he had not acquired mental flexi- 
bility. He had decided quite unmis- 
takably upon killing; there seemed no 
other way out. 

The horse finished drinking and lifted 
its head. Knowles glanced about un- 

easily. Why hadn’t he looked for a 
weapon? A jagged stone, or a piece of 
granite smoothed round by the sea? He 
began a search, kicking up the sand 
furiously. Mathews was stirring 
again. Was he check-reining the horse? 
No; the animal had decided on another 
drink, and his master was acquiescing 
genially. Knowles breathed easier; but 
he continued to scuff up the sand with 
herce, almost despairing, vigor. 


And at once it came over him that if 


he were to do the thing at all, it must be 
done with his hands. He backed away 
from Mathews. The horse raised its 
head from the trough for the second 
time, and Mathews drew up the check- 
rein. Rufus Knowles, poising his hands 
in midair, suddenly ran forward; his 
shadow moved grotesquely in front, like 
an evil spirit. 

Before he was upon his man Dick 
Mathews had turned and faced him. 
Rufus Knowles halted. Then, without 
a word, they grappled. 

Weaponless, they clutched and beat 
and tore at each other with/all the 
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savagery of naked hands and claws. 
They fought blindly, without rules, stag- 
gering and swaying noiselessly upon the 
soft carpet of sand like two dazed, hun- 
ger-mad coyotes upon a moonlit des- 
ert. Suddenly they both went down in 
a heap, Mathews on top. Rufus Knowles 
raised himself with a movement of heroic 
desperation that threw Mathews on his 
feet again. ‘| he othe I le ape d up quickly. 
Standing for a moment motionless, they 
began to circle about, covering each 
otherw ith Cautious, ¢ at-like gazes. Blood 
dripped from Rufus Knowles’s lip, and 
the breathing of Dick Mathews had an 
ominous snarl in tt. 

Rufus Knowles Was conscious of al 
fine exaltation. Never before had he 
sensed the intoxication of battle. The 
past was buried, forgotten. He lived in 
an immediate, golden present, made up 
of swift heartbeats and passionate, phys- 
ical initiative and contemptuous indif- 
fe rence. He Was glad now that he had 
found no we apons but his hands for the 
encounter. He wanted to settle his 
score with fate man to man, bare-hsted, 
without help or hindrance. He wanted 
to prove himself. He wanted to strangle 
failure, to beat destiny into insensibility. 
\nd as he circled about, waiting for an 
opportunity to leap at Dick Mathews’s 
throat, his enemy grew more and more 
impersonal, became an abstraction, an 
unreal though poignant mockery, a 
spawn of chance, a creature of delirium 
to be seized and annihilated. 

The wind was playing with the sea’s 
murmurings, expanding and confusing 
them; off in the distance a fog-horn 
bellowed; overhead the telegraph-wires 
hummed; but Rufus Knowles heard 
nothing but the heavy panting of Dick 
Mathews. He stood still, putting his 
hand instinctively to his head in an 
endeavor to shield his face with the hat 
that had long since been trampled under- 
foot. The knowledge that his hat was 
gone confused him; there followed an 
unguarded moment. 

When he recovered himself he dis- 
covered Dick Mathews making straight 
for him. He planted his two feet firmly 
in the sand and waited, his arms out- 
stretched blindly to w ard off Mathews’s 
furious onrush. The dark fhgure moving 
swiftly toward him took on a whirling 
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aspect, like a dancing flurry of wind. 
Suddenly Dick 
Mathews’s heavy breathing ceased and 
Knowles knew that his antagonist had 
stopped abruptly. In the intense, 
startling moment following, the drawling 
voice of Dick Mathews broke the sus- 
pense: 

* By God! if it ain’t Rufus Knowles!” 

Knowles opened his eyes and shud- 
dered faintly, like a sleeper violently re- 
claimed from nightmare. All the fine 
frenzy was gone; he felt a sudden im- 
potence. The two were so close that 
their breaths swept each other, and 
Rufus Knowles knew that the depth of 
his incapacity was being measured by 
Mathews. 

They stood for a moment in silence; 
then Dick Mathews put his hand lightly 
upon Knowles’s shoulder and said, not 
unkindly: 

“It’s getting on a bit. Hadn’t we 
better be going?” 

Knowles shook off Mathews with a 
movement of acquiescence. The two 
turned and made for the buggy. And 
in that moment Rufus Knowles felt 
the past reclaim and shackle him. 


He closed his eves. 


Rufus Knowles and Dick Mathews 
resumed the ride as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Mathews’s tongue clicked as 
regularly and inconsequentially as be- 
fore, and Knowles listened with a singu- 
lar apathy, sitting forward on the seat 
in a posture of passive unrest. 

‘Nobody "ll need to know nothing 
about it,” Mathews said, reassuringly. 
“| ain’t going to spring no evidence on 
you. And Pll work old Simon round. 
He'll forget it all by to-morrow, any- 
way.” 

Thus he droned on, kindly, humor- 
ously, full of homely, rugged fellowship. 
Rufus Knowles said nothing. 

At first Knowles could not think, but 
gradually he lost even the sense of 
Mathews’s presence, so completely did 
his thoughts claim him. And there rose 
before him again a picture of his wife. 
. . . Before he had come away from 
home he had told her his errand. He 
remembered how timorously he had 
broached the subject, full of a masculine 
idea of feminine faint-heartedness. He 
felt that he could never forget the pict- 
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ure that she made, sitting in the uncer- 
tain lamplight, listening to his story — 
the greediness of her smile, the little, 
darting, avaricious glints in her yellow 
eyes, the shameless expectancy with 
which she leaned forward so that no 
detail might escape. He had hoped to 
have her dissuade him, and it was only 
now that he realized how great had been 
his disappointment to find her sinking 
so quickly to his own level. She had 
been pretty and sweet once, he thought, 
ruefully—pretty and sweet, and full of 
an intuitive niceness. And now she had 
lost it all somewhere. Where? Where? 
he found himself demanding. 

Well, things might have been worse. 
He had failed, but chance had tempered 
the wind. Thanks to his garrulous 
friend, he would not serve a term in jail. 
He would still be spared to his family; 
xe could— _ His train of thought halted 
abruptly. Spared to his family! For 
what? He laughed inwardly. He had 
never given them a name; he had never 
made them a living. Suppose he were to 
die, at once, in Dick Mathews’s buggy? 
How would such a circumstance affect 
his wife and his children? An icy bit- 
terness swept him as he answered his 
own question. Such a_ circumstance 
would make not the slightest difference, 
except that his wife might rise above 
the occasion and surprise herself. 

He had never faced himself honestly 
before. Every failure had been softened 
by the feeling that the seeds of success 
were abundantly his, if only opportunity 
would scatter them upon fallow ground 

that narcotic with which all incompe- 
tents lull the stings of adversity. But 
now he was looking at things squarely, 
without much reasoning, but instinc- 
tively, intuitively, with his heart, more 
than his mind, bared to the winds of 
disillusionment. And an unconquerable 
weariness, a sense of dreary futility, op- 
pressed him. 

Suddenly he realized that the bug- 
gy was turning off the highway, and 
he put his hand protestingly upon 
Mathews’s arm. 

“Say, what’s up?’ he demanded. 
‘Let me out.” 

Mathews reined the ambling nag. 
“Why, don’t get excited,” he drawled. 
“Don’t you see? We're home.” 


“I’m going on,” said Rufus Knowles, 
with a strange vehemence. 

Mathews looked incredulous. “ Go- 
ing on? What for? Ain’r you going to 
stop a bit and get some sleep? Maybe 
you're afraid of my wife. Say, she ain’t 
the talking kind.” 

“Te ain’t that, Mathews. I just want 
to give myself up and settle the whole 
thing.” 

“Give yourself up? You’re crazy! 
What’s the idea? Nobody ’ll know. 
ll fx old—” 

Rufus Knowles stopped Mathews 
with a quick, impatient gesture. “*‘ You 
can’t fx nobody, Mathews, and you 
know it. Murder always vi// out. [’m 
a fool, and fools ’ain’t got no business 
trying to back fate off the boards. | 
got off on the wrong foot to-night, but 
that ain’t worrying me a whole lot. The 
main thing is I got off. I may not have 
brains enough to fire a_ hen-coop, 
Mathews, but you'll have to admit I 
have got guts enough. Anyway, I’m 
going through with what I started, that’s 
all.” 

This was a long speech for Knowles, 
and the temper of it gave him something 
of the same thrill that marked his 
physical encounter with Mathews. He 
climbed out of the buggy and stood up 
proudly. 

“How about your wife? And the 
children?” argued Mathews. ‘It’s all 
very well—this here hifalutin’ talk, but 
how about them? Who’s to earn them a 
living?” 

“God knows, Mathews! I ’ain’t done 
it for them yet.” 

“Nor never will,” sneered Mathews, 
scornfully. 

“Nor never will, I guess,” echoed 
Rufus Knowles. 

They stood and looked at each other 
searchingly; then Mathews, raising the 
reins preparatory to urging on the 
horse, made one more try. 

* Ain’t no chance of talking you out of 
this here fool business?” 

“No, Mathews.” 

“Going to give yourself up? Well, 
maybe you’re right. Only, that wouldn’t 
be Dick Mathews’s way. If I’ve got to 
die, I’m going to die fighting, and don’t 
you forget it!” 

“That’s just what I’m_ doing. 
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You see, it’s just like nine of us on a who'd been in jail. And there wasn’t 





sinking raft—me and my wife and _ such a lot of difference between me and } 
} the seven kids. I’m going to strike him—excepting he had it on me forty 
out for the shore’ and take a chance. ways. It ain’t the going to jail that’s 
That’s better than staying by the game _ bothering me; it’s wondering whether 
and swamping them all.” even that ‘Il learn me anything.” 
e “Do you call going to jail striking out Mathews brought the tip of his 
for the shore?” stump) whip down on the horse’s back. 
‘It’s striking out all right enough, Chere ain’t no use arguing with a fool!” 
When a man’s drowning he don’t think _ he retorted, almost venomously. 
much about what kind of a shore he’s Rufus Knowles stood looking at the 
going to land on.” ground; when he raised his eyes he dis- 
“Well, you might just as well drown covered that he was alone. He drew 
as starve on a desert island.” in a long breath and a sigh escaped 
Rufus Knowles closed his teeth dog- him. 
gedly. “‘A drowning man don’t figure + “‘ Well, it’s striking out, anyway,” he 
it that way,” he flung back. muttered, as he swung into a walk. 
“You won’t be fit for nothing, At that moment he heard the friendly 
Knowles, after you get out. None of crowing of a cock, and as he looked up 
them ever are.” toward the hills dawn began to flame 


“Oh, I dun’no’. I met a fellow once — the ghostly mists. 


i 
Renascence 
JAMES B. KENYON 
ONG, long ago such mornings broke; 
4On jeweled slopes strange fires awoke; 
Up from the south warm odors streamed, 
And ’mid green fields far waters gle: med. 
Che degwood through its leafy bars 
Shook out its immemorial stars, 
While from their cool nest-cradling boughs 
Smali minstrels piped their lyric vows. 
Soft showers caressed the laughing world; 
The ferns their feathery fronds uncurled; 
The osier poised its slender lance; 
A thousand wings, with gleam and glance, 
Pulsed onward where down pathways free 
The jocund hours danced gleefully. 
"> O wistful heart, be glad that yet 
The rainbow dreams, the sweet regret, be 


Ghosts of dear memories that have died, 
Fond hopes that passed unsatished, 

Old ardors of the vanished prime, 
Breathe upward through the dust of time, 
For life is fresh, and love is new, 

And youth still keeps | its vernal dew, 
And greets the season’s pomp of green, 
Its aureate mists, its astral sheen, 

With the vague wonder and delight 
Which years can never banish quite, 
While quickens in the kindling blood 
The rapture of the swelling bud. 
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ve RA OAHE slang of the Amer- 


* icans is speech from the 





ago in an 
: Sour current idiom. 
Doubtless ss ¥- takes it more seriously 
than do we; or else he assumes that we 
take nothing seriously; that our hearts 
are not organs of our being, but appliqué 
ornaments on the sleeves of our machine- 
made coats and shirt-waists. But if to 
him the heart is the seat not so much of 
the emotions as of imagination, we may 
go so far with him as to admit that we 
wear it on our sleeves ready to be ap- 
plied to all matters of our lives, espe- 
cially those which we as Americans hold 
in common, and that the speech which 
comes from it is the current metaphor 
of our wy mg 
Slang, Gelett Burgess once said, 
“the illegitimate sister of Poetry, cher 
/ makes with her a common cause against 
} the utilitarian economy of prose.’ 
Their common ground is the realm>of 
metaphor, as we are quick to recognize, 
for we like to think of our ready idiom as 
the stuff that poetry is made of. “‘Good 
night!”’ we exclaim to express the finality 
of a lost cause, and it makes us feel that 
we are poets or that Shakespeare was 
an every-day American to find it in the 
same sense in “Henry IV.,” Part I, “If 
he fall in, good night! or sink or swim.” 
Chaucer uses “come off” and “go sit 
down.” Shakespeare has “‘not in it.” 
Sheridan has “cut it out.” The list 
might be prolonged; and when all ex- 
amples are put together one begins to 
doubt whether all new slang is not old 
poetry writ large. Indeed, slang is 
poetry in just so far as it seeks the emo- 
tions through the freshly edged meta- 
phor. It is the opposite of poetry in that 
it consciously seeks to be in bad taste. 
The difference is in the nature of the 
emotion it seeks to rouse. Its humor is 


essay on 


] Rearts ” so said an Eng- 
7 Xe | ish writer (Mr. Doug- 
. si las S. Martin) not long 


Falstafhan; it speaks to us not in tears, 
but in fun only. If it is not grotesque— 
if it is funny merely because it is new— 
its career as slang is short; it either 
perishes or becomes plain English. The 
slang metaphor, too, as the ephemerid 
of poetry, has a short cycle of life with 
startling power of self-renewal. It is like 
evolution afflicted with the speed mania, 
type succeeding type so fast that one 
loses the sense of continuity in the 
process. When a careless collegian of 
George Ade’s says, “Father, you talk 
like a hod of ashes,” the figure is not hard 
to recognize; it is at least true to type. 
But when Wallace Irwin’s inebriate calls 
on some one fo 


corral the jim-jam bugs that madly race 
Around the eaves that from my forehead jut, 


one must think twice to determine just 
what metaphors he has so wildly and 
perilously extended into the realm of the 
grotesque. A new phrase has a razor 
edge which is soon broken or turned by 
the rough handling to which it is inev- 
itably subjected; it must be re-edged bY 
extension of the figure. “‘Hot air” thus 
becomes ‘“‘south wind” or “baked 
wind”; ‘“‘gas” becomes “ balloon juice”’; 
the milder image of the “easy mark” is 
expanded to 


any centenarian can see 
To ring a bull’s-eye when he shoots at me. 


“*hit the 


> 


“Go up in the air” becomes 
ceiling’’; “‘ peach” becomes “‘nectarine’ 
and then “‘peacherino.” A few years ago 
we reminded the egotist that he was not 
“the only pebble on the beach”; next 
came “the only oyster in the stew,” and 
even “the only lion after Daniel.” 

“Thirty cents” developed into “‘six 
plugged nickels.” “You're not so 
warm” ran through many rapid changes; 
among others, “there are cripples livelier 
than you.” Slang expressions are like 


the proverbial mule in that they have no 
pride of ancestry (albeit they sometimes 
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come of kingly stock), but the compari- 
son goes no further, for they have un- 
bounde . hope of posterity. Beside such 
h ruage the legitimate 
met: “oe of poetry shines like a planet; 
it fades only to return, and the memory 
holds it dear. 

If we grant slang its metaphor, and 
assume, as we safely may, its democracy, 
we have advanced by two axioms toward 
the problem of it; that there is a prob- 
lem few who have to do with slang either 
as producers or consumers will be dis- 
posed to deny. If we put these axioms in 
relation with two propositions which 
seem mutually exclusive, there may be 
generated light that will enable us to see 
the problem steadily and see it whole. 
This hope we may have, too, with no 
fear of ever reaching the deadly finality 
of an answer. The two propositions are: 
first, slang is a principle of decay in 
language; second, slang is a principle of 
growth in language. 

About the first, any schoolma’am can 
tell us. When Johnny in the “English” 
class declares that “‘Claudio gave Hero 
an awful bawling out in the church when 
they went to get married,” she will, 
unless she knows more than most of her 
kind about Shakespeare’s own use of 
slang, expatiate on the decay of the 
language (due to slang) since the poet 
fixed its standard of purity. She will 
show that slang indigates lack on the 
user's part of both vocabulary and 
ideas, and that if Johnny persists in us- 
ing it he will have neither, and that if 
all the Johnnies use it, both will disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. Very 
likely she looks to some authority who 
says, “Slang is the great corrupting 
matter; it is perishable itself, and cor- 
rupts what is round it.” She draws the 
obvious inference, and deals with such 
slang as comes under her jurisdiction as 
if any one using it or countenancing it 
were in a conspiracy against the bone 
and sinew of the language. But Johnny 
thinks he knows a bit about slang him- 
self. “Oh, piffle!” he mutters under his 
breath; he would say it aloud if he 
could quote the words of the sage who 
says, “Slang may be called almost the 
only living language.” Johnny is less 
articulate; he only “has a hunch” that 
slang is always to be encouraged because 
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it is the language of the future, andthz at 
any one who tries to suppress it is 
“standing right in front of the band- 
wagon.” 

Most of us agree with both Johnny 
and the teacher and are not troubled by 
the paradox, for it lies at the very heart 
of our democracy, and we believe that 
that heart beats true. We look on with 
“keen untroubled face”? (our own idiom 
phrases it less academically) while Mr. 
Kipling points out to his puzzled coun- 
trymen the paradoxes of our democracy. 
We are “hedged with alien speech” he 
tells them, and “flout the law we make,” 
never ceasing the while to “‘make the 
law we flout.” Of our language we may 
fairly imagine Englishmen thinking, as 
one of them is said to have spoken, of 
the city of New York—‘‘It will be won- 
derful when it is finished.”” We in our 
turn look to the other side of the Atlan- 
tic and think we notice that most things 
that are finished are dead. With our 
own poet (Mrs. Piatt) we see “‘a waste 
of grave-dust, stamped with crown and 
crest,” and we are content to be still 
growing. Whatever the inconveniences 
of our paradoxes and crudities in lan- 
guage, and there are many, they are not 
morbid symptoms. 

Order and uniformity in language are 
desirable qualities; we should and do 
seek them ever. We may have them 
when we are willing to pay the price, 
but the price is one which Americans are 
unwilling to pay. Its name is aristoc- 
racy. We believe in the principle of 
civilian control. If we were willing to 
hand over our language to some im- 

erial council or royal academy we might 
one in it the same system and efficiency 
that, for example, the Germans have, 
which is all that is humanly possible, a 
fixed standard of correctness, follow 1 
who may. But we Americans are apt to 
resent even the implication of aristoc- 
racy implied in some of the objections 
often raised to our free and easy way of 
handling English. “The King’s Eng- 
lish” our critics sometimes call it, as if 
the king were defender of the language 
no less than of the faith; as if it were a 
possession of his which he had graciously 
lent his people for their use, not abuse. 
They in turn imply proprietary rights in 
it when they express anxiety for its fate 
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in our irreverent hands. And even 
among ourselves there is a small group 
who seem at times to claim special 
privilege. Professors, school-teachers, 
pedants, and many arbiters of taste, may 
now and then be caught in the act of 
commenting on language as if they 
owned it. Every man, be he king, 
peasant, or emperor, owns just so much 
of the language as he wields power over. 
The monarch may have his “nick on the 
cavalry horses,” and “his mark on the 
medical stores,” but over language he 
has little more power than other men; 
scarcely more than Canute had over 
the waves. ‘Through his eminence he 
may, aS may any conspicuous man, in- 
fluence it by way of fashion; if the 
change proves permanent, he has added 
a grain to the sands of the shore. But 
the more one observes the ways of lan- 
guage the more is one inclined to be- 
lieve that neither demagogue, peda- 
gogue, king, critic, nor any law but its 
own has any measurable effect on it. 
Man-made laws affect it very much as 
engineering works affect the Mississippi 
River. If the engineers creep up when 
the river isn’t looking and put in a sin- 
cere piece of work that harmonizes with 
natural forces, it may last for a time. 
Such work is very much like trying 
to “change a law of nature by Act of 
Congress,” and so is any decree in regard 
to language. A law may affect the 
written language so as to make it con- 
form either more closely or less closely 
to the spoken language. If the change 
indicated by the law is away from the 
spoken language the law soon shows its 
absurdity. Laws may determine for a 
time which language a folk shall speak, 
but they cannot affect the structure of 
larynx and vocal cords or change ways 
of thought, and these are to language 
what climate and land contours are to a 
river. Laws come and go, but language 
goes on forever. 

How, then, are we to have order and 
unity in language, if democracy means 
anarchy, and aristocracy (if it be pos- 
sible) means dry-rot? What, in a word, 
should be our attitude toward this un- 
ruly element called slang? The question 
has been answered (by Prof. G. L. 
Kittredge) in such a way as to raise 
another: “The prejudice against this 


form of speech is to be encouraged, 
though it usually rests on a misconcep- 
tion.’ As evil communication, slang 
may corrupt good manners, the speech, 
that is, of the individual, and it is as a 
corrupter of good manners that the 
prejudice against it is chiefly to be en- 
couraged. The misconception is prob- 
ably the idea that it can have any harm- 
ful effect on language im general, the 
language that goes on hike life itself, 
to whom the individual is as nothing. 
After all, how can slang corrupt this liv- 
ing language? A slang word or expres- 
sion may do one of three things: it may 
disappear after a comparatively brief 
vogue; it may remain for centuries in 
the language as slang; it may come into 
good use. Those expressions which dis- 
appear have about as much effect on the 
language as foam does on the ocean. 
Those which remain as slang neither 
help nor hinder much, except as more 
or less disreputable auxiliaries. Those 
which come into good use make for 
sound growth: A look at the nature of 
the process may shed some light on the 
part we should consciously take ir. it. 
We may imagine slang as “almost the 
only living language,” clamorously of- 
fering us new words to be voted into our 
vocabularies or blackballed at our col- 
lective pleasure. The process is prod- 
igally wasteful as those of Nature her- 
self—if “of fifty seeds” Nature “brings 
but one to bear,” language is no less 
“careful of the type” and “careless of 
the single life,” for of a thousand ephem- 
eral words but one will hold its place in 
the eternal language. Those that perish 
are quite as ltkely to be killed by their 
friends who work them to death as by 
their enemies, the purists, who mercilessly 
hunt them down. Any expression that 
survives both treatments is likely to 
be true metal and worthy the place it 
has won in the face of the severest com- 
petition. However hard on the indi- 
vidual word, and however wasteful, the 
process is a good one for the language. 
Now, if the matter were as simple as 
voting “yes” or “‘no” on a single propo- 
sition, we could understand it easily 
enough. A vote might not count more 
than a grain of sand im a ton, but at least 
each voter would know that he had con- 
tributed one millionth of one per cent. 
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to a result, and would know within a 
lifetime what the result was. But how 
is it with language? We have a hundred 
million voters each voting every day and 
all day, and each voting for a different 
thing. If we think of a deliberative 
body of fifty men proceeding under par- 
liamentary rules to some action, each 
wanting something slightly different 
from anything wanted by any of the 
others, we can easily imagine that not 
one, or at most not more than one, will 
be satisfied with the action of the whole 
body. Multiply the number by a 
million or two and remove all parlia- 
mentary rules, and you have a figure 
that might serve to show the status of 
the “science” of language. Language ts 
a resultant we cannot hope to calculate, 
from a composition of forces so intricate 
we cannot trace it. Not all your prayers 
will cancel half a line, nor all your tears 
wash out a word of it. Neither can you 
by taking thought add a word to its 
vocabulary, though you may do so easily 
by a lucky chance. Not all the efforts 
of the word architects have given us 
an acceptable pronoun for the third per- 
son singular masculine and feminine in 
one, but the humorist gives us a useful 
word, bromide, which in a year or two 
from its first appearance makes its way 
into the dictionary, soberly accepted in 
its new sense. Attempts to modify lan- 
guage deliberately are like eugenics, 
which is faultless in theory, and works 
beautifully on guinea-pigs. And here 
again language 1s like poetry; it does 
not flourish if we try to grow it by logic. 

Here, then, lies the real problem for 
those of us who have a conscience in the 
matter, and it is not unlike the problem 
of life itself. Is language a matter of 
blind fate that leaves us neither duty 
nor power? Most of us prefer to think it 
is not; that we have both duty and 
power in questions of speech, even 
though neither is clear to see. For our 
belief that the prejudice against slang 
should be encouraged, one reason at least 
may be offered. Two of the forces in 
the complex from which language 
emerges are those of opposition and en- 
couragement; these two are a part of 
the energy which is the vitality of lan- 
guage. It is like some of the processes 
of nature in this respect, it must be 
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opposed if it is to be healthy growth. _ 
Killing new words if you can does not. 
kill language any more than cutting 
back a grape-vine kills grapes. It is in 
our power to supply vitality; it is our 
duty to do so. One duty toward slang is 
not to be neutral. In so far as we have 
convictions, feelings, beliefs about it, 
we should act on them. Another duty 
is to act as intelligently as possible. It 
is true that imagination rather than in- 
tellect seems to supply the energy that 
inspires and shapes language, but intel- 
ligence is the guiding principle of it in so 
far as it has any, and ought to be so more 
than it is. We call on it for guidance 
whenever we seek to make a conscious 
choice, whenever we question the present 
status or probable future of an expres- 
sion that is or has been slang, asking, 
Has it come into good use? Is it likely 
ever to prove of permanent value? 

Of the fate of current slang words we 
may find an index in the fate, wherever 
it has been determined, of analogous 
words in the past. The word automobile 
is built to describe a new species, and we 
promptly shorten it to auto. Somewhat 
more than a hundred years ago a new 
and fashionable vehicle was the cabriolet. 
By 1830 the abbreviated form cab was 
in good use. One might infer that auto 
would be in good use by 1930 were it not 
for the fact that the vaguer car is super- 
seding it. From the past we learn that 
abbreviations which are at first slangy 
are likely to survive if they are perma- 
nently useful. On September 28, 1710, 


Asteele published in The Tatler an un- 


signed letter written by Swift, who com- 
plained of the popular and fashionable 
corruption of the language. One fauit in 
particular he mentioned: 


which consists in pronouncing the first syl- 
lable in a word that has many, and dismissing 
the rest, such as “ Phizz,”’ “ Hipps,” “ Mobb,” 
“Pozz,” “Rep,” and many more, when we 
are already overloaded with monosyllables, 
which are the disgrace of our language. Thus 
we cram one syllable, and cut off the rest, 
as the owl fattened her mice after she had 
bit off their legs, to prevent them from 
running away; and if ours be the same reason 
for maiming our words, it will certainly 
answer the end; for I am sure no other nation 
will desire to borrow them. Some words are 
hitherto but fairly split, and therefore only 
in their way to perfection, as Incog and 
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Plenipo: But in a short time, it is to be 
hoped, they will be further docked to Inc 
and Plen. This reflection has made me of 
late years very impatient fora peace, which | 
believe would save the lives'of many brave 
words, as well as men. The war has intro- 
duced abundance of polysyllables, which will 
never be able to live many more campaigns, 
“Speculations,” “Operations,” “ Prelimina- 


ries,’ “‘ Ambassadors,” “‘ Palisadoes,”’ “Com- 
munication,” ‘‘Circumvallation,” ‘ Battal- 
ions,’ as numerous as they are, if they 


attack us too frequently in our Coffee 
Houses, we shall certainly put them to flight 
and cut off the rear. 


Of the “maimed” words which Swift 
complains of here, mod, for mobile vulgus, 
is the only one which really survives. 
Hyp for hypochondria has given way.to 
the older grouch, probably because 
grouch speaks more plainly for itself— 
hyp might stand for any one of a hundred 
words derived from or built upon the 
Greek. Similar causes might account 
for the fate of pos and phiz, which, if 
they have not ac ‘tually passed out of the 
language, are mere ghosts of archaisms. 
Reputation is rep nowadays only in a few 
slang phrases (demi-rep, “go get a rep”’), 
but is not widely accepted because the 
word is not so widely used as to prove 
a stumbling-block—most persons who 
use it at all are willing to use the whole 
of it. Incognito and plenipotentiary are 
seldom used informally; for such occa- 
sions incog and plenipo still stand ready, 
but they are dusty with disuse. An 
expression that is used to-day in news- 
paper diplomacy, chargé d'affaires, is 
shortened and anglicized to charge, and 
used as if it were a title. But we re- 
tain mob because it means only one thing, 
and that thing we have always with us. 
By analogy we might augur a successful 
career for auto and phone, were it not for 
the fact that photo has been knocking at 
the gate for fifty years with lessening 
chances of gaining admittance, and that 
gent and pants have been on the waiting- 
list even longer. Of American speakers 
of English, probably nine-tenths know 
no other word than pants for the garment 
it names; still this all but unanimous vote 
for it does not make it acceptable to 
the necessary “majority of the best 
writers and speakers,” for it still has the 
taint of vulgarity, 
to the same effect have not. 


whereas other words 
College 
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slang is full of abbreviations which seem 
useful to the users; prof for 
exam for examination, dorm for dormi- 
tory, track for track athletics, polecon for 
political economy, phil for philosophy, 
and a hundred others. If these do not 
become widely current outside college 
circles it is probably because the public 
knows little of the things they name. 
War, too, contributes monosyllables, as 
Swift suggests in his letter to The Tatler, 
but it is not, as a rule, the coffee-house 
strategist who makes them out of poly- 
syllables, but rather the soldier in the 
trenches who makes them more or less 
from the whole cloth. While he strafes 
the boche and the zepp we read and 
talk of salients and offensives, hydro- 
aeroplanes and merchant submarines, 
superdreadnaughts and torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers. If these last long enough in 
our every-day vocabulary to lose the 
gloss of technicality we may reduce 
them to lower terms, even as the Bos- 
tonian, supposedly sesquipedalian of 
speech, has reduced “a pedestrian who 
crosses streets in disregard of trafic regu- 
lations” to the compact jaywalker. 
Slang metaphors may survive when 
they are expressive and not far-fetched 
or obscure, providing—and this applies 
as well to all categories of slang—that 
the innate vulgarity of the word is not 
so strong that we cannot forget it. In 
some cases the vulgarity is so slight that 
we cannot remember it, and wonder 
why the word should ever have been 
acceptable as slang. The word hit, for 
example, as meaning success of one sort 
or another, is still recorded by conserva- 
tive lexicographers as a bit of theatrical 
slang, but to most of us, if we think of 
the metaphor at all, it seems anything 
but vulgar. To Americans it sounds 
like a figure from baseball, but it is older 
than the vogue of the game, and may 
have come from almost any sport—very 
likely from cricket, but possibly from 
archery or some form of shooting. We 
have an analogous figure seemingly from 
baseball but possibly from the stage, 


pro fessor, 


\ put it (or one) over (or across). There is 


no more in this of either humor or vul- 
garity than in Ait, and no more apparent 
reason why it should not prove accepta- 
ble and useful. Many other current 
figures show analogy with accepted 
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If the expression up to (“It is up 
to you”’) still sounds slangy to some of 
us, and we defend our prejudice against 
it on the ground that it comes from the 
poker game in the back room of the 
corner saloon, let us remember expres- 
sions with, which we find no fault that 
come from similar sources. Aboveboard, 
force one’s hand, even play a lone hand, 
are in good use; no one thinks of object- 
ing to them because they come from the 
card-table. Aboveboard suggests that on 
the level, which still sounds slangy, may 
prove acceptable—there is no objection 
to the figure, but there seems to be some 
mysterious vulgarity in the construction 
4s in “‘on the cheap and on the quiet.” 
But vulgarity does die out, even where 
its offense would seem most rank; 
women who could scarcely be brought to 
mention pe rspiration under its politest 
name will talk unblushingly of their 
sweaters. The taint of the prize-ring 
has gone from floor (*‘ He was completely 
floored”); why Should it not also go 
from sidestep? Similarly such phrases 
as deliver the goods, get away with it, all 
in, call down, turn down, throw down, 
fall for it, put the skids under, now strike 
the fastidious ear with varying degrees 
of offense, but it is by no means impos- 
sible that they may some day find them- 
selves in the best of company. 

Words imitative of sound (onomato- 
poetic) or suggestive of process often 
find permanent place in the language, 
though perhaps most of them have their 
origin in grotesque sound and humorous 
suggestion. It may be«hat the original 
form of the word murmur was funny to 
people who talked slang in Sanskrit 
more years ago than we can reckon, and 
that some enterprising young Greek be- 
fore the age of Homer established a 
reputation: for wit when he coined the 
word that gives us our barbarous to 
imitate the unintelligible sounds of for- 
eign speech, but years reckoned in thou- 
sands take the edge off such humor. 
So do years reckoned in hundreds— 
words like jabber, gabble, gobble, goggle, 
gibber, giggle, are funny only now and 
then to the unspoiled perceptions of a 
child. Even more elaborate creations 
like helter-skelter, pell-mell, higgledy-pig- 
gledy, hullaballoo, namby-pamby, hocus- 
pocus, have lost almost all humorous 


ones. 
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suggestion and are now fairly well estab- 
lished in the language. But bamboozle, 
which is only a degree more grotesque, 
was slang two hundred years ago (as 
Swift tells us in The Tatler) and 1s still 
so marked in the dictionaries. In the 
same class we might place such words 
as flabbergast, sockdologer, flim-flam, 
spondulix, kerlummux, slumgullion, ske- 
daddle, skiddoo, sculduggery, some of which 
are useful enough to persist, but all 
would seem too grotesque in sound ever 
to become dignified. Other words less 
bizarre in sound are telescopic com- 
pounds of two useful words, with the 
meaning of both, as scurry, seemingly 
from scamper and hurry. So chortle, 
perhaps from chuckle and snort, was con- 
tributed to the language by Lewis 
Carroll, and joyfully recetved. Sguelch 
is accepted by dictionaries as descrip- 
tive of sound, of is called colloquial 
when used as if it were made up of 
quell, quench, and p Remco rolled to- 
gether and divided by three. Squeegee, 
perhaps compounded of squeeze and the 
sound made by the implement, was used 
in quotation marks as lately as 1897, 
but needs no apology to-day. We can 
prophesy in regard to all these words, 
only if our ears are nicely enough tuned 
to enable us to decide whether the ab- 
surdity of sound will linger, as with 
flabbergast, or rapidly disappear, as 
with chortle. 

In the light of past experience also 
we may designate certain classes of slang 
expressions that do not prove acceptable 
for permanent use, though it is well not 
to try to be exact as to just what words 
belong in them. There are those whose 
vulgarity is dyed in the wool and cannot 
evaporate, such as slang names for 
things we do not mention in polite 
society. Many of these are more an- 
cient than honorable, and the student 
of the unexpurgated classics of franker 
ages than ours will get more light on 
them from the substrata of his own 
vocabulary than from such glossaries as 
editors dare to print. The modesty of 
society, too, often becomes prudery, and 
banishes to the limbo of slang) words 
which might be useful citizens. Such is 


the history of booze, which came to us 
before the fourteenth century, seemingly 


from the Dutch, 


in the form bous or 
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bouse. At that time, as noun or verb, it 
meant merely drink, and to speak of a 
gentleman as bousing his wine was not 
libelous or even derogatory. Somehow 
it acquired the added suggestion of 
excess and bad company, and by the 
time of Shakespeare we find it in glos- 
saries of the argot of thieves and gipsies. 
The process may be understood when 
we think of the sinister meaning we often 
attach to the simple word drink, which 
might conceivably run the same course 
if we misuse it often enough. 

Many of slang’s gayest blossoms have 
faded because they have had no real 
roots in our life and thought. We could 
gather a nosegay of faded metaphors 
ephemeral because far-fetched, fantastic, 
mysterious, or unintelligible in origin and 
senseless in themselves, originating in 
ephemeral things or circumstances, and 
made-up words to which arbitrary 
meanings are attached. A man in mid- 
dle life recalls the slang of his boyhood 
with some such indulgent wonder as that 
with which an elderly woman looks at 
the fashion-plates of her early youth— 
snide, cheese it, sheeny, chestnut, spoony, 
or even those of more recent coinage, 
snap, skiddoo, twenty-three, thirty cents; 
they were artificially charged with mean- 
ing, and their effervescence is irretriev- 
ably gone. Lemon and lobster are 
nearly as flat. With the disappearance 
of a certain kind of early-Victorian 
prudery has gone the vogue of such 
terms as inexpressibles for trousers. Du 
Maurier’s once famous novel has almost 
reached the vanishing-point in the per- 
spective of time, and we no longer speak 
of feet as Trilbys. It is not safe, how- 
ever, to prophesy that because a word 
comes from a proper name it will fade 
as fades the fame or notoriety of the 
person. We have forgotten what Ed- 
garism is, but we still understand 
Bowdlerize. Fletcherize may yet make 
Fletcher immortal, even as derrick pre- 
serves in the dictionaries the name of a 
once famous hangman. 

The prejudice against slang has its 
victories, but it has its defeats also, and 
there is nothing that both sides are so 
urgent to know as the exact point at 
which the struggle may be considered 
ended. To the arbiters such questions 
come daily: “The dictionaries say that 
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‘graft’ is slang, but I hear the best 
people use it, and I saw it the other day 
in a book. Is it really slang?” In 
other words, when does opposition to a 
sli ing expression cease to be a virtue 
and become merely an obstructive habit? 
Of course there is no categorical answer 
to this question; if there were, slang 
would have less interest for us than 
other aspects of language. Dictionaries 
have almost inevitably an_ ultra-con- 
servative effect; in merely recording the 
historical fact that a given word was 
once slang they help to keep it so. Our 
memories, so far as they go, record the 
same facts to the same effect. Any one 
who remembers the day when a given 
expression appeared as a new-minted 
bit of slang finds it hard to think of it 
as anything but vulgar. In 1890 the 
baseball reporter coined the word bleach- 
ers, but men now in responsible posi- 
tions who were born since that day 
would find unintelligible any objection 
to its present status. They have heard 
it as they hear other words, and have no 
prejudice as to its origins Those of us 
who used graft in the freshness of its 
slangy youth still feel certain restric- 
tions on its usefulness that a college 
freshman does not dream of. 

Slang is the boiling surface on the 
melting-pot of language; we burn our 
fingers if we try to handle it without 
sense of humor and an intimate knowl- 
edge of its ways. That is the trouble 
with international comments on slang— 
British discussions of American slang, 
for example. By the time our slang gets 
to England the specimens are about as 
valuable as stuffed birds in a museum. 
Dissection of a dead (or perhaps 
mangled) form of words does not reveal 
the vital breath of humor. And some- 
times slang does not even take form in 
words, but lies in facial expression, a 
wink, an intonation, a gesture, a whistle. 
And there lies its fascination, in its very 
elusiveness—‘‘its very being is its going 
hence.” It is one of the critical stages 
of language, and it is constantly in the 
focus of our attention. We might learn 
much that we do not know about lan- 
guage from slang if we were to study it 
scientifically—but what has science to 
do with humor? Or what can science 
do without it? 
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The Preaching Peony 





BY ALICE 
& £ 2 @&8LD Hiram Marden had 
¥ gab &, > got home from market. 
Te an The horse was unhar- 
} > ie nessed and the bundles 
| Af) piled in the shed, and 


now he Sat by the 
cw ZALES kitchen window where 
he could see the leaves moving in the 
spring breeze, and began upon his excel- 
lent dinner of pork and greens. He 
was not really old, but he had been 
called so for a long time, partly because, 
with his dust-colored hair, now begin- 
ning to turn gray, stan iding out in odd 
direction . and his dust-colored whiskers 

disorde red tangle, he had the look 
of an amiable scarecrow that had suf- 





fered many seasons’ wear. But he was 
a clean scarecrow. Nabby, his little 
bright-eyed wife, sitting opposite him 
and eating her greens with relish, saw 

» that. She was not of the scarecrow 
type. Her gingham dress lay in con- 
forming folds, and her hair, curly to the 
point of kink, was made into a seemly 
knob. She let Hiram satisfy his first 
hunger and then she asked het question. 

‘Well, d’ you see Nettie? ‘ 

Hiram nodded, his mouth eniiidl 
still with his greens. Nabby waited 
moment more. Then, anticipating the 
next mouthful, she asked: 

‘What ’d she Say r 

Hiram did not answer. He sat back 
in his chair and frowned and thought 
a moment. The subject seemed too 
big for him. Nabby waited. 

*“Well,”’ he said, after due considera- 
tion, “I judged they'd had trouble.” 

‘Nettie? Nettie an’ Anson? Why, 
they ain’t been married a year.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Hiram, sol- 
emnly. ‘You mark my words, it’s so.” 

“Why they ain’t but just moved into 
the new house.” 

‘I guess,” said Hiram, sagely, “‘ you 
could have trouble in a new house 
same ’s old one if ye were headed 
that w ay. 


” 
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Nabby never got really impatient 
with him. She had learned through an 
inte rcourse of mz iny years that he always 
had his reasons. 

“Now,” said she “what if you should 
begin at the beginnin’ an’ tell it all jest 
as it was.” 

“Well,” said Hiram, omitting, though 
his plate was empty, to help himself 
again, “‘I walked in upon ’em jest as 
they were finishin’ breakfast. Left the 
horse at the gate. Nettie got right up 
from her place an’ come for’ard an’ 
kissed me, nice as a pin. ‘My,’ says she, 
*‘ain’t you early! Anson, here’s uncle.’ 

“Why, he must ’a’ seen you,” said 
Nabby, anxiously, “if he was  settin’ 
there. Wa’n’t he goin’ to speak?” 

‘’Course he was. She jest said it, 
that’s all. So he got up an’ come for’ard 
an’ then we all se’ down, an’ I had 
nice a cup o’ coffee as ever you see. 
Good as yours, if I do say it. ‘Nettie, 
says I, ‘you’re comin’ over to-morrer’ 
same as you planned?’ ‘Yes,’ says she, 
‘an’ Anson’s comin’ about three in the 
afternoon, soon’s he can get off, an’ 
take supper.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘your aunt 
wanted me to tell you she'd have them 
pl: ants all ready to move, an’ I’d harness 
up a ” bring ye back 1 in the cool o’ the 
evenin’ an’ carry ’em along.’” 

“Yes,” said Nab by, nodding con- 
formingly. ‘I’m goin’ to give ’em a 
good waterin’ to-night, an’ | can take up 
a lot o’ dirt with ’em, an’ they’ll go real 
good.” 

“Well, seems Anson never’d heard 
about her wantin’ more of a garden. 
You know there’s the old beds that was 
there when they moved in. ‘What's 
that?’ says he. 6: ou ain’t goin’ to set 
out more plants? Yes,’ says she. 
‘I’m goin’ to fill up them long beds by 
the well. Aunt’s promised to give me 
the roots.’ Anson shoved back his chair 
an’ he says: ‘I’m goin’ to grass them 
beds over. You’ve got flower - beds 
enough.’ Well, 1 dunno, but one thing 
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led to another, an’ fore they got through 
Nettie *d said she’d have the plants, 
blow high blow low, an’ Anson ’d much 
as said she shouldn't.” 

“*My soul!” commented Nabby. “ An’ 
not married a year! Well?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Hiram, absently, 
helping himself to greens, “that’s all 
there was to it. 

** All there was to it? 
suthin’?” 

“Why, no,” said Hiram. 
*twa'n’t hardly my place.” 

“Well,” said Nabby, vaguely, as she 
got up to pour out the pudding sauce, 
*“*I dunno whose place ’tis.” 

After his dinner, as Hiram was going 
out of the door, he took out his pipe 
and stopped to say, “Oh, I see the 
Patriot man.” 

“That new editor?” 

“Yes. He says, ‘Ain’t you the chap 
that brings in the items from Willer 
Vale? ‘Yes,’ says 1. _‘Well,’ says he, 
‘why don’t you get busy an’ bring in 
some?’ ‘’Tain’t me,’ says I; ‘it’s my 
woman. I guess she ain’t been able to 
scare up any. Times are slack.’ That’s 
what | told him. ‘Times are slack.’” 

He gave a little dry laugh that served 
him for the extreme of mirth, and went 
pottering off to the barn. Nabby began 
clearing away, moving about the kitchen 
in an absent fashion, and pausing now 
and then to wonder over the picture 
of Nettie and Anson having words. At 
dusk that night she called upon Hiram, 
sitting in the porch smoking comfort- 
ably, and bade him pump water into 
the half-barrel in the corner of her 
garden. 

“[’m goin’ to give them plants a real 
good sousin’ down,” she said. “They'll 
move twice as easy.” 

Hiram obeyed her, saying nothing, 
but when they had watered in silence 
for the space of half an hour, he filling 
her can as she brought it back to the 
half-barrel, he spoke, making it evident 
that he had carried her words in his 
mind until this moment of proximity. 

“If they ain’t goin’ to take the plants, 
you'll have your labor for y our pains. wi 

“They be goin’ to take ’em,” said 
Nabby, briefly, wetting down a peony. 

“Why, he as much as told her she 
shouldn’t.” 


Didn’t you say 


“| thought 
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“Well,” said Nabby, in 
mittal form of words, 
that.” 

““What’s that you’re waterin’?”’ asked 
Hiram, as she continued to spray the 
peony. “You ain’t goin’ to take up such 
a big root as that?” 

““Law, no!” said Nabby, tolerantly. 
She sometimes felt scorn of his garden 
knowledge. “That’s the piny I bought 
o’ the tree-man three year ago, an’ it’s 
growed like wonderful. It must be ter- 
rible early. Here ’tis only April, 
it’s chock-full 0’ buds. This is the aa 
year it’s bloomed.” 

After the watering they went in, and, 
concluding it was too warm to have a 
light, sat down by the windows and 
remarked upon the breeze and the slen- 
der moon above the rim of firs. Then 
there was a long silence while Hiram 
wondered whether it would pay him to 
stretch himself on the lounge, or whether 
that temporary ease might not make it 
all the harder to get up and go to bed. 

“Hiram,” said his wife, suddenly. 

“What is it?” said he. ‘You made 
me jump.” 

“You asleep?” 

“No, not hardly. What ’d you say?” 
“I was lookin’ back,” said Nabby, 
an’ I can’t seem to remember you an’ 
I ever had words.” 

“Well, no,” said Hiram, somnolently. 
“Anyways, s pos’n we did. *Iwouldn’t 
make no difference now.” 

That seemed to Nabby so mysteri- 
ously wise a conclusion that she sat 
musing over it until the clear-toned 
clock waked them both to life as it is. 

“My soul!” said she. “I ain’t put 
my buns to rise. You bring in a mite 
©’ kindlin’ for mornin’.” 

The next forenoon about ten o'clock, 
when the house had reached a state of 
exquisite order, and Nabby, with her 
white apron on, was sitting by the 
window beginning to wonder whether 
Nettie would come, the step she knew 
ran up the path and through the hall, 
and Nettie was there. Aunt Nabby 
had only time to rise and take a forward 
step before Nettie was upon her—a 
young, gay, pretty creature, with black 
eyes and hair as full of kinks as Aunt 
Nabby’s own. She was even more 


a non-com- 
“T can’t help 


e 


talkative than usual, ready with little 
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punctuating laughs, and yet Aunt Nab- 
by knew things were not absolutely well 
with her. She could even have said, 
from the look of the black eyes, that 
Nettie had cried that morning. Their 
talk was a little different, too, though 
Nettie did not know how cleverly it Was 
guided into desirable channels. Anson 
wasn’t mentioned at all. Gardens 
weren't mentioned, or plants, until, just 
as Aunt Nabby got up to blaze a fre, 
Nettie said, carelessly: 

“Uncle Hiram tell you Anson didn’t 
want I should have any more garden?” 

“Why, seems ’s if he did say Anson 
was afraid ’twould be too much for 
you,” Nabby said, carelessly. 

“That’s it,” said Nettie, with a frank 
bitterness. ‘“‘He says it ‘ll be too much 
for me. He says I’ve got more’n I can 
take care of now.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Nabby, “‘mebbe 
you have, but he can help you when he 
comes home from the store.” 

Nettie sat brooding. Aunt Nabby 
took a bunch of dried grasses out of the 
vase on the mantel and threw it into 
the fireplace. ‘I can’t stand dead truck 
soon as the leaves begin to spring,”’ she 
remarked, as if she apologized to the 
grasses themselves. 

“Aunt,” said Nettie, passionately, 
“d’ you ever think you wanted to leave 
Uncle Hiram?” 

“Mercy!” said Aunt Nabby. “What 
ever put such a thing as that into your 
head?” 

“T want to know,” said Nettie. The 
color had come into her cheeks. She 


was all defiance. ‘Did you?” 
“TI guess so,” said Aunt Nabby, easily. 
“T can’t seem to remember now. I 


guess I’ve felt most every way anybody 
else has. I hope so, anyways. I should 
be sorry to think there was a way I 
couldn't feel.” t 

“Then what d’ you do?” Nettie in- 
sisted. “‘D’ you tell him you wanted to 
run away?” 

Aunt Nabby, even when she was not 
contributing to the Patriot, had a nimble 
mind, but here it failed her. She 
thought suddenly of that somnolent 
calm of last night in the sitting-room 
when she and Uncle Hiram had agreed 
upon the barrenness of their tragedies. 

“T’ve got to get dinner now,” she said. 


“We'll come back to this after we've 
stayed ourselves.” 

But at dinner Uncle Hiram, whom she 
had omitted to bind over to silence, 
looked up suddenly from his plate and 
inquired, “Nettie, howd you come out 
about the plants?” 

“What plants?” Nettie returned, per- 
versely. 

“Them plants your aunt’s offered to 
give ye. You goin’ to take ’em along?” 

“No,” said Nettie. 

Aunt Nabby at the moment snatch- 
ing a hot plate from the stove apparently 
burned her finger and cried out, and 
Uncle Hiram sprang to her rescue. 

“Here,” said he, “‘you get you a mite 
o’ sody.” 

“No, no,” said Aunt Nabby. “’Tain’t 
bad enough for that. Nettie, what kind 
o’ flour you usin’ now?” 

The emergency passed, and after that 
the talk at the table was all amity. 
And after dinner Aunt Nabby washed 
the dishes and Nettie wiped, and pres- 
ently they were ready to sit down by the 
windows again. But Nettie, just at the 
point of opening her work—a little roll 
of lace she was crocheting—laid it down 
and started to her feet. She was deter- 
mined, in some unexplained way; Aunt 
Nabby thought she also looked angry. 

*Let’s go out in the garden,” said 
Nettie. “‘I’d like to see the plants I was 
goin’ to have. “lwon’t do anybody any 
hurt to have me look at ’em, anyways.” 

“All right,” said Nabby. “I guess 
Pll slip on my other apron. I never 
step a step into the garden but I see 
somethin’ I want to do.” 

They went out through the grape- 
arbor and down the long path where, 
on both sides, the lush green things were 
beginning their happy season—healthy 
clumps of phlox, larkspur already great, 
and a wilderness of balm. Nettie 
stopped at nearly every clump, regard- 
ing them with the look Aunt Nabby 
knew; it answered to something in her 
own heart. 

“Why,” said Nettie, “they’re ’most 
too big to take-up now.” 

““Mebbe they be too big,” said Aunt 
Nabby. She was more and more sorry 
for Nettie. She wished she could soften 
the blow. 

But Nettie was not so much grieving 
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now as growing hot from her remem- 
bered wrongs. “To think—”’ she said 
once, and then stopped; but when they 
had traversed the length of the two 
longest beds she burst out passionately: 
“Aunt Nabby, s’pose I shouldn’t wait 
for Anson to-night. S’pose | should 
take the train and go straight off to 
mother’s. Would you tell him?” 

Aunt Nabby apparently did not hear. 
She was bending over the early peony 
and laughing a little to herself. “Only 
you look at this,” she said. ‘This 
piny’s come up an’ budded an’ some o’ 
the other plants ain’t hardly out o’ the 
ground.” 

“Why,” said Nettie, “I never knew 
a peony to bud so early.” 

“It’s witch work,” said Aunt Nabby. 
“Still, 1 do cosset it up more’n all the 
rest put together. Besides,” she added, 
in a loud tone, as if she had suddenly 
mi ide up her mind to a desperate deed, 

"this ain’t no common piny. 

“PD” you buy it of the man that comes 
round?” 

‘IL guess,” said Aunt Nabby, solemn- 
ly, “Tl tell you the story o’ that piny, 
only you must make up your mind not 
to let it go no further. Don’t you open 
your head about it, not to your uncle, 
nor Anson even.” 


“No,” said Nettie, in wonder. 
‘“’Course I won't.” Then she remem- 
bered her grievance. “I ain’t likely to 


tell Anson,” she said, bitterly. 

“You set down here on this bench,” 
said Aunt Nabby. “Your uncle made 
me the bench so ‘twould be right here 
next the piny an’ we could set here 
summer evenin’s an’ think back to old 
times.” 

“Why,” said Nettie, “I never saw 
either of you sitting here. I don’t think 
I ever noticed this peony, either, till 
this year.” 

“Mebbe you didn’t notice,” said 
Aunt Nabby. ‘Your uncle ain’t one to 
call attention to them things—nor I 
ain’t, neither. Well, ‘twas thirty year 
ago or more, an’ ] was as young as you 
be now. I'd been bindin’ shoes to help 
shingle the house. Your uncle wa’n’t so 
prosperous then as he is now. An’ we'd 
got the shinglin’ done, an’ I'd turned in 
what money I made, an’ there was two 
dollars over. Your uncle had it in his 
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pocketbook. An’ 


along, an’ he says: 
my list. 
deliver 


the tree-man come 
‘I’ve got pinies on 

I’m takin’ orders for *em 
“em in the fall,’ says he. ‘Let 
me put down your name.’ We paid for 
‘em right down, thirty year ago. Well, 
your uncle was in the barn, an’ I run 
out to him, full-tilt. ‘You give me my 
two dollars,’ says I. ‘The tree-man’s 
come, an’ | want to buy a piny.’ Your 
uncle looked up at me—he was pitchin’ 
ma’sh hay from one bay to another 
an’ he says: ‘I guess you don’t want 
no pinies. We've got to paint the 
house.’”” 

“He did?” cried Nettie. ‘Why, that 
don’t sound any more like uncle—! You 
said only the other day he was as free- 
handed a man as ever lived.” 

“So he is,” said Aunt Nabby. She 
lifted her apron and wiped off her fore- 
head. It was not a very warm day, but 
her inner turmoil was great. “I’m 
talkin’ about thirty year ago. Well, 
the long an’ short of it was, we had 
words. One thing led to another, an 
*fore | knew it I'd said things that never 
ought to been said.” 


“Were they true?” Nettie asked, 
hercely. 
“Law, no, they wa’n’t true. Things 


ain't ever true when you say ‘em in 
temper—not as you say ’em. An’ all 
the time the tree-man was w aitin’ inside 
to put down my name, an’ byme-by | 
remembered that, an’ I says: ‘I’m goin’ 


in an’ tell him I can’t have it. I can’t 
have a piny,’ I says, ‘bought with my 
own money. An’ | did. I went in 


an’ give my face a dash o’ cold water at 
the sink, an’ rubbed it off at the ‘roller- 
towel, an’ I went in where the tree-man 
set rockin’ back an’ forth an’ readin’ the 
Patriot.’ ‘I’ve changed my mind,’ says 
I. ”“Iwon’t pay to set out pinies here. 
I may not be here very long.’” 

“Oh, my!” said Nettie. ‘‘D’ you say 
that? You don’t s’pose he thought 
you *d been havin’ trouble, do you? 

“T thought o’ that. That’s the worst 
thing that can happen to married folks, 
lettin’ anybody step in betwixt ’em. 
Well, I knew how I must look to him, 
an’ I says, ‘I didn’t mean to be gone so 
long, but I had to stop an’ help get in 
the calf.’ So I guess he never knew.”’ 
said Nettie. “I 


“Why, Aunt Nabby!” 
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never ’d thought you'd say a thing like 
that.” 

“Well, I guess I’m as straight as most 
folks,” said Aunt Nabby. “An’ if I 
was goin’ to tell a lie “twould be for 
somebody else besides myself. Well, you 
wouldn’t believe it, but | went right 
back into the barn, soon as the tree- 
man was gone, an’ | says to your uncle, 
‘I’m goin’ back to mother’s.” 

“You did! What ’d he say?” 

“He says: ‘You can go jest as quick 
as you're a mind to, for there won't be 
nothin’ goin’ on here. I’m goin’ off an’ 
git work.’” 

“He did? Uncle said that? He really 
said it?” 

“Ain't I tellin’ you he said it? So I 
went in an’ dressed up an’ packed my 
clo’es, all except what he give me, to 
have ’em ready to send for. It took me 
quite a while, an’ ’fore | was done | 
heard wheels, an’ I looked out o’ the 
winder an’ there was your uncle drivin’ 
out o’ the yard. Well, when I see that 
sight my courage all went out o’ me. [ 
knew he’d gone for good, an’ | thought of 
a million things all at once. I thought 
how he had a bad throat, an’ how he 
never could remember to get his hair cut 
the right time o’ the moon, an’ I see him 
dead an’ buried an’ | not by to tend to 
him.” 

“Yes! yes!” said Nettie, feverishly. 

““An’ | see a whole world o’ pinies 
wa’n’t wuth your uncle’s little finger. I 
set right down there on my trunk an’ 
I says to myself: ‘I can’t go. He’s gone, 
an’ I'll stay here an’ keep the place 
runnin’ an’ mebbe when he’s sick an’ 
tired o’ the world, even if he’s an old 
man, he’ll come back.” 

Nettie was crying, and seemed not to 
know it, for the tears stayed wet on her 
cheeks. 

“He come back,’’’ she said, “didn’t 
he?” 
‘Law, yes,” said Aunt Nabby, briskly, 
rising. ‘‘He come within an hour. An’ 
wher d’ you s’pose he'd been? He'd 
drove after the tree-man an’ had him 
put my name down for the best piny 
there was—four years’ growth, too, an’ 
I never in the world should ha’ thought 
o’ gettin’ more’n one year. An’ he come 
back an’ had dinner as budge as you 
please.” 
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““And this is the peony,” said Nettie, 
in a tone of awe. “Thirty years old!” 

“Pinies live to a great old age,”’ said 
Aunt Nabby, wisely. ‘“‘Folks don’t al- 
ways. An’ after they're gone | guess 
we'd do ’most anything if we could have 
"em back. Come, le’s go in out o’ this 
sun.” 

It was a placid afternoon there in the 
sitting-room, with the summer breeze 
coming in at the windows, bringing the 
scents of spring. Nettie was rather still 
and worked industriously, and Aunt 
Nabby seemed possessed by the spirit 
of reminiscence and told a score of stories 
Nettie had never heard about the good 
times she and Uncle Hiram had had all 
through their youth, and the times the 
were having now. Finally she asked: 

“* Ain't it time for Anson to be along?” 

“Yes,” said Nettie. ‘Some past.” 

“Mercy!” said Aunt Nabby, ruth- 
lessly. ‘You don’t s’pose anything's 
happened to him, do you?” 

Nettie moved in her chair at that, 
and for half an hour she watched the 
window apprehensively. And at five 
Anson came. He was frowning, Aunt 
Nabby saw, as he came striding up the 
path, a muscular, blond Anson, in his 
best clothes. He looked up at the win- 
dow where Nettie sat, looked anxiously, 
Aunt Nabby thought, and when Nettie 
smiled at him a little shyly his face 
brightened and he smiled. But they 
did not say much at their meeting. 
Aunt Nabby had a great many ques- 
tions to ask him—about the weather 
at the street and the trolley trip out, 
and whether he didn’t wish, now it was 
so easy to get about, he and Nettie had 
found a little place farther out in the 
country. 

“T don’t see ’s I do,” said Anson, go- 
ing to the whatnot and beginning to 
take up the shells and corals and look 
them over as he always had, ever since 
he had begun to come here. He had 
been born by the sea, and the sound of 
it was seldom out of his ears. ‘“‘She’d 
work harder then ’n she does now.” 

“Work never hurt anybody yet,” 
said Nettie, impulsively, over her cro- 
cheting. 

“There’s some work that’s better 
than play,” said Aunt Nabby. “Some- 
times when | go to bed at night I’m 
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tired all through me, but I get up fresh 
asa lark. But that’s when I’ve got tired 
doin’ suthin’ | wanted to. Ain’t we 
queer creaturs!” 

Then Uncle Hiram came in, and An- 
son abandoned his shells and turned 
about to talk of the weather chances and 
the price of grain. 

Aunt Nabby was moving back and 
forth now, getting supper, and presently 
she called: ‘‘ Nettie, I’m goin’ to give 
you some pie-plant to take home with 
you. Anson, you come out an’ pull it 
up.” 

“T’ll bring it when I come in from the 
barn,”’ Uncle Hiram offered. 

But Aunt Nabby pushed him aside. 
“No, no. You do your chores up quick 
so ’s we can have supper. An’, Nettie, 
you finish settin’ the table. Come along, 
Anson. I'll show you where ’tis.” 

They went down through the path 
between the two long beds, and at a 
wilding patch of lady’s-delights Aunt 
Nabby stopped. 

“You can’t no-more manage them 
little creaturs—” she said. “I made up 
my mind to have one patch of ’em an’ 
no more, but they won’t grow except in 
this same spot. I clear ’em out o’ here, 
an’ back they come. Nettie got any o’ 
these?” 

“1 guess not,” said Anson, miserably. 
“T don’t know hardly what she’s got. 
It’s too much, anyways, for anybody 
that ain’t no tougher ’n she is.” 

Aunt Nabby had started along the 
path, and now she turned suddenly upon 
him, in alar , it seemed. “Why, ain’t 
Nettie well?” she asked. “She looks 
proper nice to me.” 

“*She’s light built,” said Anson, obsti- 
nately. “She ain’t fit for heavy work.” 

“Taw! that all?” said Aunt Nabby. 
“Well, she don’t need to do no heavy 
work. You'll do it for her, same’s your 
uncl. does for me. There! here’s the 
new pie-plant. I bought it o’ the tree- 
man, an’ it’s as much better ’n the old 
root as you can think. You pull it 


straight out o’ the middle an’ [’ll set by 
an’ get my breath.” 

Anson pulled the beautiful crimson 
stalks, and Aunt Nabby, sitting on the 
bench by the peony, fanned herself idly 
with a rhubarb leaf. 
gan to laugh. 


Suddenly she be- 





“Don’t you know, Anson,” she said, 
“sometimes anybody’s possessed to tell 
things you couldn’t pry out of ’em 
another time, do what you would? Well, 
I be now. Only don’t you tell nobody, 
your uncle nor Nettie.” 

“No,” said Anson, seriously, rising 
from his task and leaving the rhubarb 
stalks on the ground beside him. 
“Course | won't.” 

“You see this piny?”’ 

“Yes. Ain’t it early to be so far 
along?” 

“1 guess ’tis. An’ there’s somethin’ 
queer about that. Twenty-five year 
ago I set out that piny, in that very 
spot, an seems ’s if this year it said to 
itself *twould come into bloom as it 
never did afore. Kind of a silver- 
weddin’ anniversary.” 

Anson was staring at her and wrin- 
kling his forehead. He did not under- 
stand. 

“You see,” continued Aunt Nabby, 
“‘vour uncle an’ I had words. *Twas the 
only time we ever did, long ’s we've 
lived together. He wanted a piny in 
this very spot, an’ I wanted suthin’ else. 
Well, you can’t believe how high any- 
body ‘Il get over a little insignificant 
thing like that.” 

“There’s no need o° their gettin’ 
high,” said Anson, hotly. ‘‘There’s rea- 
son in all things.” 

“Oh, well, when it comes to married 
folks,’ said Aunt Nabby, “reason ain’t 
the heft on ’t. Didn’t you know that? 
Well, your uncle an’ I as much as con- 
cluded we'd break up an’ I’d go home 
an’ live, all on account of not havin’ a 
piny where we each of us wanted it. 
An’ things went so fur I did put on my 
bunnit an’ shawl, an’ the piny laid 
there under the tree dryin’ up. And 
then ’twas your uncle broke his leg.” 

“Why,” said Anson, ‘I never heard 
Uncle Hiram broke his leg.” 

“Well, mebbe he didn’t. Mebbe he 
kinder twisted it. Anyways, I got him 
into the house, an’ onto the lounge, an’ 
fetched him the camphire, an’ when | 
see him layin’ there it all come over me. 
I thought how ’twould be if I see him 
layin’ in his last sleep.” 

“What the devil do you want to say 
such things as that for?’ Anson cried, 
in a loud voice. 
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“ An’ I run out an’ popped the piny 
into the ground, the very spot he picked 
out for it,” said Aunt Nabby, solemnly. 
‘An’ I ain’t laid eyes on it once to this 
day but I think o’ that minute when | 
realized what ’twould be if your uncle 
was took away from me. Well, there, 
Anson!” She started up briskly. “‘It 
all come over me this spring, seein’ the 
piny buddin’ before its time, an’ I didn’t 
want to bring it all back before your 
uncle. So I says to myself: ‘Til tell 
Anson. He never’Il let it go no further.’” 

They walked back to the house in 
silence, but at supper, in spite of An- 
son’s gravity, the atmosphere was quite 
gay. Aunt Nabby told stories of the 
past wherein it was apparent that she 
and Uncle Hiram had had their share of 
junketings. As they were getting up 
from the table Anson spoke, awkwardly, 
yet with decision: 
~ “Well, I guess we'd better be thinkin’ 
about gettin’ home.” 

“Mercy!” said Aunt Nabby. “I 
thought you'd stay till the last car.” 

“Wa’n t there somethin’ about your 
harnessin’ up an’ goin’ in with us,” 
asked Anson, turning to Uncle Hiram, 
“so ’s to carry some plants?” 

Nettie started and the color flew into 
her cheeks, and Uncle Hiram opened 
his moth and seemed to think better of 
it, for no sound came. But Aunt Nabby 
was instantly to the fore. 

“Well, I’m glad you spoke of 
Anson,” she said. “If they’d slipped my 
mind completely an’ you'd gone off 
without ’em I guess I should ha’ been 
tried. Here, Hiram, you bring the 
spades; you'll want both of em. There’s 
a whole pile o’ boxes out in the shed. 
I set "em out ready. Nettie an’ I'll 
look on. ‘a 

Things got quite exciting in the gar- 
den, for Nettie waked out of her resent- 


ful calm and began to talk. She told 
Anson the names of plants, and he lis- 
tened with a devout attention, and 


finally waked up himself, remembering 
that his mother had had phlox by the 
pump, and how it used to smell when he 
went out, the last thing at night, to get 
a drink. Then Uncle Hiram left the 


spading to Anson and went off to har- 
ness, and when he drove round in the 
long wagon, with the back seat out, the 
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boxes were ready, and Aunt Nabby and 
Nettie between them carried two of the 
lightest and helped load. 

When they had driven away, Aunt 
Nabby took the hoe and smoothed over 
some of the holes their ravaging had 
left. 

The last thing of all, she went down 
to the peony corner where the early 
peony stood in its pride. She sat down 
on the bench for a minute, thinking, and 
at last, with a little delighted laugh to 
herself, she went in and lighted the 
lamp and got her pencil and a sheet of 
paper. 

When Uncle Hiram came back the 
moon was gone and he unharnessed in 
the dark. He came in through the 
kitchen to the sitting-room where Nabby 
sat at the secretary, her sheet of paper 
before her. She looked up at him hap- 
pily and tried to push her fingers 
through her tangled hair. 

“There!” she said. “I’ve got three 
items done.” 

Hiram sat down and began to unlace 
his shoes. “I'll take ’em in with me to- 
morrer,” he said. “I’ve got to have 
some fertilizer. 1 left Nettie an’ Anson 
settin’ out their plants. Don’t it seem 
queer to you he was so possessed she 
shouldn’t have ’em an’ then give in 
without a word?” 

“Oh, I don’t know ’s I should call it 
givin’ in,” said Aunt Nabby. “I s’pose 
he changed his mind.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Hiram, “ 
I'll be pokin’ off to bed. 
paragraphs about?” 

“One’s about that piny’s buddin’ so 
early, an’ one’s to say Mr. and Mrs. 
Anson Bean spent Wednesday, the nine- 
teenth, with Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Mar- 
den. I had three items,” said Nabby, 
ruefully, “but one I tore up.” 

“What d’ ye do that for?” 
“*Twas about northern lights,” said 
Nabby. “I said they were seen on the 
night o’ the tenth.” 


I guess 
What’s your 


“*T didn’t see ’em,”’ said Hiram. “‘ Why 
didn’t you call me?” 
“OQ Hiram,” said Nabby, “there 


wa’n’t any. Don’t I tell you that’s why 
I had to tear it up? Sometimes seems 
to me the things you can think up are 
terrible nice compared to things that’s 


” 
so. 





The Portrait of Chicago 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


HE final insult to a Chi- 
cagoan is to recognize 
his town after any ab- 
sence from it. A certain 
writer, planning to do 
a certain article on Chi- 

Wo cago, was remonstrated 
with by ; a stely from that me tropolis. 

“T don’t see,” she remarked, “how 
you can expect to give an accurate pict- 
ure of the town, and to do it justice; 
you haven’t been there since January.” 

This conversation, taking place in 
April, gives some measure of the rapidity 
with which, in the opinion of its inhab- 
itants, Chicago changes. For them, who 
know so well that each moment of 
Chicago history has always brought im- 
provement, and always will, it is small 
wonder that the golden moment for 
writing definitively of their town never 
quite arrives, and ‘that the real Chicago 
is always a little in the future. 

Indeed, there is almost nothing in the 
way of change which the Chicagoan may 
not, with some show of reason, hope for. 
There is one supreme symbol of the 
town’s accomplishment; now that the 
Chicago River, so long a foul and un- 
speakable stream, has been miraculously 
reversed in its course, and flows inland 
toward the Mississippi in a clear blue 
flood from Lake Michigan’s heart, it 
must be admitted instantly that a city 
which has wrought this hydraulic won- 
der is capable of effecting any transfor- 
mation which its imagination can con- 
ceive. 

Here, at the outset of the Chicagoan 
discussion, is what one might call the 
theme which runs through all its West- 
ern music. Chicago is what all American 
towns theoretically should be — self- 
made. It did not just grow, like Topsy 
and New York and Philadelphia and 
Boston, but is the product of constant 
and bitter effort. Looking at a map to- 
day and observing the magnificent con- 
vergence of all the railways and all the 





steamship lines of the great Middle- 
Western country upon the southern 
shore of Lake Michigan, it is easy to 
believe that Chicago’s destiny was al- 
ways manifest. But it cannot have been 
so evident to those early settlers. The 
town was built in a morass bordering a 
sluggish, sullen stream, swept alternately 
by bitter winter gales and scorching 
dust- laden summer blasts from a hot 
prairie. For months a blanket of driz- 
zling clouds obscured the sun. Chicago 
has been described by one of its favorite 
sons as “having no climate of its own, 
but being exposed to the incursions of 
all the climates there are.”” Of course in 
these incursions must be included rare 
days of perfect weather, when the beauty 
of the town’s location by its great blue 
lake is very moving. But the rule still 
holds that, though Chicago has a great 
deal of climate, most of it is bad. 

The river has been turned back, and 
(though the sky-scrapers must be built 
on piles driven in the water-logged 
earth) the mud in the down-town streets 
is a thing of the past; but Chicago has 
as yet discovered nothing which can 
alter the essential quality of the climate 
of three-quarters of its year. Existence 
there seems predestined to be a struggle 
against nature and the powers of dark- 
ness. The town’s whole history has a 
grotesque, passionate epic quality. The 
old Chicago was a smoking furnace, a 
seething caldron. From the windows of a 
train creeping intoitin the murk and mists 
of the early morning the vast, straggling 
suburbs, the belching chimneys on re- 
mote, isolated islands in a grimy prairie 
sea had something sinister and _ por- 
tentous in them. Any sweetness and 
light in Chicago must have been paid 
for, you feel, with tears and_ blood. 
But the town’s gallant inhabitants have 
always been ready to pay that price, 
and more, for progress. In the spacious 
elegance of Michigan Boulevard, where 
on one hand a symphony orchestra 
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plays and operatic singers carol, and on 
the other untold thousands of students, 
male and female, ply all the loveliest 
arts in marble halls, you feel inv igorated 
and cheered by Chicago’s success in 
being a fully equipped center of civiliza- 
tion, whatever the odds against it may 
have been. 
Here is, indeed, 
the authentic 
and traditional 
Americ anism 
which since the 
Civil War has 
somewhat 
faded from 
sight along the 
Atlantic sea- 
board, where 
great and rich 
cities are only 
too apt to let 
not only luxury 
and the arts, 
but civic pride 
and responsi- 
bility, too, come 
as they will. 
Here is the rea- 
son for the 
statements so 
often flung by 
Chicago in the 
face of its East- 
ern rivals, that 
it alone is the 
great American 
city. It has its 
foreign popula- 
tion in_ hetero- 
geneous hordes, 





and its quar- THE LAKE FRONT FROM 


ters of the 

town where 

alien languages prevail, but to some 
extent it has kept the early American 
digestion ot immigrants; it assimilates 
a tough, trans-oceanic diet and makes 
of its inhabitants, if not Americans, at 
least Chicagoans. 

Civic pride is the real Chicago passion 
—pride in whatever achievement has 
been made, and pride in the sacrifices 
entailed by whatever achievement re- 
mains to be made. Never, it may be 
presumed, in the history of the world 
have its inhabitants done so much for 
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a town in so short a time. The whole 
structure of civic, artistic, and char- 
itable institutions has been created by 
a few generations, who had faith in their 
chosen home and a gesture at once 
broad and imaginative. 

Almost the first of American cities, 
Chicago 
erected huge 
buildings, 
planned great 
boulevards, 
and laid out a 
spacious park 
system. It sud- 
denly built a 
university, 
from the begin- 
ning almost the 
largest in the 
world, covering 
a great waste 
tract with aca- 
demic halls and 
cloisters. It 
put huge bath- 
ing establish- 
ments in its 
parks by its 
blue lake, so 
that during 
happy summer 
days the poor- 
est Chicagoan 
might find his 
city the ideal 
vacation re- 
sort. It set 
fountains, 
pools, a nd 
sunken gardens 
around great 
factories and 
mail-order 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


houses, so that some refreshing breath of 


art might come to the humblest worker. 
The catalogue of its achievements is 
tremendous. Indeed, there is an op- 
timism in its lake breezes which makes 
even the most reluctant Easterner be- 
lieve that if everything in Chicago is not 
perfection it is only because there has 
not yet been time to make it so. The 
things which Chicago has had time to 
finish often have a style and a distinc- 
tion which are not to be found in such 
muddle-headed, floundering places as, 
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CHICAGO RIVER, NOW A CLEAR BLUE FLOOD, FLOWING UNDER RUSH STREET BRIDGE 


for instance, New York. The New- 
Yorker 1s indeed the most striking and 
unhappy contrast possible to the Chi- 
cagoan—he is fatuously proud of his 
town and yet will not turn his hand over 
for it. The true Chicagoan will sell his 
soul for Chicago, and sometimes has to. 
Upon the shoulders of each typical 
Chicagoan Chicago lies like a burden. 
Lf you are not willing to accept this re- 
sponsibility you move away from Chi- 
cago. And it has been maliciously sug- 
gested that the de re so con- 
spicuous in the expatriates from that 
city S¢ attered ove! the whole world ma‘ 
be slightly analogous to that of the 
galley-slave rele ised. For the lovalty 
and service demanded of residents are 
deep and searching. The march of im- 
provement must be participated in by 
one and all, and there is no lightest 
aspect of life too trivial to have im- 
portance. 

One poor-spirited fellow who has 
moved to New York explains, almost 
paradoxically, what for him are the pos- 
sibilities of pleasure in the Eastern 
metropolis. 





“Tf,” he says, “I want to spend a 
quiet evening at home, perhaps with a 
good book, | know that the tables in the 
restaurants are all engaged, that the 
theaters will be crowded, the Broadway 
sidewalks thronged, and that in a thou- 
sand supper-places youth and pleasure 
will chase the glowing hours till daw n. 
Everything is going at top speed, and 
in any case no one would think it my 
fault if it weren’t. In New York I can 
stay at home in peace. In Chicago I 
should have an uneasy sense that some- 
how, somewhere, | ought to be actively 
completing that evening’s triumphant 
Chicago picture.” 

There is always a hint of treachery in 
this moving away. \ really high- 
minded Chicagoan transfers his resi- 
dence only after fasting and prayer and 
taking counsel of his most earnest 
friends. Ideally he should be convinced, 
first, that he will return; and, second, 
that from the more effete Washington, 
Europe, or New York he can bring back 
loot to adorn Chicago, as a Roman 
might have fetched home the spoils of 
Antioch and Athens to enrich the seven 
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hills. Neither at home nor abroad can 
the Chicagoan escape the conviction of 
what he ts. 

Chicago is, in a sense which should 
now be comprehensible, the most self- 
conscious great city of the world. The 
word is used accurately; S¢ lf-conscious- 
ness does not necessarily 
include either over-sensl 
tiveness or concelt. Lhe 
great Western town 
knows, better than any 
outsiders can, its merits 
and its faults. 

Kor a long time Chicago 
existed in a kind of wilder- 
ness. Be fore the World’s 
Fair of some quartel! of a 
century ago it was a 
kind of terra incognita. 
Even now visitors, espe- 
cially those from abroad, 
are guilty of an incredible 
Vagueness about even the 
town’s geography. There 
is a story about some 
strangers entertained at a 
well-known club who 
asked where the lake was 
of which they heard peo- 
ple speak, and when, from 
the very windows of the 
room where they sat its 
blue expanse Was pointed 
out, expressed surprise, 
since they had supposed 
that was the Pacific 
Ocean! It is not leng ago 
that an intelligent Phila- 
delphia lady spoke of a 
friend who was “going 
out” to Chicago to live, 
much as an early-nine- 
teenth-century | ondonet 
might have spoken of any 
one who was settling in 
New Guinea. For a long 
time the East thought of 
Chicago with ignorant, wondering amaze- 
ment, recognized it economically, but 
not socially. 

This was the period of legends which 
told of the big feet of Chicago girls and 
of the universality of divorce there. It 


was the time—not altogether past—of 


English novels which introduced Silas P. 
Quigg, a pork-packer, and his vulgar and 





pushing family. The facts are that the 
Chicagoans of that day were, many of 
them, really engaged in building houses 
designed by Richardson, entertaining 
Matthew Arnold, and collecting libraries 
of first editions, and that then, as now, 
few, if any of them, had ever seen the 


THE WINDY CITY ON A WINDY DAY 


stock-yards. But it availed them noth- 
ing in the outer world. There is an 
apocryphal story of Eugene Field meet- 
ing in London a distinguished female 
novelist who was wide-eyed with won- 
dering amazement at learning of his 
usual habitat, and inquired gravely into 
his origins. 

“Well, madam,” he is said to have 








EVEN THE GREAT MERCANTILE HOUSES HAVE ACHIEVED PALATIAL SETTINGS 


answered, “‘when I was caught I was 
living in a tree!” 

The inhabitants of the regions east of 
the Alleghanies can scarcely have at any 
period imagined that Chicagoans were 
actually swinging by their tails in jungles 
hordering Lake Michigan, but they did 
view people from those shores with great 
distrust. Ladies of that town, escaping 
to the fuller, richer life of London or New 
York, sometimes denied their origin, and 
even transformed themselves into Vir- 





ginians, always a popular though partly 
unconvincing method of claiming aris- 
tocracy of birth in America. 

It would be the grossest exaggeration 
to describe these early Chicagoans as 
outcasts in the land, yet there is just 
enough of truth in the statement to 
make it understandable how the town 
was knit together and how civic enthu- 
siasm and pride were the answer to the 
challenge of an effete and doubting 
world. It must always be remembered 
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that even in this Mid-Western country 
Chicago is new—when it was a mere 
frontier post both Cincinnati and St. 
Louis had old-established families and 
hereditary wealth. 

Of course Chicago did not even begin 
quite in the style of the stone age. Many 
of those early settlers packed in their 
baggage the best traditions and the finest 
culture of the East—the last survivor of 
the Boston Tea Party died in Chicago in 
52. But in the building of the new 
metropolis the more elegant immigrants 
worked shoulder to shoulder with many 
rougher-hewn pioneers. And there is a 
queer, almost pathetic, kind of comedy 
in the memories of the attempts of the 
one sort gently and fraternally to civilize 
the other. A book giving the history of 
the most aristocratic of Chicago’s clubs 
records gravely and sweetly how many 
of the first members had to be taught 
what a club was and how a gentleman 
used one. And it is true that the reac- 
tions of the raw kind of Chicagoan to 
the more finished civilizations of the 
world were often notable. There is a 
singularly pleasant story of two young 
gentlemen—of the second generation— 
who were bicycling in Italy. One day 
they passed through a fairly large town. 
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They were for the moment engrcssed in 
baseball talk; still at the gate at the 
farther end of the city one of them 
paused. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “we 
ought to find out what place this is?” 

They asked and discovered that it was 
Florence. Contented with the informa- 
tion, they rode on and resumed their 
talk! 

So much for the immunity from im- 
pression. Of course more sensitive souls 
there were, too. The famous lady, for 
example, who, after a single trip abroad, 
opened the gates of her country place 
on a Wisconsin lake so that of a Satur- 
day night “the peasants(!) might come 
in and from the lawn listen to the music 
in the drawing-room.” 

All this is broad comedy, and nothing 
to be especially ashamed of. There is 
sometimes now to be discovered in the 
new Middle West an almost snobbish 
tendency to forget the past and to pre- 
tend that there never was a time when 
lettuce salad was dressed with vinegar 
and sugar. A Middle-Westerner not yet 
decrepit seizes this opportunity to con- 
tess that he can perfectly remember the 
year when olive-oil crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, and that he believes the earlier 
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sour-sweet dish had a racy flavor of the 
very ante-bellum Americanism which 
reclaimed all that northwestern wilder- 


ness. 

Chicago is, in Bacon’s phrase, “* young 
in years, old in hours.”’ It is almost 
literally a creation of yesterday. A lit- 





THE ART INSTITUTE IS DAILY THRONGED 


WITH HOSTS OF EAGER STUDENTS 


tle group of Chicagoan residents of New 
York dining together termed themselves 
jocosely “‘survivors of the Fort Dear- 
born massacre,” and really might al- 
most have been. Che incredible speed 
with which things have had to be ac- 
complished sometimes makes in only 
two generations of a Chicago family the 








traditional complete history from the 
rude pioneer American ancestor to the 
over-cultivated Europeanized descend- 
ant. It is just the violence of such tran- 
sitions which accounts for much of the 
town’s special flavor, for that note of 
vigor, of competence, of achievement, 
which made a Washing- 
tonian once assert that in 
the wilds of Africa she 
would be able to tell a 
Chicago woman by t] e 
mere firm hand-clasp. 

The years count for so 
much by Lake Michigan 
that the most preposterous 
effect of age can be pro- 
duced almost while you 
walt. The old residential 
streets from which fashion 
has ebbed have already a 
quaintness which will soon 
be comparable to that of 
Beacon Hill, and in the re- 
gions where the early Chi- 
cagoans built their sum- 
mer cottages (before the 
North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts was thought of) 
there are delicious exam- 
ples of nineteenth-century 
domestic architecture 
which will be invaluable 
when the history of art in 
that period comes to be 
written. 

As for old families, no- 
where in America 1s /auda- 
tor temporis acti as loud in 
regrets as in our youngest 
great city at the passing of 
an earlier aristocracy and 
the social swamping of the 
town by new people. And 
though this sounds absurd, 
it is not in the least ab- 
surd; the odd compres- 
sion of Chicago makes the 
settlers of the ’60’s seem 
as if they might have come in the ’60’s 
of the eighteenth century. 

The contrasts resulting from the 
town’s fabulously quick growth are often 
startling and picturesque. The uncer- 
tainty of actual personal safety was 
formerly, for the alien observer, one of 
the most pleasing features of the picture. 
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Only a decade ago bandits used to seize 

especially promising home-goers at six 
in the evening in th. ‘crowded and well- 
lit North Clark Street and, dragging 
their victims through the dark and 
lonely side streets to the Lake Shore 
Drive, there rob at their leisure. And 
the mining-camp aspect of the great city 
was luridly obvious near the sinister 
Rush Street Bridge, where all through 
the night ladies wearing upon their 
lovely persons the traditional king’s ran- 
som in jewels sped in luxurious carriages 
over a thoroughfare upon which no soli- 
tary nocturnal pedestrian dared venture. 
But sandbagging and footpads’ work 
have declined with the years, so Chica- 
goans to-day assure the simple and 
trusting stranger. 

There is some desolate made land by 
the lake, for a long time unbuilt upon, 
which is even now the abode of a squat- 
ter who claims title to it and defies all 
the ordinary processes of law and vio- 
lence to evict him Near by his hut is 
the ‘‘Casino,” briefly to be described as 
a sort of country club in town, which ts 
of an advanced elegance and style and 


ASSUMES THE AIR OF A VACATION RESORT 


beauty which make it quite the “smart- 
est’? thing in America. And it is quite 
possible that sometimes the air outside 
might be pierced by the memories of un- 
availing cries of the rude and untutored 
sandbaggers’ prey while in the Casino’s 
polished lovely rooms dozens of able- 
bodied Chicago young men are whipped 
in by public-spirited women to drink 
tea in a fashion that makes their town 
honorably compare with Paris or London 
in idle, ante-bellum days. 

Tea-drinking is indeed trivial, but 
nothing is too trivial for attention if it 
can perfect Chicago. In the old days 
when Anglomania was fashionable in 
America a Chicago hostess—a Presby- 
terian, too—was deeply distressed if 
men did not accept the whisky and soda, 
and ladies the cigarettes, W hich advices 
from London assured her were offered 
at tea-time in that capital. And a 
rumor that young noblemen staying in 
English country houses required a re- 
freshing glass of kiimmel frappé sent to 
their rooms before breakfast would have 
been seriously investigated from this 
lady’s establishment in Lake Forest. 
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All this is not particularly from any 


slavish wish to copy the modes of other 


towns. It is more in the nature of a 


guarantee of good faith, aney idence that 


even if it is painful to be fashionable, if 


it be for the good of Chicago devoted 
creatures stand ready to be fashionable. 


WITHIN THE FAMOUS PORTALS OF THI 


combined! 
early days of opera, in every Amer- 


Or fashionable and artistic 


lhe 
ican city which has attempted it, have 
always been marked by the martyrdom 
of the American music-hating male. 
New York went through such a period, 
emerging at last with an institution in- 
credibly popular but no longer violently 
fashionable. And Chicago has seen the 


light. It gave itself lately one win- 





PALMER 


ter’s respite——a winter marked, so local 
observers asserted, by unusual social 
high spirits. But it has again taken up 
its Operatic cross and, to its astonish- 
ment, finds it very light. In the fertile 
Chicago soil musical taste grows quickly. 

[he early days of the Chicago Orches- 
tra were marked by 
the same support giv- 
en by all the social 
machinery to a civic 
and artistic enterprise. 
There was even a 
brave pretense that it 
Was a gay, smart thing 
to dine Saturday night 
and to go on to a 
Brahms symphony. 
Now the Orchestra is 
genuinely liked, and 
larkish society people 
are free to dine at 
eight and arrive at a 
musical comedy at 
half-past nine if they 
like, just as they do in 


New York. 
There is no telling 
what such a deeply 


American community 
as Chicago Ww ill accom- 
plish, once it puts its 
mind to it. Upon 
the stage the speech 
of Chicagoa ns 18 
made to rasp like 
a buzz-saw. But an 
Englishman visiting 
this country 
vears ago reported on 
his return that the 
American accent soft- 
est and pleasantest to 
his ear he had heard in 
Chicago. If he 
right it is because the 
natural Mid-Western 
accent would have been the least pleas- 
ant and that Chicago had in consequence 
gone to the greatest pains to correct it. 

Chicago, indeed, gives the lie to al- 


some 


was 
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most all the traditions concerning it. 
It is, for example if one could trust 
people who have never been there— 
the most material of our towns. But, 


oddly enough, it is really not with ma- 
terial development that the student of 
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Chicago should concern himself, for 
paradoxical though it may sound—Chi- 
cago competes with Boston for the posi- 
tion of the least material of our cities. 

First of all, Chicago is not, as things go 
in America, a rich town. It is not poor, 
but it lacks the huge money accumula- 
tions of New York, and the average 
prominent citizen is not hopelessly strug- 
gling to discover some way of spending 
his income. The great fortunes of Chi- 
cago are, on the w hole, of mercantile and 
manufacturing origin rather than of the 
haute finance, and the resultant tone is 
one of sobriety, almost frugality. Chi- 
cago wealth is—contrary to all accepted 
tradition—not ostentatious. In the 
earlier, more tumultuous days when the 
city was the farthest point east touched 
by a wild and woolly West and South- 
west, they set silver dollars in the 
tesselated pavement of the Palmer 
House barber-shop, and the legend went 
forth of an unbridled vulgarity. Mean- 
while in fact the whole structure of 
»ublic foundations and charities was be- 
ing built up with amazing swiftness by 
the prompt generosity and public spirit 
of two—at the most, three—genera- 
tions. The open purse for civic needs 
genuinely acted to maintain a certain 
modesty in the standards of private liv- 
ing which still persists. Money is not 
despised there, but if you must be 
poor, Chicago is not a bad place to try 
It in. 

It is not a bad place to try to be demo- 
cratic in. Society there is, of course, 
elegant and fashionable, and to all in- 
tents and purposes exactly like any other 
American society in its habits and cus- 
toms. And yet, on the whole, one might 
venture to say that it leans rather on 
the side of unpretentiousness and well- 
bred accessibility. It might be taken in 
evidence that a daily newspaper re- 
cently put up placards in all the street- 

cars with this urgent appe al to even the 

humble strap-hanger, “Watch for your 
name in our new department of society 
news”! 

Chicago, perhaps just because it 
knows that the world is likely to accuse 
it of the contrary, is, if anything, almost 
unduly anxious to be modest, quiet, and 
well-bred. In the summer it avoids 


Newport and places too tainted with the 
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famous vulgarity of New York, and on 
the shores of New England claims a 
natural affinity with Boston’s quieter 
civilization and frugal culture. Indeed 
it is no little mock New York, but rather, 
if one may risk the comparison, a great, 
unshackled, rough and lively Boston of 
the West, with all the vitality and the 
sharp indigenous quality which were once 
the especial possession of the New 
England capital. Strange religions and 
new philosophies now spring from the 


prairie more lustily than ever from 
Beacon Hill. Even poesy has gone west- 
ward, and all Illinois is now a nest of 


singing-birds. 

Nowhere can the persistent efficiency 
of the Western metropolis be more 
plainly seen and more agreeably studied 
than in this matter of art. It was some- 
where along in the ’80’s of the last 
century that the now classic prophecy 
was uttered that, ““when she got ready, 
Chicago would make culture hum.” 
Culture is now being made to hum there 
as nowhere else in the world. The 
gathering of students at the Art Insti- 
tute is some thing majestic and un- 
paralleled; never in the world have so 
many eager pilgrims simultaneously ap- 
proached the shrines of painting and 
sculpture. If numbers are to count, 
Chicago is already the art center of the 
world. It is too early to judge by re- 
sults whether this great Mid-Western 
country —of which Chicago is con- 
sciously and proudly the capital—is as 
fertile a soil for art as it is for corn. Time 
will tell; genius shows itself where God 
wills, whether it be in Iowa or in France. 
Meanwhile an intensive culture of these 
prairie fields is being practised. Not 
only are the students lusty and eager, 
as befits their origin, but the outside 
public of mere appreciators strains, as it 
were, at the leash. It is possible i 
Chicago, and in Chicago only, for a ian 
fashionable party of young people, after 
lunching at a smart restaurant, to ad- 
journ to the Institute, where the thought- 
ful host has engaged a lecturer to give 
them a little talk on the pictures there 
displayed! 

There is, indeed, in Chicago an efh- 
ciency in dealing with art so hard and 
bright as almost to terrify easier- 
going people from slacker communities. 
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Art clubs, art associations, art-display 
rooms, art theaters, art tea-rooms, and 
so forth are wisely concentrated in cer- 
tain admirable buildings where all the 
advantages of elevators, central heating, 
and general telephonic service are to be 
secured. The Chicago Little Theater is 
a peculiarly striking example of the Chi- 
cago way of dealing with budding art. 
In New York such a tentative enter- 
prise would probably be housed in a 
transformed studio or a disused and for- 
gotten playhouse or a rebuilt old man- 
sion in the slums. In Chicago it exists 
on the twelfth or twentieth floor of a 
clean, sanitary, and expensive building, 
where art seems to shed any bedraggled 
bohemian quality it may have in older 
civilizations. Here in a thoroughly dis- 
infected air you may, for example, see 
a play of medieval monkish life written 
by a young girl from Michigan and 
played by Wisconsin artists. Again 
culture must tremble like a hunted fox in 
the thickets, for quite probably both 
play and players will be excellent. 

Art is indeed domesticated among 
Chicagoans—they are scarcely afraid of 
it at all. It has seemed quite natural 
that in one of the drinking-rooms of the 
University Club there should be deco- 
rative and satirical frescoes by members 
of the club, who are valued because they 
are artists, not merely tolerated as they 
might be in more effete but supposedly 
more artistic regions. 

Chicago’s attitude to the drama is in- 
teresting, significant, and full of promise. 
And here reference is not primarily to 
the endowed or the avowedly “artistic” 
theater, but to the commercial institu- 
tion, whigh of necessity is still freighted 
with the greater cargo of dramatic hopes. 
Chicago is the only great town outside 





New York which can reasonably claim 
independence of the judgments of the 
Eastern metropolis. Success in New 
York is no guarantee of success in 
Chicago, and failure on Broadway may 
even be a recommendation near Michi- 
gan Boulevard. Chicago is our second— 
with the possible exception of the Pacific 
coast cities—our only other “ producing 
center”; plays first shown there may 
win a profitable local patronage and 
travel to advantage on the Chicago 
reputation through a wide district of 
rich tributary province. The advantage 
to the American theater of having a 
second string to its bow is incalculable. 
Indeed, no one can really think it other 
than advantageous for American civili- 
zation that Chicago should think itself 
and be a real capital, an independent 
metropolis. - 

There are, even from the Chicagoan 
point of view, blemishes on the reverse 
of the medal of victory; the gallant 
struggle for independence and _perfec- 
tion is not yet over. The prizes which 
the East can offer to talent and ambition 
are often richer than those within Chi- 
cago’s power, and there is a constant 
small drain of its resources in the migra- 
tion of men and women to the Eastern 
seaboard. But this is in the end more 
than balanced by the constant immigra- 
tion, from the East and from the prairie 
country, of the young and ambitious. 
Chicago is for them still a land of op- 
portunity, democratic enough to have 
chances still open for all, American 
enough to have faith that all the chances 
are winning ones. Even those who de- 
sert have gained something from contact 
with the boundless vigor of the giant 
city. Every American ought to live— 
at least for a little while—in Chicago. 
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To Arolilia 


DWELLER BY THE FOUNTAIN 
BY HERBERT TRENCH 


wo you were born, the Earth obeyed; 
(Call her, Echo! 
Fragrancies from the distance blew, 
Bean-helds and violets were made, 
And jasmine by the cypress grew 
Jasmine by the cloudy yew 
(Call her, Echo! 
Cal! Arolilia by her name!) 


When you were born, despairs must die, 
(Call her, Echo!) 
Sweet tongues were loosened from a spell— 
Snow mountains glistened from on high 
And torrents to the valleys fell 
A song into Man’s bosom fell 
(Call her, Echo! 


Call Arolilia by her name!) 


When you were born, hid lightning’s shape 
(Call her, Echo!) 
Took up the poor man’s altar-coal: 
His green vine throbbed into the grape, 
And in the dastard sprang a soul 
Even in the dastard sprang a soul! 
(Call her, Echo! 
Call Arolilia by her name! 


When you were born, all golden shot 
(Call her, Echo!) 
Fountains of daybreak from the sea; 
And still, if near I find you not 
If steps I hear, but you come not 
Darkness lies on the world for me! 
(Call her, Echo! 
Call Arolilia by her name!) 
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The Psychology of a Spy 


BY W. L. GEORGE 


Fes 2 aia country, in every 








» war, and every country 
\{ during those periods of 
peace which are the 
preludes to war, has 
employed spies. Every 
sAWAS captain, however much 
he may protest, has used spies to dis- 
cover the forces of the enemy, his re- 
sources, his state of mind. Spies have 
been engaged, especially of late years, 
to penetrate into the vitals of the modern 
state—industry, commerce, and espe- 
cially banking. This is reluctantly ac- 
knowledged, and indeed I do not think 
that any states confess to the use of 
spies; they control a “secret service,” 
or an “intelligence department,” as if 
states accepted a morality and shrank 
from advantages held as mean. To a 
logician, who cares little for the road he 
travels toward truth, this is absurd; it 
is not absurd to statesmen, most of 
whom are ordinary men, fond of chil- 
dren, games, and good wine; anxious to 
be respected, and especially to be justi- 
fed before the terrible tribunal of their 
own moral sense. Shame forms a halo 
round the spy; it is a halo which at- 
taches more or less to all romantic 
trades, that of the journalist or the hang- 
man, only this is no golden nimbus that 
swathes the brow of the spy. Fiction has 
not favored spy heroes; we know heroic 
thieves, like Arséne Lupin or Raffles; we 
have had glorious highwaymen in Dick 
Turpin and*Robin Hood. Frank Norris 
even went so far as to make a hero of a 
capitalist. But the spy has died un- 
known and unsung, because mankind 
cannot reconcile itself to his dark trade, 
because it feels an ineradicable prejudice 
against the full use of intellect and main- 
tains an obstinate faith in hard knocks. 

do not propose here to sing the 
praises of the spy; the spy, as any other 
man, deserves only a balance between 
praise and blame; and who shall say, 
when all is adjudged, whether a man 


shall bear a laurel, wreath or a crown of 
thorns? I seek rather to understand, 
and therefore to explain, a creature 
whom I think singular among his fel- 
lows; he is not without heroism, nor 
without baseness; he combines more 
vividly than most those contrasts which 
make up a man. ‘There are various 
kinds of spies: there are the civil and the 
military; there are the spies who ply 
their trade in peace time, those who 
venture on it during war; some serve 
only their own country, while others 
give themselves over to the enemy. All 
differ by their tinge of criminality, their 
distinguishing badge of service. And 
those, more easily identified as criminal, 
who injure their own country, number 
strange people who think they do no 
wrong, who hold with Mr. Maeterlinck 
that they can inclose a single sin in the 
keep of their hearts, a sin they will not 
commit. There must be some who will 
say with the Belgian poet: “I am a 
spy, but I do not beat my wife. If I 
were to do that I should look upon my- 
self as a bad man.” (For man is a 
biased witness when he appears before 
the court of his conscience.) 

We need waste no time over spies of 
enemy origin, who either during peace 
or war hunt out the secrets of an enemy. 
Mostly they share in the characteristics 
of that single spy I wish to consider 
further on, but nearly all are heroes; it 
needs but a slight effort of the imagina- 
tion to picture what it must mean to an 
intelligent, nervously developed man to 
live among people whom any false step 
will array against him, to play parts, to 
outwit and to elude, knowing all the 
time that a slight error of judgment will 
mean prison or death. But they a-e not 
selfless heroes, for the wages of danger is 
delight, and many think with Nietzsche 
that to live safely is not to live at all. 
They earn compensations similar to 
those which are afforded to the last and 
most interesting of the spy class, those 
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who turn against their own country and 
would procure its downfall. 

At first sight that class is entirely vile, 
and indeed, logician though I may strive 
to be, | cannot help feeling that it is an 
ugly trade; I am interested in a man 
who betrays his own country, just as | 
would have been interested in Brigham 
Young or Doctor Crippen, but I do not 
feel attracted to him. Nothing obvious 

can be said for this kind of trader; he is 
trying to injure and upset a state, and 
one should have nothing more against 
him than against Washington or Boli- 

var—only those men upset by force and 
not by stealth, and so logic is swamped 
in passion. It is true that the average 
spy is not actuated by the impulses 
which made Washington, Cromwell, or 
Kosciuszko. He is altogether a smaller 
man; almost invariably he takes money 
for his work, and, though of course he 
must have money to live, work such as 
that done for profit is not ennobling. 
Also, however deep one’s cosmopolitan- 
ism, one cannot shake off a natural bias 
in favor of one’s own country; one sus- 
pects that the man who betrays his 
friends is used but not respected. One 
sympathizes with Philip of Macedon, 
who received and used the offers of the 
Olynthian traitors, treated them well, 
paid them their fee, and then had them 
driven from his camp as unworthy to 
mix with his own loyal men. 

Over the trade hangs the nasty se- 
crecy of it. Yes, | know business men 
are often secretive, lying, treacherous, 
and if they are not they often fail; few 
barristers have a conscience; inventors 
hedge themselves about with mystery. 
But still we are reduced to Kant, 
and to say, “The spy produces a feeling 
which is not agreeable; therefore, he is 
evil.” All those are my own feelings, 
and I suppose those of most men; but 
facts as to one case, apparently neither 
peculiar nor rare, have come into my 
hands, and show that there is more in 
the spy than just a money lust, for the 
satisfaction of which he will sacrifice his 
country and his people. 

Early last year a spy was caught in 
the British lines. It is not quite certain 


how he entered them, though there are 
several stereotyped ways of introducing 
a spy into the lines of the enemy which, 
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for obvious military reasons, | am not 
allowed to mention here. Moreover, 
this interesting matter would be irrele- 
vant; it is enough to say that the spy 
in question, whom for convenience we 
will call Witney, was an Englishman; 
he was dressed in the ordinary uniform 
of one of the regiments present on that 
particular section of the front, and he 
appears to have moved about for some 
days at the back of the lines without 
arousing any suspicion. ‘This is also 
fully accounted for by a stratagem which 
may not be detailed. It is quite possible 
that Witney would have seen what he 
was minded to see and ultimately re- 
joined his employers if a trifling accident 
had not exposed him. 

It was a perfectly simple case. Wit- 
ney believed that he would escape un- 
challenged, and that once caught he had 
no defense. The information he col- 
lected was not of the slightest military 
value, but the intention was there; he 
was tried shortly after his arrest and 
was sentenced to be shot. The sentence 
was duly executed, and there would have 
been nothing more peculiar than in the 
cases of various peasants who have been 
shot for signaling, if Witney had not 
made an extraordinary remark. Infor- 
mation comes to me from the officer who 
had charge of Witney for a night. There 
was, of course, no military prison avail- 
able, and so the spy, after sentence, 
was locked upinastable and placed under 
guard. Strictly, he was in charge of 
a non-commissioned officer; for reasons 
which I do not know, the orderly officer 
was involved, and | cannot sort out the 
details, because this officer is now dead. 
As is nowadays generally the case in the 
British army, my informant was not a 
professional soldier; he was a school- 
master, a man of no special perception, 
but of good intelligence and of rather 
judicial mind. You will conceive his 
surprise when, on receiving the spy, the 
latter, with a rather jaunty air, said to 
him, “I wonder whether Cxsar would 
have said that he loved this treason but 
hated the traitor?” 

There is room for surprise when an 
officer taking charge of a spy is addressed 
by a man who quotes Plutarch. To 
put it in his own words, “he was flum- 
muxed.” It is no doubt because of this 
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chance remark of Witney’s that this 
essay has been written. He had, it is 
true, provided a temporary excitement 
by escaping his captors for a moment 
and trying to drown himself in a canal, 
but you will realize that even a resolute 
suicide would not create in the mind of 
a schoolmaster an excitement compara- 
ble with that which might be bred out 
of a classical quotation. Whatever the 
causes, the officer was interested, and no 
doubt because of Witney’s peculiar lead 
was induced to do more than pay him 
the regulation visit at nightfall to see 
that he was properly treated and had 
no personal wishes to express. Between 
that evening and the dawn he visited 
Witney three times, and it is important 
that not too much romantic flavor 
should be imported into the communion 
of captor and captive. On the other 
hand, romantic surroundings such as 
those which emanate from a man about 
to die, from an apartment such as a 
stable, from the distant noise of guns, 
the fitful light of a star-shell, and the 
silence of the night inhabited only by 
the sharp squeak of a bat against the 
dull background of full-throated guns, 
must have that effect; it is most likely 
that Witney would have been more 
sullen and the officer less detached if this 
scene had been played in some English 
penitentiary. In a way, both felt bal- 
anced upon the edge of life, one of them 
assured of losing it, the other ill-assured 
of retaining it. It was their common 
bond, perhaps. 

Whatever the cause, Witney did not 
at once expand; apparently he was suf- 
ficiently sensitive to realize that the 
officer’s first visit was more or less the 
regulation visit, and he may have felt 
the irony of being asked whether he 
wanted anything or had anything to 
complain of. It probably struck him as 
burlesque that they should care whether 
he was cold or hungry, given that they 
were going to shoot him next day. In 
the words of the officer: “He was just 
like any other kind of prisoner. They’re 
all much the same, whether their offense 
is serious or slight. Like them, he was 
sort of sulky and reserved. He didn’t 
want to talk and he didn’t seem to care. 
He seemed to have shed the touch of 
devilry that was in his eyes when he 


quoted that bit of Plutarch. He: said 
he didn’t want anything, and’I just left 
it at that. Somehow [| felt it wasn’t 
the thing to pump the fellow, so I wished 
him good night and he didn’t answer.” 
So far, Witney was quite a natural man. 
To look at he was almost too ordinary to 
describe. You will imagine a smallish 
man, with indeterminate brown hair, 
intelligent gray eyes, and a ragged little 
mustache, the sort of man you see 
dozens of any morning in the neighbor- 
hood of business houses. There was 
about him something excited, one might 
almost say vibrant, but that was normal 
enough; I suppose one would be excited 
if one were going to be ceremoniously 
shot next day. As Peter Pan said, 
“Death must be a very great advent- 
ure.” But apparently this second-rate 
little person who quoted Plutarch must 
have interested my informant. He was 
not clear about the time, but it seems 
that later in the night he again went to 
Witney, and I like to imagine him in 
the stable ‘it up by rather a dim oil- 
lamp, trying to look soldierly, and grim, 
and inhuman, and Witney determined 
to carry it off with a swagger, thoroughly 
self-conscious, and posturing in_ his 
agony. I imagine that it must have 
been Witney who made the first ad- 
vance, largely, no doubt, because in his 
condition he would want to talk; he 
would either want to talk or be abso- 
lutely sullen. There would be no inter- 
mediate condition. He would want 
either to withdraw within himself or to 
give a form to the Kreutzer Sonata of his 
life. 

So far as I remember, he began by 
asking the officer for a drink of water, 
for he had emptied his jug. This was 
brought to him, and after he had drunk 
Witney threw off his air of defiance, 
and found words in which to express it. 
He said, ‘‘I suppose you think I’m just a 
swine and deserve to be shot.” With- 
out any doubt, the officer was surprised. 
He may have expected bold defiance; 
perhaps he half expected (in response to 
the sympathy which his presence con- 
veyed) a whining appeal for freedom. 
But, as he put it, when he heard that 
phrase, half provocative, half argument- 
ative, he felt that the attitude was— 
cheek. Still, the spy was being queer, 
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doing a rare thing: living up to a first 
impression. There was a suggestion of 
a case which he wanted to plead, and it 
passed through the officer’s mind, much 
to his surprise, that there might be a 
point of view from which the spy might 
be, if not respectable, at least under- 
standable; he had a sudden glimpse of 
some unexplored field behind this man’s 
mind, a sense of unconveyable impulses. 
It was as if the man had said: “I’m 
a spy; you're a soldier. Well, what 
about it? We’re on different jobs in life, 
and that’s all there is to it.” It was a 
queer feeling, as if a prisoner had stepped 
out of the dock (so he put it to me), 
whipped off the judge’s wig, and sol- 
emnly rendered justice. And all this, 
as is the way with inarticulate English- 
men, translated itself in a mumbled 
remark, “You sound like an educated 
man.” There was nothing premeditate 
about Witney then. It was as if the 
sudden personal allusion opened a win- 
dow in him. Febrile in his excitement, 
he spoke of himself; it was a story which 
is not a story, so common is it. Witney 
came from a poorish family, was sent to 
the sort of school that calls itself an 
academy, became a clerk in an English 
town, in a firm of ship-owners, I think. 

“T was doing all right,” he said; 
“always managed to keep myself some- 
how.” He grew confidential. “Always 
had a bit of money to have some fun 
with. There’s my girl, too, whom I 
thought of marrying this year. Wonder 
what she’ll think when she hears of this. 
S’pose she won’t, though,” he added, 
without much emotion. 

There was something in this man, so 
brave before death, that was callous and 
shocking. The officer was irritated into 
speech, as a musician is rasped by a 
false note. He had to conquer the im- 
pulse of reserve that is in nearly all the 
English, but he was assisted by the 
materialistic common sense which is al- 
ways theirs. It struck him as ridiculous 
that a man who obviously had never 
starved, who indeed seemed to have 
made a fair living, who was young, 
healthy, cared enough for a woman to 
want to marry her, should ply such a 
trade, take such risks for so little pay. 
“From my point of view,” he told me, 
“it didn’t seem good enough.” Com- 


mon sense conquered reserve, so that he 
said, almost irritably: 

“Look here, what did you do it for?” 

Witney, I believe, thought for a little 
while. His excitement had subsided, 
for his mind was working and set his 
nerves at rest. He did the characteristic 
English thing: he drew back a little into 
himself, finding it easier to think than 
to express; he showed cowardice before 
self-manifestation. He replied: 

“Oh well, I hardly know.” 

“Money?” said the officer; and there 
is in that remark something of the tragic, 
for in that moment the schoolmaster- 
ofhcer must have lost all his class self- 
consciousness or he would not have 
made a remark which, addressed even to 
a sentenced criminal, was ill-bred. (‘* Af- 
terward,” he confided to me, “I felt it 
was jolly bad form.”’) 

Witney did not seem offended. The 
remark did not to him sound ill-bred; 
with the simplicity of his class he ac- 
cepted the simplicity of sincerity. 

“No,” he said, “it wasn’t money. 
This sort of thing gets a man a living, 
but it’s not a fat one, not unless you get 
hold of something big, and you don’t 
in the ordmary way. Besides, |’’—he 
smiled—‘‘I’m not mercenary; I could 
have done quite as well in my old 
job. Of course I don’t say—” A tinge 
of pride came into his voice, as there 
comes into that of a country doctor 
when he mentions the name of a world- 
famed specialist. “There are some 
who’ve done big things at this game. 
Oh yes, one might make a lot. One 
might get all sorts of things—influence, 

ou know, or an estate, or something. 
rhat’s reaily what—well, you know.” 

The officer shook his head. ‘No, I 
don’t know what. I see you mean it’s 
not just money, but what else can it 
be?” 

Witney looked at him with something 
like pain in his eyes, as if he were trying 
to express an idea he hardly understood 
himself. Then he tried: 

“You see,” he said, “it’s not easy to 
get hold of, but it’s like this. You don’t 
know what an office is like; you’re a 
gentleman, being a clerk and all that. 
Ding-dong, half-past seven, get up and 
cut yourself while you shave. You don’t 


want to shave, but the boss will have it; 
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and it’s cold in winter, and you run for 
trains, and you’re Oh, well, if you’re 
late you get the sack.’ 

Yes, ” said the ofhcer. 

* All that sort of thing. You don’t 
care what the work’s about; it’s got 
nothing to do with you. If business is 
good, it doesn’t pay you any better; 
they go on paying you your wages so 
long as the thing just kee ps out of bank- 
ruptcy. So it goes on all day and every 
day, writing figures in a book, and say- 
ing, ‘Yes, sir. And you have three 
meals, and get jawed, and keep your 
temper, and try to pretend you’re a man. 


And in the evening, you’ve got no 
money, so you go to bed and make 
ready for another day like that. I tell 


you, a fortnight a year at the seaside, it’s 
not enough to keep a man going. You 
want—” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Sort of thing you 
see in the illustrated papers. The big 
hotels, and running round in a motor- 

car, and going to all sorts of places 
abroad, and—messing about the world, 
you know.” 

At that moment the 
came uppermost in the officer. 
“Oh, I see what you mean. 
ure.” 

“That’s about it,” said Witney; 
“that’s the word I was looking for. I 
tell you, men like me, they just can’t go 
on in an office like that, running round 
and round like a white mouse in a wheel. 
I’m not a white mouse; that’s what’s 
the matter with me. Things ought to 
have been different. They might have 
been. If I’d been born a thousand years 
ago I might have become a lord.” 

The officer smiled. This version of 
history was not inaccurate. “ Advent- 
ure!” he re peated. 

Excitement seized Witney again. 
“Yes,” he said, “that’s it. And I tell 
you there’s some adventures in this job 
of mine. My, what a life! The way 
you go into it—at least the way I did- 
the way a fellow gets hold of you, and 
you go about carrying it with you, say- 
ing you won’t do it. And it won’t let 
you alone. It’s not the money, but you 
sort of feel what a game it’s going to be 
Sherlock Holmes, and all that sort of 


schoolmaster 
He sard: 


Advent- 


thing—making up with sham whiskers. 
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I went to the theater one night when 
they were trying to get me on to the 
game, and the villain, as they call him 


well, he fair finished me, he was so 
dodgy.” 
He grew reflective, and here one of 


the strands in him indicated itself: the 
lust for change, for color in an endlessly 
unvarying world. He quivered as with 
hurrying words he described the shifts 
of this strange new life—the going in 
at one door and coming out at another, 
the messages in code, the secret coun- 
tersigns in the streets, the tense atmos- 
phere of melodrama. Witney had with 
that side of his temperament taken up 
spying as other men take up the aero- 
plane or exploration. He had escaped 
from respectability into a mental coun- 
try “east of Suez where there ain’t no 
right and wrong.” From the moment 
when he began to prey he felt absolved 
from laws and even from the regulations 
of the city council. It was a true lib- 
eration to have no home, no ties, no 
occupation, no master, because his trade 
demanded of him that he should be 
familiar in all places and the duper of 
most men. His voice grew thick with 
excitement as he told of long watches 
to find out some fact, of friendships 
skilfully struck up, of playing one day 
the part of an engineer, the other that 
of a curate. 

“T tell you,” he said, “it’s grand. 
It’s always changing, and you never 
know where you are. When you're on 
that sort of game it doesn’t matter if 
the papers are dull; you always know 
when the door opens that there’s a good 
chance they're coming to hang you.” 

Nothing could more clearly express 
the impulse to the singular which rises 
to-day so strong in many men because 
they find the world mapped out, in- 
terminably divided under county coun- 
cils, painfully organized, law-abiding, 
devoid of danger because devoid of un- 
certainty. ‘To quote twice from Mr. 
H. G. Wells, they find with Mr. Pon- 
derevo that mankind is like cold mutton- 
fat, and with the friend of Art Kipps 
that the only thing they can do, like the 
rats in a drain-pipe that they are, is to 
crawl along until they die. 

We all know these rebellions; we have 
felt them ourselves; at least I have, who 








THE 
once for nine years knew what it meant 
to go every day toa city office punctu- 
ally at ten, to go out for lunch punctu- 
ally at one, come back punctually at 
two, and stay there punctually till six, 
to be open to censure, to be ordered 
about, to look forward to fourteen days’ 
holiday, and then to look back upon the 
lost freedom, to see myself getting a 
little older, perhaps not much richer, 
and to think all the time that this sort 
of thing might go on forever until I was 
too old, or, with luck, until I was dead. 
I know the impulses that come to one, 
to go to West Africa and make one’s 
pile or die of fever, to run away to sea 
and live a Jack London sort of life, or 
to enlist in the Rhodesian Border Police, 
or to become the secretary of a charita- 
ble society, or something equally des- 
perate. I confess it never occurred to 
me to become a spy, but I suspect that 
it did not occur to Witney, either; the 
thing happened to him, which is the 
history of most men from Witney to 
Napoleon. Presumably spying, when 
the chance came, struck him as a way 
out. There he a very intelligent 
man, educated enough to care for trans- 
lated classics, as irremediably jailed in 
his shipping-ofice and with as much 
chance of getting out legitimately as has 
a kitten at the bottom of a well. It is 
clear that it was not money drew him, 
even though he realized that there were 
prizes in this as in all professions. It is 
probable, too, that the literature of the 
last fifteen to twenty years, the lit- 
erature of the successful burglar, the 
respected railway magnate, and the 
intuitive detective influenced him. (De- 
tectives, from the point of view of the 
poor, are exactly in the same class as 
thieves; they are their natural comple- 
ments and antagonists.) He saw poetry 
in himself, the poetry of movement 
which he might have perceived in a 
drummer, the poetry of uncertainty, as 
in the hoboe, the poetry of the street- 
loafer without links, who gazes at the 
public-house lights and a little at the 
stars. Mainly, he saw that this new life 
was different from the old; and as the 
old was prose in its most malignant 
form, he took the new life for poetry. 

Witney’s idea of the romantic life was 
a low form of the idea which animated 
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men like Bismarck, Machiavelli, Villon, 
Cecil Rhodes, and such like, all of them 
fairly predatory, fairly dangerous peo- 
ple; of course he was infinitely smaller, 
but the difference was one of degree, not 
of type. Few men who have set their 
mark on history are different from these; 
most of them have practised tyranny, 
lving, forgery; most have had a giant’s 
strength, and few have hesitated to use 
it as a giant. And many minor success- 
ful people, chiefs of police, diplomats, 
are Witneys—except that they have 
succeeded. It is quite possible that in 
other times, under Elizabeth, or under 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Witney might 
have become an envoy or an intriguing 
friar. 

Together with the taste for adventure, 
however, there was in Witney another 
and a baser strain; it is well indicated 
by his own reference to the villain at the 
theater; this was vanity. At first sight 
it appears ridiculous. One can imagine 
a spy, especially a detected one, cringing 
and fawning for his life, and moral peo- 
ple would like to imagine him pursued 
by the furies of his own remorse; it is a 
pretty picture, that of the spy “realizing 
too late the wrong he has done,” or be- 
wailing “the shame he has brought on 
his father’s gray hairs,” and all that sort 
of thing. That is the spy of the novel- 
ette or of the third act. In fact, I sus- 
pect that the spy does not differ much 
from other law-breakers. This means 
that he readily confesses. All law- 
breakers confess. They do so mainly 
because they are men and because men 
feel a violent need for expansion. Few 
can live close lives, contain the deeds of 
heroism or ignominy which they have 
committed. They seek sympathy, and 
the records of nearly every police-ofhice 
contain confessions of theft, forgery, and 
even murder which have been made by 
the criminals when they were perfectly 
sober, when nothing threatened them, 
because they felt that they must talk. 
To push the inquiry a little further, why 
does a man talk? to a woman? to a 
friend? to a stranger in the street? to a 
policeman, even? Why have men, after 
twenty years, suddenly confessed to 
crimes? Why is it that every time a 
crime is so well advertised as to become 
almost popular several confessions come 
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in from people who obviously have noth- 
ing to do with it? Rather unbalanced 
people often, but still people to whom 
rison and the rope mean something. 
t is not only because man is to himself 
the axis of the earth and must talk about 
himself; nor is it because he feels re- 
morse at having “brought the gray hairs 
of his father with sorrow to the grave”’; 
it is because crime is interesting and un- 
usual; therefore it is something to be 
proud of, to brag about. All achieve- 
ment, proud or low, is pregnant of 
Coriolanian pride: 
. like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter’d your Volsces in Corioli: 
Alone I did eee 


Witney was stuck up. He bragged 
abundantly to his new friend of the 
coups he had brought off. He had noth- 
ing to hide (a privilege that few men 
enjoy until doomed to be shot next day). 
In this state of excitement it was natural 
that he should hide nothing, indeed that 
he should exaggerate. Isolate in the 
midst of life which, tick by tick, was 
withdrawing from his body, there rose 
in him something histrionic that made 
him want to appear a true villain if he 
could not be a true man. 

“You've behaved all right to me,”’ he 
said, “I don’t mind telling you. After 
being what I was, perched up on a high 
stool, with some fool whom I’d have 
smacked in the eye for the fun of it 
having the right to bullyrag me, and 
doing it, too— Well, to come out of all 
that and to be somebody behind the 
scenes, somebody who knows and who 
isn’t found out, somebody who’s out for 
big things, finding out some new gun, 
or some new dodge of the navy, and 
going about among all those people 
who don’ t know, with the secret in my 
pocket, it’s grand. I tell you I felt a 
big man. And the lot for whom you 
work, they don’t bullyrag you; if they 
know what you’re worth, they treat you 
decently—like a man, not like a clerk. 
They call you Mr., even if they do pay 
you. And if you do something smart 
they don’t mind telling you and praising 
you up until you feel as big as a turkey- 
cock; they’re not afraid that you'll ask 
for a raise just because they’re pleased, 
not like those people outside grubbing 


in the dirt for sixpences. 
Listen. I'll tell you.” 

Witney talked. He must have talked 
most of that might. Unreservedly he 
revealed his methods, the ordinary ob- 
jects of his work, making it clear that he 
felt no more loyalty to his employers 
than to his own people, and that to him 
spying was a sport. Indeed, he almost 
said so, for I know that he used the 
metaphor, “It beats cock-fighting.” 
What he said may not be printed here, 
but I am perfectly certain that one des- 
perate adventure which he related, in- 
volving penetration into one of the most 
august places in Europe, was a pure in- 
vention. I have been able to make in- 
quiries into the ways of that place; the 
story Witney told involved entry by a 
door which has been bricked up on the 
inside for the last ten years. Could 
anything be more significant? Could 
anything more closely confirm the theory 
that crime makes more braggarts than 
virtue? Witney, assured of an audience, 
was showing off. He was acting; he 
was being a desperate character, a seri- 
ous Charlie Chaplin. 

There is in all this something terrible 
and burlesque. Evidently the man was 
burnt up by the fire of his own egotism. 
This does not single him out from other 
men, for we can none of us escape in- 
terest in ourselves or in our surroundings; 
it needs almost impossible sympathy 
for a man to suffer as much when his 
neighbor is operated upon without an 
anesthetic as when he himself has a 
toothache. It is the old story—the 
proximate thing is the true thing; a 
famine in China will always seem less 
than a dog fight in one’s own alley. 
Witney phrased it when he said: 

“It’s not only the things that really 
happen to one. They’re exciting enough, 
my word! but it’s all the rest that grows 
round it. One thinks of making a suc- 
cess of it. Don’t you laugh. A chap 
like me wants to get on, just as much 
as you want to be a general, or to get 
into Parliament, or whatever it is. | 
tell you what, now and then I sit sort 
of dreaming of things—not asleep, of 
course, but in that dreamy way, in a 
soft chair. S’pose you think that a 
funny thing to do. Often I see myself 


You feel big. 


going to the usual place, and there are 
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half a dozen people there. Not the fel- 
low I generally see, who used to be a 
police inspector in his own country. 
Oh no. It’s in a great big room all over 
gold, with a red-velvet table-cloth, with 
plenty of cut-glass about and half a 
dozen different kinds of cigars. They’re 
all sitting around—the ambassador, and 
a duke or two, and some generals to fill 
in, all over stars and garters and things. 
No, nobody talks; they’re much 
excited about seeing me. I come in, 
quiet like, and I go up to the table, and 
I take my time; | undo a brown-paper 
parcel, wrapper after wrapper, and bit 
of string after bit of string, I go on un- 
packing it (I’m not in a hurry, not me). 
They’re all leaning over a table and 
staring at me, and one of the generals 
gets so hot with excitement that he has 
to wipe his head. At last, when I’m 
ready, I stand up and throw out my 
chest, and | fling a bundle of papers on 
the table in the middle of them, and | 
say: ‘There you are; there’s the treaty. 
[ got it. Difficult? 
it. Do it for you any day.’ And I get 
out a cigarette, and strike a match on 
my boot. I don’t mind their being ex- 
cited; I’m above it. And then there’s 
no end of a fuss. They crowd around 
me, shaking hands with me, and slapping 
me on the back, and calling me a fine 
fellow, and I tell them to give it a rest. 
Sometimes they make me a count on the 
spot, and the ambassador puts a gold 
chain with a lamb on it round my neck. 
You know the thing I mean. I get an 
estate given me by and by, and some- 
times they ask if I’d like to marry the 
duke’s daughter, and I say I'll have a 
look at her first—and so on and so on. 
It’s not always the same sort of dream— 
I suppose you'd call it a dream; it’s a 
grand dream. Only a dream, but 
what’s life but a sort of nightmare? 
This curious statement is obviously 
not quite what Witney said, for it comes 
to me distorted by report and neces- 
sarily by my own imagination, but sub- 
stantially Witney was confessing to be- 
ing the prey of frequent day-dreams. 
All men have them, and nearly always 
they are dreams of this character, travel- 
ing on more moderate lines. We are all 
familiar with the phenomenon. We 
dream out our own career, which is gen- 


too 


Oh no, not a bit of 
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erally very successful; we 
antagonists and defeat them. Notably, 
we are defendants in court and are tri- 
umphantly acquitted after an eloquent 
speech. Or we are in the fashionable 
world and say the most urbane and witty 
things. Witney was a prey to dreams 
where his importance was always im- 
mense and always of the same kind. 
This prompts the inquiry, “Was he 
sane?’ Is any spy sane, any more than 
other kinds of outlaw? 

The day-dream is a sign which must 
not be ignored. Its significance must 
not be overrated; all men suffer it, but 
not all are enthralled by it. The day- 
dream ; an evidence of disordered ego- 
tism, of hypertrophy of the ego. All 
men who are intensely concentrated 
round themselves are not mad; I do not 
suppose that Louis XIV. was mad when 
he said, ‘The state, that is 1’’; but al- 
most every lunatic is greatly preoccupied 
with himself; his conceits stand in rela- 
tion with a self which he imagines; he 
may be a king, a god; even if, as sug- 
gested by Phil May, he thinks he is a 
poached egg, it is probably the egg out 
of which will be made the omelet of 
the universe. All text-books on psy- 
chiatry are crammed with instances of 
lunatics who think themselves powerful, 
or rich, or beautiful, or divine. Most 
of us have acquaintances whom we call 
vain, who are actually over imaginative 
and on the way to the megalomania of 
the lunatic. Megalomania is not irrele- 
vant to the character of Witney, for 
nothing could be more characteristic 
than this day-dream of his, where the 
poor little back-stair spy sees himself 
among the great, and declining the hand 
of the duke’s daughter; day-dreams are 
one of the early signs of various neuroses; 
indulged in, they almost invariably lead 
to eccentricity in the rich and to lunacy 
in the poor. This is well established, 
and Prof. Bernard Hart (medical super- 
intendent of Northumberland House 
Asylum) has no doubt as to their nature 
or their influence: 


encounter 


These complexes may expend a vari- 
able portion of their energy in the construc- 
tion of fantasy. The fantasy produced in 
this way constitutes the common phenome- 
non of “‘day-dreaming,” which, although it 


occurs at every age, attains its most luxuriant 
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development during adolescence. At this 
period the young man will often revel i 
astonishing feats of the imagination, fasci- 
nating scenes of great deeds and applauding 
crowds, in which, of course, he invariably 
plays the part of hero. In the construction 
of this imagery the complexes we have men- 
tioned are assisted by the sex complexes, and 
the effects of the two causal groups are 
closely intermingled. The great deeds are 
generally performed before the admiring eyes 
of some fair lady whose favor the hero 
covets. . . . Unless they are kept within 
reasonable bounds their influence must, in- 
deed, be regarded as harmful, because the 
energy of the complexes is expended in the 
weaving of fantasies, and is not translated 
into action. . A path opens here which 
leads us easily across the bridge into the 
regions of insanity, and the processes just 
considered provide a key to the interpreta- 
tion of many of the symptoms which we ob- 
serve in the asylum. 


The phenomenon of day-dreaming, 
however, would not be enough to indi- 
cate clearly a streak of insanity in Wit- 
ney. If the idea had occurred to his 
interviewer, more details might have 
been obtained, but I am confirmed in 
the view that Witney was unbalanced by 
a chance remark which he made. The 
officer ultimately said to him: 

“Yes, that’s all right; I see what — 
mean. It’s exciting in a way, and i 
gratifies your vanity, and it pays, ‘te 
what about the end of it all? Would it 
have been worth your while, leaving 
loyalty out, to go about the world pok- 
ing your nose into your country ’s busi- 
ness?” 

Witney did not reply to the direct 
question. He simply said, “I like to 
know.” 

Nothing can more clearly indicate the 
mad strain in him. Witney was revealing 
a tendency which, I suspect, is common 
to most of his fellows, to all except the 
grossest. He was exhibiting the well- 
known symptom of maniacal curiosity. 
This symptom has been established by 
Prof. Bernard Hollender (president of the 
Ethological Society) in his book, First 
Signs of Insanity. 1 quote a revealing 
passage: 


There are patients who forever ask and 
try to answer questions to themselves, some 
of which are absurd, some metaphysical. . . . 


If they are not interrogating themselves, they 
put questions perpetually to others. They 
must know the “How,” “Wherefore,” and 
“Why” of everything. Every answer they 
receive is met by further questions, so that 
they become a nuisance to everybody. 


To make it clear that | do not want 
to force fact into theory, | venture to 
quote also Sir George Henry Savage 
(late president of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Society of Great Britain), who, in 
his book, Insanity and Allied Neuroses, 
Says: 


Another variety of delusional insanity is 
seen in what might be called the inquisitive 
or meddlesome cases. . . . This feeling of 
extension of personal interest is a phase of 
mental oversensitiveness. 


Much more evidence can be adduced, 
but, that | may not makethis paper weari- 
some, | have confined myself to three of 
the highest authorities. Considering Wit- 
ney’s entirely spontaneous declaration 
that he liked to know, a declaration he 
made with a queerly intent passion, I am 
driven to submit as a psychopathic fact 
that part of the impulse which made 
him a spy is to be traced to a dis- 
ordered mental state. Disorder plays 
strange tricks with minds; some, like 
Nietzsche, like De Maupassant, like 
Morphy, it leads close to genius and into 
the darkness of the mad; some, like 
Dostoievsky, like Shelley, like Napoleon, 
it contrives to spare; of others, less 
blessed in environment, less fortunate in 
circumstance, it makes Witneys. 

To me, this aimless creature that was 
filled with lead in the morning, this in- 
effectual rebel against a uniform life, 
who forewent comfort and safety for 
adventure as truly as Don Quixote, even 
though his path was base and that of 
Don Quixote august, was little and vain, 
yet perhaps not much smaller nor much 
less vain than many a one who has 
fluked into power and into pomp; that 
creature whom madness fogged when it 
might have illumined is pathetic, not 
because it died stupidly for stupid rea- 
sons, but because nature had created 
it, as it creates many others who to-day 
are spies, in such a way that even if it 
tried, it could not fit its contours into 
the formal mosaic of life. 














Ranny and the Higher Life 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 





applied science and ex- 
cessively liberal arts 
had its inception upon 
the twelfth birthday of 
its distinguished found- 
par ser, Randolph Harring- 
ton . Dukes. The seed from which grew 
this 1 institution of riotous learning was a 
small microscope planted upon Ranny’s 
breakfast-plate in honor of the day. 
This humble instrument of science, an 
inch in diameter and with three legs 
like a milking-stool, promptly reduced 
the hero of the day to primitive joyful 
sounds in no wise resembling human 
speech, Presently, however, he became 
coherent. 

“Now I can look at everything,” he 
said, “and see how everything looks. 
And learn a lot about everything.” 

The experienced parents of the strick- 
en one accepted this as a speech of 
thanks. Father explained the mechanics 
of the thing, and said that an intelligent 
twelve-year-old boy ought to be able to 
keep the lens clean. 

Ranny put the table-cloth under ob- 
servation and cried, “Oo!” 

“And whatever you do, don’t lose it,” 
said mother, who still clung to the 
superstition that her son was careless 
about his possessions. ‘You are a big 
boy now.” 

Ranny’s sister Lucy strained forward 
in her high-chair and expressed her 
favorite sentiment, “Gimme.” 

The brand-new student of science ex- 
amined the lion and the unicorn on the 
back of his plate and each article of 
food as it came along. All of these things 
he found remarkable. Later he scru- 
tinized the gate-post, the bark of various 
trees upon the route to school, and the 
hand of Bud Hicks, a contemporary. 

“Oo! I can see big chunks of dirt on 
your hand,” he said. 

Bud was becomingly modest. “It 
ain’t so very dirty yet,” he said. 


$8 Bsess »OAHE woodshed school of 


Subsequently Ranny satisfied himself 
as to the texture of his school-desk, ink 
marks upon paper, the pink soil of 
France on a map, and a braid of hair 
depending over his desk. 

“Oo! It looks just like rope,” said 
he of the latter natural phenomenon. 

A young lady who was attached to this 
braid in both senses of the word drew 
it resentfully away, thus attracting the 
unfavorable notice of Miss Gifford, who 
confiscated the microscope in the in- 
terest of public order. 

“Ll give it back this evening,” the 
teacher said. “School is no place for 
that sort of thing.” 

Thus, in a word, Miss Gifford gave 
away the entire case of the public-school 
system. School was a place for sitting 
still when you preferred to wriggle, 
keeping quiet when you had something 
important to say to somebody, studying 
irrelevant and improper fractions when 
your soul inclined toward original re- 
search. 

Late in the afternoon of the same im- 
portant June day Mr Risely, teacher 
of science in the high school, homeward 
bound, came upon a tragic figure face 
down in the grass. To the upright adult 
it was clear that one eye was closed and 
that the face was contorted as if from 
pain; moreover, the sufferer kept cry- 
ing, ““Oo!”’ at frequent intervals. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Mr. 
Risely, turning the boy over. “‘Oh— 
I see.” 

“| was looking at an ant-hill through 
my micerscope,” said Ranny. “ The ants 
look awful big.” 

“1 thought you were in trouble,” said 
Mr. Risely. “I didn’t know you were 
making scientific investigations.’ 

‘I wasn’t doing anything, Perfessor,” 
said Ranny, defensively, “only just 
studying here was an occasion for be- 
ing impressive— “studying a little an- 
timony.’ 

Mr. Risely smiled tolerantly; though 
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a teacher, he was apparently not hostile 
to education. In fact, he showed the 
young enthusiast that a person who had 
reached the age of twelve might have a 
pleasant and: profitable time dissecting 
and studying flowers and insects and 

making collections. When he finally 
went home he left behind him the revo- 
lutionary idea that learning is not neces- 
sarily agony. 

“T could make a little labor’tory in 
the woodshed, like Mr. Risely’s got in 
the high-school basement,” said Ranny 
to himself, “‘and study everything and 
have fun.” 

Before he reached home his laboratory 
had burst its shell and become a school. 
He knew that he had reached a turning- 
point in his career. The clock of his 
years had struck twelve; and, though 
frivolity was well enough for the first 
trip around the dial, from now on im- 
provement would be the order of the 
day. In two weeks school would be out 
for the summer and one could pursue 
learning without restraint. 

By noon the next day the plan was 
ripe enough to present to Tom Rucker— 
for Ranny had no selfish notion of cor- 
nering the supply of wisdom. The 
freckled and fun-loving Tom first re- 
jected the idea in toto, then took it back 
a little at a time. 

“TI got enough school to last me all 
summer,” said Tom. ‘Teachers make 
me tired. Did you hear what she said 
to me to-day? All I did—” 

“They won't be no—they won’t be 
any teachers in my school.” (One of 
Ranny’s new resolutions was henceforth 
to speak stylish, rather than human, 
English.) “‘If any teacher comes to our 
school, they would wish they hadn't. 
You can talk or holler or any thing—or 
chew gum or wiggle your ears. 

This afterthought was by way of 
special inducement to Tom who had so 
often been forbidden to exercise this 
mirth-provoking talent of his in the old- 
style school. 

“*T don’t want to sit still all summer,” 
said Tom, obviously weakening. 

“Nobody has to sit still! What’s the 
matter with you? What do I care how 
you study? You can stand on your 
head tf you want to.” 

“I won’t have any time to go to your 


school” —Tom was desperate now—‘I 
gotta make a machine out of my old 
velocipede.” 

Without batting an eye, Ranny added 
a mechanical department to his insti- 
tution. “You can bring your machine 
and study it all day long, for all I care.’ 

“T never heard of studying machinery 
in school.” 

Neither had Ranny, but what he said 
was, They’ s lots of things you never 
heard of.” 

The enticing picture of a person stand- 
ing on his head, chewing gum, hollering, 
wiggling his ears, and studying machin- 
ery all day long broke down Tom’s 
opposition. 

“Who'll we have in it?” he asked, in 
complete surrender. 

“Tug Wiltshire Il come as easy as 
pie. We'll let him read anything he 
wants to.” 

Privilege and immunity—this was the 
principle upon which the abolition move- 
ment gained its recruits while she old 
school year dragged wearily toward its 
close. ‘Tug Wiltshire fell an easy victim, 
as Ranny foresaw, upon the receipt of 
the good news that he could read to a 
point of saturation. ‘lug was the official 
book-worm of the class—not in the offen- 
sive sense beloved by teachers and their 
ilk, but simply a fellow with a prodigious 
appetite for printed words. Tug had 
recently been restrained from reading a 
novel under cover of a grammar, and 
accordingly was ripe for revolt. He 
spent most of the following Saturday 
moving from his home in the east end of 
towr and installing in Ranny’s wood- 
shed a time-worn library of travel and 
adventure, Indian slaughter, and naval 
engagements. 

Tug further endowed the woodshed 
academy with Volume IV of an extinct 
encyclopedia, a book which he had taken 
in trade at the junk-dealer’s. This was 
popularly known as the Cli-Day book 
from the syllables upon its back, and it 
was owing to this that Tug spoke so 
glibly upon subjects in the late C’s and 
early D’s. As a reference book it shared 
honors with a highly abridged diction- 
ary, a work which had been discarded by 
Bud Hicks’s elders on the ground that 
it contained only those words which one 
already knew. 
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The management had roped Bud into 
the higher life by playing skilfully upon 
his peculiarities. Bud had a marked 
aptitude for mathematics, a fact that 
teachers would never admit because he 
arrived at his results by obscure mental 
processes. He could get his answers 
quickly, but he could never tell how. 
Teachers do not like secrecy in such 
matters; they are too fond of poking 
into other people’s affairs. Moreover, 
Bud wrote in a way that can best be 
described as upside down; that is, his 
arm was bent around like Cape Cod, 
and his hand approached its task from 
the top instead of the bottom. Bud 
wrote well enough by his private 
method, and his twisted appearance and 
mouth movements were pleasing, espe- 
cially to strangers. Ranny himself had 
enjoyed pointing out this metropolitan 
sight to Link Weyman when Link 
moved in from the country. Yet the 
fiends in human form who had Bud’s 
schooling in charge always protested 
against his tving himself up in knots and 
making faces like a rabbit whenever he 
took his pen in hand. The new freedom 
had only to promise Bud that he could 
figure and write in any way he pleased— 
just as “ Fatty”? Hartman asked nothing 
from life except that there be no exam- 
inations. 

“Fatty” had lost his sunny nature, 
his fine sense of rhythm and ridicule— 
everything, in fact, but flesh in these 
June days of the ordeal by examination. 
It was only the most adhesive facts that 
stuck to “Fatty’s” brain. Day after 
day he chewed his penholder over 
questions which had never been brought 
to his attention during the term. ‘The 
boys nailed him at the noon-hour when 
he was weak from a struggle with Amer- 
ican history. 

“They won’t be no examinations in 
our school, will they, Ranny?” asked 
Tom. 

Ranny promptly added a modern im- 
provement to his structure. “I should 
say not. And everybody will get pro- 


moted if they study or not.” 

Here Tug Wiltshire’s more buoyant 
imagination took a flight which was far 
above Ranny’s altitude record. 

“Wouldn’t it be fine,” he said— 
‘what if— Maybe it'll be like this: 


. 
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If they see how good we can learn our- 
selves in our school—maybe they won't 
make us go back in the fall.’ 

Tug rambled on in this pleasing strain 
for a while, giving Ranny credit in ad- 

vance for freeing them from slavery. 

Ranny could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that such a thing was possible, but 
he went home and looked at the wood- 
shed with a new love in his eye. He 
leaned against it dramatically; the old 
woodshed might get famous like Lin- 
coln’s log cabin. They might even go 
so far as to call him Professor Dukes. 
He took off his « cap and stood in the 
doorway, one hand on the jamb and the 
other on his hip—an wniwede which 
would look rather well in a picture. He 
knew a man who had got himself photo- 
graphed with a large string of fish; and 
a new system of education was every bit 
as important as a string of fish. Perhaps 
after everything was going well his 
pa rents 

“Ranny! Oh, Ra-anne-e!”’ It was the 
voice of mother, and it contained more 
than a trace of annoyance. 

“Yes. What is it?” he asked, with 
suitable dignity. 

“Well, aren’t you coming in to din- 
ner? You'll be late back to school.”’ 

The absent-minded professor had al- 
most forgotten to eat. 

Aside from parents and school the 
greatest obstacle to the new movement 
was Ted Blake. 
learning at all times, Ted positively de- 
clined to have his ignorance extracted, 
no matter how painlessly. In vain 
Ranny laid the elective system at his 
feet, offered to let him choose his course 
anywhere in the universe and bring it 
with him. “Sausage”? Buckly had suc- 
cumbed to the idea that he could bring 
his dog and study what Tug Wiltshire 
called “dogmatism.” Link Weyman 
had signed up with the snake depart- 
ment, being an authority upon the sub- 
ject and expecting to handle snakes pro- 
fessionally as soon as he could bring his 
parents around. But no such consid- 
er rations moved the barbarian, led. 

“They’s going to be a baseball team, 
ain’t they, Ranny?’’—this from the re- 
sourceful Tom. 

“T can play baseball without sittin’ in 
a woodshed all summer,” Ted replied. 


A lukewarm friend of 
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They told him he would have a lonely 
time with all the best people improving 
themselves. 

“T’ll come around and laugh at you,” 
said this difficult case. ‘‘That ’ll be all 
the fun I want.” 

Arthur Wilson took shares in the 
Lakeville knowledge factory after a half- 
hearted attempt to make the thing co- 
educational. This was in the last week 
of school after one of those interminable 
afternoon sessions, with nature smiling 
without and teacher frowning within. 

‘Are they goin’ to be any girls in it?” 
Arthur asked. 

“No girls,” said Bud Hicks. 
no good for school.” 

Bud would have done better not to 
give reasons. 

“Listen to that!’ Arthur replied. 
*They’re the best scholars in our room.” 

“No girls,” was Tom Rucker’s plea. 
“They're too quiet for this kind of a 
school.” 

Girls scream if they see a snake,” 

was Link Weyman’s indictment. 

Nobody saw any inconsistency in 
these charges, but Clarence Raleigh 
spoke a word for the despised sex. 

‘They could study flowers,” he said. 
**Some body has to study flowers.’ 
Clarence’s opinion, as was often the 

case, turned the scale—against Clar- 
ence’s side. 

“No,” Ranny decided, “we can’t have 
any girls. They’re no good for this 
kind of school. They are only teacher’s 


“They’re 





ets. 
‘ “Ol Gifford had no right to ask all 
them questions in grammar,” said 
“Fatty,” dragging in a personal griev- 
ance ot the forenoon. 
“Teachers think they are smart,” said 
Bud Hicks. 

“They won’t be mad or anything 
when everybody’s going to our school,” 
said Ranny. “Oh no, not at ail.” 

“Oh no, they won’t be mad,” echoed 
Tom. “Not at all.” 

“Oh no, not at all,” said Tug. 

Everybody now explained at once 
what he personally would like to do to 
all teachers. Altogether they would 
have made a sorry mess of the outfit. 

“Only not Perfessor Risely,” said 
Ranny at last. “He's all right. He took 
me down yesterday and showed me 
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flowers and bugs and everything. He 
done a little chemistry for me; it smelled 
awful funny.” 

Obviously, a teacher who could do 
humorous chemistry was not wholly vile. 

On Thursday afternoon the poor old 
school year passed away with only one 
mourner. Miss Gifford made a little 
speech, explaining how she had enjoyed 
the society of her charges, and trying to 
take back in five minutes everything she 
had said during the school year. As they 
passed, book-laden, out of the room 
Ranny tried to feel like one leaving the 
old homestead, as in a book he had re- 
cently read. 

““Good-by, old school!” he said out- 
side, surrounded by the aristocracy of 
intellect and Ted Blake. ‘“‘It’s the last 
time we'll ever see the inside of you.” 

““Goo’-by, my lover, goo’-by!”” “ Fat- 
ty” sang, shaking his fist at the halls 
of learning. He now attacked his co- 
workers with a ruler. With the ending 
of the examination season “Fatty” 
seemed to have thrown off ten years of 
life. His progress down the sunlit street 
was a medley of song, dance, and phys- 
ical violence. In fact, the entire crowd 
suffered a bad attack of mob psychology. 

Bud Hicks jumped upon a school- 
book in token of his contempt of aca- 
demic things, and Ted Blake turned a 
couple of handsprings to show how little 
he cared for education. 

“You better not talk,” said Ranny. 
** You'll have to go back there next fall.” 
“Hot air!” exclaimed the Philistine. 

‘He loves his teacher,” said “Fatty” 
in falsetto. 

“This is him next fall.””, Tom Rucker 
clasped his hands behind him and tried 

look like a hopeless victim of the 
school habit. The act was only a partial 
success, owing to snickers. 

“Yeah, you'll all be there, no fear,” 
said Ted. 

In their honest interiors they did not 
really doubt this statement, yet it 

leased their lively fancies to pummel 
red with educational supplies and finally 
to shove him down a side street to travel 
his own ignorant way. 

“T’ll learn you!” Ted cried, in parting. 
*T’ll bust up your old school!” 

It was agreed that there should be a 
vacation until the following Monday. 




















RANNY AND 
The days were occupied in getting to- 
gether all manner of equipment. Old 
books were dug from attics, plants and 
vegetables brought in, and benches in- 
stalled for those who cared to pursue 
learning sitting down. Tom brought the 
mechanical department, which he called 
a “thingamajig,” and Link 
made a cage for snakes. 

Ranny himself was much 
wrapped up in his latest 
enthusiasm, which might be 
called odorific chemistry. 
In the days of his lost youth 
this same woodshed had 
been a drug-store and some 
of the paraphernalia of the 
trade remained. Changing 
a drug-store into a labora- 
tory is largely a feat of the 
imagination.  Ranny ac- 
complished this and added 
some odds and ends of 
medicine, brick dust, pow- 
dered electric-light carbons, 
and condemned foodstuffs. 
He planned a series of smells 
that would rock the house 
with laughter. 

Ranny spent much time 
on Sunday in looking things 
over and posing in his best 
clothes for imaginary pho- 
tographs. Also he gave his 
parents a private view and 
told them as much as was 
good for them to know 
about the plans. 

“Everybody will study 
what they like, and nobody 
will tell them not to,” he 
summed it up. “They can 

whisper and everything.” 

“Everything?” asked father, always 
economical of words. 

“They don’t have to keep so awful 
still,” Ranny explained. 

“Poor mother!” was 
reply. 

“T sha’n’t let it bother me.”’ Mother 
gave her son a reassuring smile. ‘I 
think it’s fine for everybody to study 
just what No, no; don’t do that!” 

This apparently inconsistent remark 
was directed not at Ranny, but at his 
sister Lucy, who was among those pres- 
ent. The young thing, with a deter- 
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mination that was oddly at variance 
with her wabbly system of walking, had 
made direct for the department of chem- 
istry. Her notion of research was to 


pour a dark fluid out of a bottle upon a 
potatothat had been marked forslaughter 
in the interest of the larger good. 


SEE BIG CHUNKS OF DIRT ON YOUR HAND” 


“IT cook dinner,” she explained 
brightly when apprehended. 

It was a great sorrow to Lucy that the 
curriculum did not include domestic sci- 
ence; in fact, her cries put an end to 
the tour of inspection. 

“We'll have to keep the baby out to- 
morrow,” said Ranny. ‘‘We can’t be 
bothered with children.” 

Neither, the next morning, did Ranny 
care to be bothered with breakfast. He 
went through the motions in response 
to mother’s demands, but his mind was 
upon higher and nobler things. Besides, 





THE DAYS WERE OCCUPIED IN GETTING 


since seven-thirty the shining morning 
faces of the knowledge-hungry had been 
appearing at openings in the alley fence 

-an eloquent tribute to the new move- 
ment from those who always found 1 
hard to get to school by nine. 

“They tried to make me eat break- 
fast,” said Ranny, as he admitted the 
gathering into the backyard, “but | 
fooled ’em.” 

‘I didn’t eat hardly anything,” said 
Tug Wiltshire. Others boasted of their 
meager breakfasts. ‘“‘Fatty’’ Hartman, 
who had no standing in such a contest, 
said, simply, “I like to eat tood.” This 
was taken not as news, but as humor, 
and “ Fatty * was ridiculed for his well- 
known weakness. 

In this backyard assembly - room 
there was neither the elegant dress not 
the sense of impending disaster proper 
to the opening of a new school vear. 
Mirth and jollity,” as the Bulletin ofte n 
said of social affairs, “re igned supreme. 
Link Weyman, the rising young biolo- 
gist, and “Sausage” Buckly, dog stu- 


dent, were collaborating in a game of 


leap-frog, while the mechanical depart- 
ment agitated for ‘crack the whip. 
The ofhcial book-worm was being sat 
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upon by the handwriting expert after a 
pleasantly educational wrestling-match. 
Through and about it all strutted 
“Fatty” Hartman with the comic legs 
and loose-fitting face of a moving-picture 
comedian. 

There was noise, of course, but noth- 
ing that would have been distressing to 
a sound nervous system. Mother made 
no protest as she closed a back door and 
window. The neighbors, apparently, 
had only good wishes for the revival of 
learning—at least no complaints were 
lodged. And when it was time to open 
the salon Ranny had only to go about 
and shout the good news into people’s 
ears. 

One should not expect an educational 
system to be revolutionized without a 
half-hour period of adjustment, with or 
without pandemonium. Yet old Mr. 
Jennings, who lived across the street 
from the Dukes’ home, hurried down 
the alley to see whether anything was 


happening that required the services of 


the city marshall or the Surprise Hose 
Company. And ‘Frogtown’ youth 
got the idea that this was a woodshed 
full of low characters enjoying a free-for- 
all fight. At last, however, these out- 
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siders were set right and the students 
composed themselves to soak up erudi- 
tion, each in his chosen field. 

One exception must be noted. “ Fat- 
y”’ Hartman had not tied himself down 
to any narrow line of research; he flitted 
from flower to Hower; he took all knowl- 
edge to be his province. He 
advised Tom in the construc 
tion of his “‘thingamayig”’ until 
personally requested to stop. 
He offered to eat the sliced 
potato which Arthur Wilson 
was examining under the glass. 
He held himself in readiness 
to smell any chemistry that 
Ranny might achieve, and to 
read whatever Bud would 
write when he could think of 
something. He joined affably 
Buckly’s  at- 
tempt to get his dog to come 
in and be studied. That prod- 


m4 “ec ” 
in yausage 


uct of the canine melting-pot 
was ee of the new 
t belie ved that no 
good could come from getting 
into a building with so many 
loud boys. Eternally vigilant 
it sat, about twenty feet from 
the door, and when Clarenc« 
Raleigh came out with a tin 
can to get some dirt in which 
to plant a bean for ofhcial ob- 
servation, the dog, mistaking 
his purpose, shot through an 
opening in the fence and neve 
returned to the higher life. 

\ believer in self-expression 
would have been delighted if he had 
visited the automatic knowledge works 
at nine that Monday morning. ‘Tom’s 
“thingamayig,” with its wheels and 
wabb ly spools and knotty strings, a de- 
vice for doing nothing in an elaborate 
and interesting way, was buzzing pleas- 
antly. Tom had only to turn the pedal 


movement, 


POSING 


of his old velocipede and a number of 


apparently irrelevant things of no im- 
portance began to happen. In a quieter 
place the affair would have made an 
agreeable racket. Ranny had one hand 
in chemistry and the other in botany. 

Bud Hicks was doing illegal arithmetic by 
ingrowing penmanship. It was, however, 

in the literary corner that real culture 
had made its nest. 
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Link Weyman, while waiting for some 
snakes to come and crawl into their box, 
was reading quotations from a school- 
book, the involuntary gift of somebody’s 
older brother. Tug Wiltshire was leafng 


through the Cli-Day book and giving out 
free knowk dge . 





tN HIS BEST CLOTHES FOR IMAGINARY PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘Crows are very omnivorous and re- 
markable for their intelligence,” said 
‘Tug. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversary,” 
Link replied. 

There could be no question about it; 
brows were worn high that June morning 
in Dukes’s woodshed. 

But “Fatty” with his roving commis- 
sion finally joined the reading-circle. 
He took the highly abridged dictionary 
and began to pronounce the pleasanter 
words. 

“Apples!” he exclaimed. “Oo! I wish 
I had some apples! Bananas! Oo! | 
wish I had some bananas!” He made 
symbolic motions and sounds as of one 
eating something juicy. 
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“Hey! keep still, can’t you?” said 


Tug, “and let a fella study.” 
‘Biscuits! Blackberries! Butter!’ 
went on ‘Fatty,’ remorselessly. He 


had now conceived the pleasant idea of 


eating his way right through the dic- 
tionary. 
“Aw, ‘Fatty,’ let up on that eatin’ 


business,” was Link Weyman’s plea. 

“Cabbage!” the trouble-maker _re- 
plied. He pronounced this uninteresting 
viand with a relish that would have 
done justice to waterme lon. 

Here Link made the mistake of one 
who was a comparative new-comer to 
this crowd and not perfectly attuned to 
its subtle spirit. 

**Ranny!” he cried. “Hey! Perfessor! 
Hey! Perfessor Randolph!” 

“What is it?’ Ranny asked, pleas- 
antly thrilled by the title. 

‘“Make him stop readin’ them foods. 
Me and Tug can’t study.” 

The earnest student of gastronomics 
raised his voice a notch. ‘Cauliflower! 
Chestnuts! Chocolate! Oo! I wish I had 
some chocolate!” “Fatty” fell to eating 
air with both hands. 

Though it was far from dinner-time, 
Ranny put down a bottle of mud-colored 
chemistry and looked distressed. Arthur 
Wilson pushed aside the microscope SO 
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that he might attend. Tom stopped his 
machine and hung upon “ Fatty’s’’ words. 
““Chow-chow! Cider! Cinnamon!” 
went on the appeal to the lower nature 
of boy. Tug gave up the hopeless strug- 
gle and closed the Cli-Day book with a 
look of shameless pleasure. ‘‘Sausage”’ 
Buckly drew near and involuntarily 
wiped his mouth. It was clear that the 
higher life was rapidly going to pot. 
“Hey, ‘Fatty’! shouted the vener- 
able founder of the institution. “Quit 
that; you're busting everything all up!” 
“All right, dear teacher,” replied the 
culprit, with mock humility. Henow went 
into dumb ecatasy over some discovery, 
smacking his lips greedily. His action 
was fatal to law and order as everybody 
crowded in to see what the new word 
was. “Fatty”? complained that they 
bothered him so much he couldn’t study. 
“Get back to your machine, Tom!” 
cried Ranny. “Sit down, everybody! 
We got to have order here.” 
“Tha’s right, teacher. Make ’em be 
quiet,” said Link Weyman with a grin. 
The students obeyed Ranny with an 
alacrity that should have warned him 
that something was wrong. Tug held up 
his hand in the slavish fashion of the old 
school and said that “ Fatty’? Hartman 
was pinching his knee. 





BROWS WERE WORN HIGH THAT 
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Ranny mounted a low box and firmly, 
but impersonally, put forth the institu- 
tion’s first rule: “‘After this, if anybody 
pinches anybody’s knee, they will be 
throwed out.” 

The student body roared with delight. 
Now that it was too late, Ranny realized 
the change that had 
come over the assembly. 
They were playing school 
and he had somehow got 
himself into the disgrace- 


ful, obnoxious, and ut- 
terly untenable position 
of teacher! 

‘*Fatty’’ threw the 
the trouble-making (and 
fortunately abridged 
dictionary at his dear 
teacher’s head; Arthur 


Wilson contributed a 
slice of scientific potato. 
Link Weyman, who knew 
no restraint, picked up 
the can containing the 
official bean and covered 
Ranny’s scholarly head 
with garden soil. 

“What's the 
with you? | 
teacher!” 

It was too late for any 
such disclaimer. All that 
anybody, all that Ranny 
himself, had ever 
dreamed of doing or say- 
ing to a teacher in a 
better managed world 
they now did or said to 
Ranny. Ina moment the 
paraphernalia of erudi- 
tion, including detachable parts of the 
“thingamajig,” were piled around Ran- 
ny in a barricade. 

“Now,” he said, in one last desperate 
effort to save the situation, “‘let’s 
straighten things out and commence all 
over. That was a kind of a recess.” 

But this forlorn hope was blasted by 
the untimely appearance in the doorway 
of Ted Blake, the enemy of learning. 
Ted was doing what, under the circum- 
stances, was the worst thing he could 
possibly do; he was eating candy out of 
a paper bag. 

**Lookee there!” cried “Fatty.” 
*“Hey, Ted! Gimme somepin’ good.” 


matte! 
ain’t no 
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Ted grinned and backed away, the 
recent scholars clambering after him, 
wedging themselves in the narrow door- 
way, then piling out into the yard. 
Ranny stayed in the ruins and suffered 
alone. He still had his honor; he would 


starve rather than ask Ted for candy. 


WOULD BUST UP YOUR OLD SCHOOL” 


The barbarian stuck his head in for 
a farewell gloat. “I told you I would 
bust up your old school.” 

“You did not bust it up,” said “ Fat- 
ty.” “I busted it up my own self.” 

The voices grew fainter now and 
veered around toward the alley. 

“I pasted him one with a can of dirt,” 
boasted Link Weyman. 

“You oughta heard what I said to 
him—” Ranny lost the words, but the 
voice was the traitorous voice of Tom 
Rucker! 

Ranny kicked himself free of entang- 
ling appliances and disposed his person 
upon a box where he could be despond- 
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ent with some degree of comfort. He 
sank his face into his hands, an attitude 
well recognized by moving-picture pa- 
trons as indicating despair. In the un- 
natural stillness of the woodshed he 
heard the court-house clock booming the 
hour of ten. It was still mid-morning 
of the first day of the higher life, and the 
higher livers were somewhere down the 
alley quarreling about who killed cock 
robin. 

Also it was still two long hours to 
dinner, and mother had decisive ideas 
upon eating between meals. He could 
not make a special plea after his con- 
temptuous attitude toward breakfast. 
His glance fell upon a slice of raw potato 
lying upon the floor and he wondered 
dully whether it would be possible to 
scrape it clean. 

Now there came to him the feeling 
that he was no longer alone. Glancing 
between his fingers, he beheld the child 
Lucy gazing curiously through the open 
door. Not being a “movie” victim, 
Lucy evidently mistook Ranny’s atti- 
tude for a game of peek-a-boo, for she 


In 


dodged back with a little shriek of de- 
light. 

Ranny, however, continued to register 
dumb despair and presently he heard the 
uncertain feet drawing near. Good little 
Lucy! She was always willing to take 
remnants of his society and be grateful. 
When all others deserted she would 
stand by and comfort him. Let her 
stay and play her childish games; let 
her be happy while she was young. She 
would at least take his mind off the 
subject of food. 

Out of a corner of his eye he saw the 
clumsy little fingers grasp the empty tin 

can; saw her put in a handful of dirt 
from the floor, some slices of potato, a 
spilled bean, and a dandelion blossom. 
All unsuspecting, he watched her drench 
the contents of the can from a chemistry- 
bottle and stir the concoction with a 
ruler, the golden head bent low over her 
frivolous task. Finally she touched her 
despondent brother upon the elbow, and 
there was a world of love and sympathy 
in her smile as she held out the cantohim. 

“1 cook dinner,” she said, brightly. 


Italy 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


LOVE the scented lanes of summer night 
In Italy—beguiled by honeyed June 
And blossomed boughs they lie so still, so white; 


Enchanted darkly by 


the crescent moon 


Each furtive footstep seems a lover’s flight. 
I 4 


Pale paths pent in between gray luminous walls 
Where shadows patterned by the breathless leaves 
Fall meekly as a painted shadow falls. 
© is it strange that love for love so grieves 
When from a hidden garden love’s bird calls! 


Or stirred by evening’s jasmine-suckled breeze 
Soft meadowed secrets shiveringly unfold 

Upon the flood-tide of frail, flowery seas, 
Whose shores a-flicker with a glow-worm gold 

Allure the unhelmed heart to desperate leas. 


Fading across the dark, as tremulous sighs 
On lips but lately kissed, the wind is spent. 
Sweet songs of wine and women’s wanton eyes 
Fall fainter, fainter the feet love lightly sent— 
O Italy—when night in summer dies! 




















An American 


In the Making 


BY M. E. RAVAGE 
[The successive stage Mr. Ra typical experienc is emigrant and im- 
migrant partially chr nic ed 171 the earlier article A Pri ol m Ame rica : 
, walle America On F * * My Plunge Into the Slum ane lm migrant’s Luck 
Teacn at fr mar in [ne pre a artic 1) WAIHI the author descrive Al rise from 
sweat-shof night-school and hi na Middle-W: stern colle 1, where the proc- 
ess of becoming an American accomplished.|}—Eprror. 
& & SSSR 4 g@N the whole, | take it, people that came here before him. 
oY galaxy &5 the foreign colony in Your self-complacent native takes stock 
hea By. our large r cities 1S a of the Americanized alien and cries, 
AS) t. little unfavorably re-  delightedly, “See how America has 
WA ae garded by the conven- changed him!’ But | suppose he would 
& ax GET @y tional enthusiasts for be greatly astonished if the immigrant 
YS SAGAR Americanization. were to answer, with equal truth, 
These kindly ladies and gentlemen ap- “Look, how | have changed America!” 


pear to assume that the trick of turning 
American is some kind of an affair of a 
rubber stamp and an oath of allegiance 
and bath-tubs. It is quite simple. You 
gO down there, to the East Side, or 
Little Italy, or Little Poland, and you 
establish a settlement and deliver lect- 
ures and furnish them a pointed ex- 
ample, and behold! the fog lifts, and 
before your eyes stands the new-born 
American. The this effective 
performance is accomplished the better, 
for it is quite clear that the immigrant 
invariably hails from an inferior world, 
with queer notions about manners and 
the use of soap and fresh air and con- 
stitutions, and if he is long left to him- 
self and his fellows he will settle down 
to this pestiferous imported life of his 
and never become one of us at all. He 
will become a confirmed alien, a danger- 
ous, disruptive element. 

Into this complacent view the patent 
fact that Americanism is a compromise 
does not enter. It is quite overlooked 
that the adoptive American has alw ays 
been and will always remain a composite 
American. My good friends are unwill- 
ing to see that the alien has as much to 
teach as to learn, that his readjustment 
is inevitably a matter of give and take, 
and that he only begins to feel at home 
in this new country when he has suc- 
ceeded in blending his own culture and 
ideas and mode of life with those of the 


sooner 





Americans can nowise be persuaded 
that, if there is to be any readjustment, 
it must come from this sort of mutual 
reaction; and they will simply laugh at 
you if you tell them that the foreign 
colony, far from being a danger, is about 
the only natural agency by which the 
process can be effected. 

Now, if places like the East Side are 
looked at askance, how very little justice 
could one expect toward the institution 
of the sweat-shop? That, surely, is a 
veritable hotbed of un-Americanism. 
When my native friends, who never 
weary of the topic, ask me what influ- 
I account as the most vital in 
mz iking an American of me, and when, 
in a sincere endeavor to be enlightening, 
I answer them that it was first the col- 
lege and second the sweat-shop, they 
smile and say that | am making para- 
doxes. It sounds to them very much as 
if | were to tell them that I learned to 
love liberty in Russia, or that I acquired 
a taste for atheism in a Sunday-school, 
never seeing that these apparent im- 
possibilities have a likely air, too. They 
think of the sweat-shop as a place all 
dark and poverty-ridden and degraded. 

The East Side itself, | may add—or, 
at any rate, the forward-looking, prac- 
tical element of it——holds no exaggerated 
notions about the sweat-shop. I re- 


ences 


member how I was warned against it on 
Che motherly wile of the bar- 


all hands. 
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room keepe r, whose employ I was leav- 
ing, was especially emphatic, and she 
went so far as to hold back my wages 
in her efforts to save me from myself. 
She prophesied that if I did not come 
to my senses at the very first sight of a 
shop, | would never leave it at all. 
“Once an operator always an operator,” 
she reminded me. Grocers’ assistants 
worked their way up to grocery-stores, 
tap-boys became saloon-keepers, ped- 
dlers and clerks attained to businesses 
of their own, but a sweat-shop hand 
contracted consumption or socialism and 
never rose to anything better. The op- 
erative’s lean years always swallowed 
up his fat ones. As long as I worked | 
might earn a little more than I was 
getting in the saloon—still, she was 
ready to give me a raise—but | would 
find saving quite impossible once | 
began to pay for every little thing out of 
my own pocket; and when the “slack” 
came | would starve as thoroughly as 
ever | did when I was a greenhorn and 
before she saved my life by taking me 
off the streets. No doubt I had forgot- 
ten those miserable days, now that 
prosperity had come to me through her; 
but she remembered very distinctly that 
first day when I[ gluttonously devoured 
potatoes like cheese dainties, and she 
was ashamed to let customers see me 
until she had found me some clothes. 
Then my old benefactor, Couza, 
dropped in—as he often did—and gave 
me a souid lecture on my _ unethical 
conduct while sipping a schooner of beer. 
My ingratitude to my employers, and 
to himself who had got me the job, was 
simply monstrous. I ought to be 
ashamed for even asking them to pay 
me after the return | was making them 
for their parental kindness. Was | 
aware that the very clothes | was wear- 
ing were theirs, and that they had tried 
to educate me into an American and a 
business man? As for the sweat-shop, 
he would not even discuss that. He 
could only think pityingly of my poor 
father and mother. They were decent, 
respectable people. If they had known 
that their favorite little son, on whom 
they were placing such high hopes, 


would ally himself with the outcast, the 
vulgar, the unambitious, the ungodly, 
they would never have consented to my 
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emigration. And if they were to hear 
of it now—as they were certainly going 
to—it would break their hearts and they 
would disown me. 

Well, | confess that there was more 
than a grain of truth in these gloomy 
predictions. The very walk to the shop 
that early morning with Cousin Aby, 
the collar-maker, was a depressing ad- 
venture. We were a little late, and | 
was being properly berated, as we hur- 
ried along, for my unindustrial habits. 
Canal Street west of the Bowery, with 
its cobble-stones and clattering trucks, 
its bare, ugly sides, and trudging throngs 
of unkempt men and girls, was not half 
so friendly as at its eastern extremity. 
And as we swung past Broadway and 
into Walker Street, the dreariness be- 
came almost intolerable. Here the thor- 
oughfare was too cramped for normal 
trathe, and the stunted, grimy buildings 
seemed ludicrously undersized for their 
heavy tasks. All the same, the little 
alley was choked up with one-horse 
carts, its sidewalks were littered with 
bales of unmade clothing, a_ pande- 
monium of rasping curses from drivers 
and _ half-awake, half-grown men with 
aprons, staggering under immense bur- 
dens overtopped the rattling and the 
clanging from Broadway beyond. 

And then we felt our way up two creak- 
ing flights of stairs, and my cousin 
opened a door, and we entered. We 
mente to the right toward an elon- 
gated counter, where I was introduced 
to the boss; my cousin removed his 
coat and collar, and disappeared into 
the wilderness beyond. I followed him 
with my eyes, and the sight did not 
cheer me. There were three endless 
tables running almost through the en- 
tire length of the loft in parallel lines. 
Each table was dotted with a row of 
machines, and in front of these sat the 
operatives like prisoners chained to their 
posts. Men and women they were, 
collarless, disheveled, bent into irregu- 
lar curves; palpitating, twitching, as if 
they were so many pistons and levers in 
some huge, monstrous engine. On the 
nearer end, around a smaller square 
table, stood an old white-bearded man, 
a young girl and a boy, marking shirts 
with a pencil, pulling threads, folding, 

“finishing.” ‘The intermittent whirring 
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of wheels, the gasping and sucking of 
the power-« ngine (somewhere out of 
sight), the dull murmur of voices, 
heightened the oppressive effect. 

My first lesson, administered by a 
frowsy little man in shirt-sleeves and no 
collar, with his suspenders dangling 
loosely at his sides, was very bewilder- 
ing. I had thought that I was to learn 
how to make shirts; but now my in- 
structor informed me with a smile that 
that would be a rather large order. No, 
I was to play only a very small part in 
the great performance. I was to be a 
sleever; and sleeving, it appeared, was 
as much as any one man could desire, 
for it involved a whole chain of skilful 
and delicate operations. ‘The shirts 
were brought to you in two bundles, 
which you proceeded to place, each bun- 
dle in a separate box, one box situated 
on the right side and the other on the 
left side of your machine. Then you 
suddenly discovered—sometimes a_ bit 
too late—that the bundles contained 
textiles of several designs and shades of 
color, and that you were expected to 
sew no green sleeves into brown shirts. 
The machine was of a kind that I had 
not even suspected to exist. It had two 
needles, and that implied two spools and 
two threadings and two bobbins. Just 
in front of the needles was an odd device 
called a “‘hemmer” which was designed 
to facilitate the work. But the whole 
contraption had a way of running away 
with you as soon as you pressed the 
power pedal, so that the material got 
twisted and bunched up in the hemmer, 
and usually broke both needles at once, 
and sometimes lodged one of them in 
your thumb, and invariably, at the 
least, tangled up the thread into a hope- 
less mess. 

I sewed and ripped and sewed again 
for two weeks without pay, and I am 
afraid that the proceeds of my toil made 
but a poor return for the boss’s patience 
and instruction. But if the bargain was 
unprofitable for him, it was well-migh 
ruinous to me. My former employers 
having declined (out of pure benevo- 
lence) to pay me the month’s wages they 
owed me, I had borrowed three dollars 
and stretched them over the period 
of my apprenticeship. Unfortunately, 
however, there was no money forthcom- 
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ing for a long time after that was over. 
It was only after | had been another 
fortnight on a piece basis that I got 
any pay, and then it was just for one 
week. One week’s w ages, it dev eloped, 
was regularly held back. ‘They said it 
was because it took that long to audit 
the accounts. But that was a euphem- 
ism. The truth was that that week’s 
wages of the forty hands constituted the 
major part of the firm’s operating 
capital. 

For all that I soon found myself very 
happy in my new surroundings. Those 
novelists and sentimentalists who slan- 
der the sweat-shop and the tenement 
should take notice. We certainly had a 
very much more human time of it in the 
old days than we did later on in tne 
high-ceilinged, many-windowed,  elec- 
tric-fanned, palatial prisons that con- 
formed to the factory laws. The reasons 
were these: In the sweat-shop the hand 
and the boss belonged to the same class. 
That made a big difference. ‘There were 
no spying “foreladies” and no rules, no 
peremptory calls to the office and no 
threats of discharge. You did not have 
to stand in line with hat in hand for the 
wages of your toil. If we were hard up 
after a long, slack season, we could get 
all our meals on credit from the old 
shop-peddler, who sold baked liver by 
the slice, brandy, bananas, and rolls, 
and sometimes lent us a bit of cash. ‘The 
number of workers was small, so that 
everybody knew everybody else. Dur- 
ing the lunch-hour we visited, vo fell 
into violent arguments about the labor 
movement and socialism and literature, 
and mocked good-naturedly at the 
“capitalist” when he ventured to put in 
a word (as he always did); and each of 
us, except the girls, took his turn in going 
for the can of beer. All this tended to 
preserve the human dignity and the self- 
respect of the worker. 

For me the sweat-shop was the cradle 
of liberty. It was more; it was my first 
university. I was not long there before 
I discovered that there were better 
things I could do with my free evenings 


than to frequent the cozy hang-outs of 


my fellow-countrymen. When I over- 
heard a dispute between the young 
buttonhole maker and the cadaverous, 
curly-haired closer, on the respective 
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merits of the stories of Tchekhov and 
Maupassant; and when, another day, 
the little, black-eyed Russian Jewess 
who was receiving two cents per dozen 
shirts as a finisher boldly asserted that 
evolution pointed the way to anarchism 
and not to socialism, and cited the fact 
that Spencer himself was an anarchist, 
my eyes were opened and I felt ashamed 
of my ignorance. I had not realized 
that this grimy, toil-worn, airless Ghetto 
had a soul and a mind under its shabby 
exterior, It knew everything and 


: talked about everything. Nothing in 


the realm of thought was too big or too 
heavy for this intelligenza of the slums. 
[ began to listen attentively in the 
hope that I might get some hint as to 
where my fellow-workers got all their 
knowledge. I discovered that nearly all 
of them brought books with them to 
work—Yiddish, Russian, German, and 
even English books. During the lunch- 
hour, or while waiting for my next bun- 
dle of shirts, | would stealthily glance at 
a title, or open a volume and snatch a 
word or two. I was too timid to inquire 
openly. Once a girl caught me by the 
wardrobe examining her book, and asked 
me whether I liked books and whether 
I went to the lectures. I became con- 
fused and murmured a negative. ‘You 
know,” she said, “Gorky is going to 
speak to-night,” and held out a news- 
paper to show me the announcement. 
So they were going to lectures! I 
began to buy newspapers and watch for 
the notices. I took to reading books and 
attending meetings and theaters. There 
were scores of lectures every week, | 
found, and I went to as many as I could. 
One night it was Darwin, and the next 
it might be the principles of air-pressure. 
On a Saturday might there were some- 
times two meetings so arranged that 
both could be attended by the same 
audience. I remember going once to a 
meeting at Cooper Union to protest 
against the use of the militia in breaking 
a strike somewhere in the West, and then 
retiring with a crowd of others to the 
anarchist reading-room on Eldridge 
Street to hear an informal discussion on 
“Hamlet versus Don Quixote.” — It 
did not matter to us what the subject 
was. There was a peculiar, intoxicating 
joy in just sitting there and drinking m 


the words of the speakers, which to us 
were echoes from a higher world than 
ours. Quite likely most of us could not 
have passed an examination in any of 
the subjects we heard discussed. It was 
something more valuable than informa- 
tion that we were after. Our poor, 
cramped souls were yearning to be in- 
spired and uplifted. Never in all my 
experience since, though I have been in 
colleges and learned societies, have | 
seen such earnest, responsive audiences 
as were those collarless men and hatless 
girls of the sweat-shops. 

The East Side theater was another 
educational institution. It was seldom 
that an attempt was made to entertain 
us there, and whenever it was made we 
expressed our resentment by hooting. 
We did not go to the theater for amuse- 
ment any more than we read books or 
listened to lectures for amusement. It 
was culture we demanded, and the play- 
wrights who satisfied us we rewarded by 
our homage and our devotion. No 
American dramatist was ever worshiped 
by his public as Jacob Gordin was. I 
remember that when a reactionary news- 
paper tried to stab him in the back by 
raising a cry of immorality against one 
of his plays, the whole progressive ele- 
ment in the Ghetto came as a unit to his 
support by packing his theater and clam- 
oring for his appearance. ‘The sheet 
that dared attack him was nearly boy- 
cotted out of existence. And when some 
years later Gordin died, every shop was 
closed on the East Side, and a hundred 
thousand followed his hearse in genuine 
mourning. There is no parallel, I think, 
in the whole history of the American 
drama to this testimonial of popular 
devotion to an intellectual leader. 

I saw more good drama on the stage 
in those days while I was sewing sleeves 
into shirts than | have in all my subse- 
quent career. When the original play- 
wrights could not fill the demand, the 
lack was supplied by the translators. 
While Broadway was giving Ibsen the 
cold shoulder, the East Side was ac- 
claiming him with wild enthusiasm. I 
saw ““Monna Vanna” on the Bowery 
before the Broadway type of theater- 
goer had ever heard the name of Maeter- 
linck. Many foreign writers—Haupt- 
mann, Sudermann, Gorky, Andreiyev, 
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Tolstoy—had their premiéres in the 
Ghetto. Lhe same was true of actors; I 
saw Nazimova in ‘‘Ghosts”’ before she 
could speak English. And I made my 
first acquaintance with Greek tragedy 
when | had not yet learned how to spell 
in English. 

I did not for a long time perceive the 
drift of all this feverish intellectual 
activity. I was too busy reading and 
nate oP to care about the ultimate pur- 
pose of all. Gordin was giving his 
brilliant i on the Evolution of the 
Drama at the Educational League, and 


running a series of suggestive articles on 


the topic in Die Zukunft. A group of 
young writers had just begun the publi- 


cation of Die Freie Stunde (The Idle 
Hour), which was devoted only to 
W hat was best in belles-lettres. | he 


war between the radical and the 
tionary always raging, was just 
now assuming a most violent character. 


reac- 
press, 


The anarchist Freie Arbeiter Stimme 
was bringing out the journal of a 
Catholic priest who had attained to 


atheism, and publishing column upon 
column of letters in which the merits of 
religion and free-thought were discussed 
by the public, a certain well-known 
agnostic taking up the defense of re- 
ligion for argument’s sake. Within the 
circle there continual 


progressive were 
debates between socialists and anar- 
chists, which sometimes rose to pas- 


sionate fury, but always remained en- 
lightening. My mind was eagerly ab- 
sorbing all these new impressions and 
all these wonderful ideas. A new world 
was unfolding itself before me, with end- 
less, magnificent vistas extending in all 
directions. 

The “slack,” that bugbear of the 
factory hand, was losing its terrors for 
me. A time arrived when I would start 
to the shop in the morning in hopes 
that I might find the power turned off 
and the boss explaining that work was 
“slow.” On such days I would keep 
my coat and collar right on*and take 
myself off to the nearest library, despite 
the boss’s protests and assurance that 
he was expecting the bundles from the 
manufacturer to arrive any moment. 
There was so much for me to do. There 
were whole stacks of Norwegian drama- 
tists, and Russian novelists, and Yid- 
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dish poets that I had as yet barely 
touched. In my room there w as a col- 
lection of the Reclam editions of Zola 
and Maupassant, and an assortment 
of plays of all nations which had been 
suggested to me by Gordin’s lectures 
which | had not yet found time to touch 
at all. Besides, I was trying to become 
a writer myself. The Forward had 
accepted and published some aphorisms 
of mine under the pen-name of “Max 
the Sleever,” which my friends at the 
shop had greatly admired. | was devot- 
ing whole nights to a novel in the man- 
ner of The Kreutz Above all, 
| delighted in linge ring outside the lit- 
erary coffee-houses on Canal Street, 
where every now and then | would catch 
a glimpse of Gordin and his circle. 
With my mind so busy, then, it was 
not surprising that I should remain 
somewhat indifferent to what was going 
on in my soul. My ancient religion had, 
under American skies, vanished long 
ago; but I was scarcely aware that a 
burning new faith had taken its place 
with me, as it had done with thousands 
of others. I cannot now say whether I 
was taking it for granted or did not 
know it. I continually heard people 
in the shop, and in the quarter generally, 
referred to as “clodpates” and “intel- 
ligents,” and I knew that an intelligent 
was a person who went to lectures and 
read books, and preferred tragedy to 
vaudeville, and looked upon America as 
a place which afforded one an oppor- 
tunity to acquire and express 
while a clodpate cared more for dollars 
than for ideas, and worked hard so 
that some day he might have others 
work for him, and in the evening he 
went to a dance-hall or to the Atlantic 
Garden or to Miner’s or to a card party, 
and kept himself scrupulously respecta- 
ble so that some day, when he could 
afford it, he might rise to be the presi- 
dent of the synagogue or the lodge, and 
read (when he read at all) the Tageblatt 
and the joke-books. All this I knew, 


r Sonata. 


ideas, 


and in addition, that I was already be- 
ing classed as an intelligent among the 
hands at the shop. 

It never occurred to me, however, to 
attach any ulterior meaning to the word. 
It was obvious enough; | 
seen it if I had only looked. 


could have 
But some- 
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how | did not look—until one day the 
thing struck me, and [ had to look. 
It was an idle day at the shop. The 
boss had persuaded us to wait for the 
work, and we were lounging about on 
the machine-tables and on the ends of 
cases. Some of us had been to a read- 
ing of Ibsen’s symbolic drama, “When 
We Dead Awaken,” the night before, 
and were, of course, discussing it. 
said that I liked it. Then the girl who 
had the year before put me on the intel- 
lectual track spoke up and asked me, 
in a tone of pained astonishment: 

“Why, aren’t you a radical?” 

“Yes, of course,” I said, a little un- 
certainly. ‘* Who is not?” 

“Who is not? The clodpates are 
not.” 

“But what has this got to do with 
literature?” 

“Well,” she answered, “it has this to 
do with it. This symbolism business is 
reactionary. It has always been. It’s 
churchy.” 

Then I suddenly realized that every- 
body I knew was either a socialist or an 
anarchist. It came to me in a flash that 
this social idealism was the soul that 
stirred within everything that was going 
on about and within me. I remembered 
that all our meetings and lectures were 
colored by it. And I understood that 
every intelligent was an atheist largely 
because every clodpate was a believer. 
When I asked myself why we studied the 
abstruse principles of physics, the an- 
swer was that it helped us to disprove 
the arguments of the religious. Our 
enthusiasm for evolution, I saw, was due 
to that doctrine’s implied denial of the 
biblical story of creation. And if we 
loved the poets, it was because they 
seemed to us to be pervaded by a lofty 
discontent with the existing order of 
things. In short, I perceived that we 
were moved by a very vital religion of 
our own; although, of course, we would 
have scorned to call it by that hated 
name. 

I recall a lean devotee I used to see at 
the anarchist meetings. He never 
missed one, and he never failed to occupy 
a seat right in front of the speaker's 
stand. During the address he would 
lean forward and glue his eyes on the 
speaker, as if he were determined that 
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not a word should escape him. And 
then, somehow, it appeared that he al 
ways did miss something very essential, 
after all. When the floor was thrown 
open for general discussion he was in- 
variably the first to arise. Whereupon 
he would begin with, “Thinkers and 
comrades,” and proceed to make a few 
irrelevant remarks which showed at 
once that he had understood nothing 
at all of the lecture. Some of the audi- 
ence would smile at him and some would 
murmur impatiently until he would 
grow confused and sink back into his 
seat. But these ignominious exhibitions 
never prevented him from heading each 
contribution list with some extravagant 
sum. Occasionally I would run across 
him at a little restaurant in the rear of 
a saloon on Eldridge Street, where one 
could get a tolerable meal for thirteen 
cents, and it puzzled me to reconcile 
that open-handedness at the meetings 
with this skimping on food. I under- 
stood it only when I became a devotee 
myself. 

Yes, our radicalism had all the nobil- 
ity and all the weaknesses of a young 
faith. We were no mere parlor socialists, 
we toilers of the slums. Our atheism 
was no affectation; our anarchism was 
not a fad to make conversation with 
over the tea-cups. Nor were we con- 
cerned with the improvement of our 
own material condition merely. We 
were engaged in the regeneration of so- 
ciety, and we were prepared to take up 
arms in the great social revolution which 
we saw daily drawing nearer. We were 
all missionaries, and some of us were 
quite genuine bigots. On the Day of 
Atonement, when all the conservative 
people of the quarter fasted and _ re- 
pented and knelt in prayer, we ostenta- 
tiously went about with big cigars in 
our mouths and bags of food in our 
pockets; and in the afternoon we met in 
the public square and marched off in a 
body with rsa and trumpets to the 
atheist picnic somewhere in Brooklyn. 
Similarly, during the Passover, we gave 
an entertainment and ball, where we 
consumed more forbidden food and drink 
than was good for us. No doubt this 
was foolish—perhaps it was even vul- 
gar—but to us it was propaganda for 
our faith among the unconverted. 
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My radical interests had one salutary 
result immediately. | was not content 
to know at second-hand the great writers 
and thinkers whom I heard continually 
discussed. But in order to read them 
I must know English. I began my study 
of the language one memorable night 


by borrowing a one-volume edition of 


the complete works of Shakespeare from 
the Bond Street library. As soon as I 
got home | eage rly opened my treasure 
and turned to “Hamlet.” To read 
“Hamlet” in the original had long been 
one of my most ambitious dreams. But, 
to my disappointment, | found that | 
could not get more than one word in 
ten, and of the sense nothing at all. 
Shakespeare as a first reader proved a 
total failure. 

It was then I decided to go to school. 
Lately there had appeared a whole crop 
of evening preparatory schools on East 
Broadway. ‘They were largely owned 
and manned by young men who had 
recently graduated from the City Col- 
lege. I entered one of them simply in 
order to study English; but, once there, 
my ambitions expanded. I recalled my 
father’s professional hopes for me, and 
conferred with my teachers about the 
possibility of preparing for a medical 
college. They encouraged me, and | 
agreed to pay fifty doll: irs for the forty- 
eight-point Regents’ course in monthly 
instalments of five dollars each. 

The institution occupied the remod- 
eled top flats of two buildings on both 
sides of the street. I used to travel 
across from algebra to English, and back 
again for German. ‘The stoops and the 
halls and the stairways were always 
crowded with students, and during 
change of classes it was almost impossi- 
ble to break through. I often wondered 
what would happen if there were a fire. 
At last the management rented a flat 
in a third building and turned it into 
a Waiting-room and study-hall. The 
classes were ove rcrowded, so that, even 
with the best instructors, anything like 
a recitation was a practical impossi- 
bility. 

The evening was divided into four 
periods, beginning at seven-fifteen and 
ending at eleven o’clock. As there were 
four Regents’ examinations annually, 


our school year was arranged into four 
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corresponding terms. Every course ran 
through a term. For instance, I took 
algebra three times a week for ten weeks 
and then went up to the Grand Central 
Palace and passed the examination along 
with high-school pupils who had had 
the work five times a week fora year. | 
cannot tell you how we did it. I only 
remember that I would sit and puzzk 
over x’s and y’s from the time | 
home at eleven o'clock until my eyes 
would give out; and at seven in the 
morning I would be back at the machine 
sewing shirts. I had registered late, and 
had missed the first two or three lessons. 
For a time the idea of algebra simply 
would not get through my head. 

But even algebra was as nothing be- 
side English. We were trying to cover 
the prescribed Regents’ requirements, in 
spite of the fact that the majority of us 
could hardly speak a straight English 
sentence. The form: i grammar, which 
was the bugbear of nearly everybody in 
the class, did not worry me. ‘The terms 
were the same as in Rumanian, and | 
had been well trained at home. But the 
classics! We began, mind you, with Mil- 
ton. The nights and the Sundays I 
spent on “L’Allegro” and “Il Pen- 
seroso,” looking up words and classical 
allusions, if I had devoted them as ear- 
nestly to shirtmaking, would have made 
me rich. And then I would go to class 
and the teacher would ask me whether 
I thought there were two separate per- 
sons in the poems, or just one person in 
two different moods. Bless my soul! | 
had not thought there were any persons 
in it at all. I had made up my mind 
that it was something about a three- 
headed dog that watched at the gate of 
Hades, whatever that was. So I would 
go back and read those puzzling lines 
again and again, in a sort of blind hope 
that sheer repetition would somehow 
make me understand them, until I got 
them by heart. 

My schooling brought a lot of new 
problems with it, and not all of them 
academic. Some of them were the old, 
familiar ones with a new wrinkle. As 
a student I could not work overtime. 
That meant a reduction in my weekly 
envelope of about two dollars. There 
were the monthly five-dollar payments, 
and several books every quarter. My 


a 
got 
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room rent was raised by fifty cents a 
month to pay for the midnight gas I was 
burning. But all this additional expense 
I could have endured. It was the match- 
makers who made day and night hideous 
for me. Being a prospective doctor had 
made me quite a commodity in the mar- 
riage market. One of the men in the 
factory called my attention to the fact 
that a certain pretty finisher had five 
hundred dollars in the bank. An old 
woman of my acquaintance hunted me 
up in my room one night after school to 
make me a tempting offer. She knew 
of a rich jewelry-peddler who was ready 
to finance me through college on condi- 
tion that I become engaged to his 
daughter. “And he is a fellow-country- 
man of yours, .” she added, “‘and of 
such a fine family! And the girl! A 
jewel in the sight of God and man. Full 
of virtues. Educated like a bookkeeper. 
Reads German—it is a joy to hear her; 
and English, as if born to it.” And all 
this while I had a load of German and 
English of my own to get through with 
before morning. 

In January, at the end of my first 
three-month term, I took the examina- 
tions in English, algebra, and third- 
year German, and reaped five points. 
That left ten more between me and col- 
lege.’ Unfortunately, it left something 
more besides, which even a conscientious 
student could not get by means of ex- 
aminations. As we drew toward the end 
of our preparation, we “seniors,”’ as we 
were called, had but one topic for dis- 
how to ge* into and through 
college. I cannot enumerate half the 
schemes we cooked up. Some of us did 
more daring things than marry pluto- 
crats’ daughters. A great number be- 
came druggists, taking pharmacy as a 
stepping-stone to the higher ambition 
because it only required about one- 
fourth the number of counts and only 
one year in college. I knew several boys 
who became conductors and robbed the 
street-railway companies of nickels until 
they were caught and discharged—alas! 
too soon. 

I myself chose another, more difficult, 
course. When September came, a year 
after I had entered school, I had 
enough credits to enter college on a 
condition, and, of course, no money even 


too 


cussion 
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for the matriculation fee. Then I heard 
of the State scholarships, which were 
good for four years’ tuition at Cornell 
University, but were only open to high- 
school pupils. I fretted at the loss of a 
year, but there was nothing for it but to 
go to high school and make myself 
eligible. The sacrifices | had to make 
were tremendous. ~I gave up my shirts 
and tried to support myself by tutoring 
at the rate of twenty-five cents an hour. 
I suffered horribly under the discipline. 
At times I| lacked the car fare to get to 
the high school on 1o2d Street. I felt 
ashamed to be in a class with mere 
youngsters. And then, when it was all 
over, it turned out that I had worked 
and suffered in vain. Somehow I had 
never stopped to question my ability to 
win the scholarship. Yet it required 
only a trifling accident to smash the 
hope on which I had staked everything. 
I scored ninety-six in English, and nearly 
as high in all the other subjects except 
one. In physics | was marked fifty. A 
month later [ took the Regents’ examina- 
tion in that same subject, and, I believe, 
under the same examiners, and passed 
“with honor,” which meant a percentage 
of over ninety. So decisive are examina- 
tions! 

But to college I went that autumn 
all the same. As soon as school was over 
I returned to the shop. When | found 
that work was scarce at the trade that 
summer, | applied for a job at the 
Pennsylvania Terminal, then building, 
and was taken on as an electrician’s . 
helper at a wage of one dollar and seventy- 
five cents a day. A friend offered to lend 
me fifty dollars a year, and I tried to 
coax my two brothers, who had followed 
me to America three years before, into 
promising me an equal amount, with 
only partial success. It was strange 
that my relatives, who had up to this 
time been very proud of my ambitions 
and my achievements, now held up 
their hands in solemn disapproval at 
my selfishness. It was all very well, 
they declared, to become a doctor, but 
this business of borrowing money to get 
there was carrying matters to extremes. 
My cousin, the collar-maker, could not 
see why shirtmaking was good enough 
for him and not for me. Another cousin 


thought I had enough education already. 
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A third was convineed that | could per- 
suade Mr. Rockefeller to lend me the 
money. Brother Harry advised that | 
wait another year and in the mean time 
earn the money at the sewing-machine. 
Only gentle Paul, my other brother, was 
silent at the family council except to 
say that, as long as he kept his job, he 
would spare me his dollar a week. But 
all the advice and the censure was to no 
purpose. I had made up my mind. 
Money or no money, | was going. My 
earnings as an electrician would pay my 
fare. The Lord might do the worrying 
about the rest. 

To my great astonishment, I dis- 
covered that even my radical associates 
were stanchly opposed to my plans and 
my ambitions. | had conhdently ex- 
pected that they, at least, would under- 
stand my longing for emancipation and 
approve of it. It was from them, 
largely, that | had got the inspiration 
the worship of learning, the 
culture, the dream for a higher plane 
of life. They had no illusions about 
the wretched, precarious existence of 
the working-man. They constantly la- 
mented his lot, his oppre ssion by the 
rulers and capitalists, his lack of oppor- 
tunity to develop himself, his imprison- 
ment in dingy lofts and airless tene- 
ments. Their newspapers and _ their 
lecturers never tired of insisting that the 
liberation of the working-class could 
only come by education, and that this 
education must come from within, from 
the conscious endeavor of the proletariat 
itself. Well, here I was carrying their 
theories into practice. I was going to 
get educated, to lift myself out of my 
class. I was going to make my fight for 
the freedom and the leisure and the 
opportunity to develop which they had 
taught me was the inalienable right of 
every man. Why should they not give 
me their most enthusiastic support? 

I remember the stormy discussion at 
the anarchist reading-room that fol- 
lowed upon my announcement. Isidore 
Lipshitz, the cadaverous, curly-haired 
closer, who had befriended me in the 
days of my apprenticeship and had wit- 
nessed the beginning of my career, burst 
out into sarcastic, fiendish laughter; and 
Joe Shapiro, affectionately nicknamed 
the “red bull,” jumped to his feet and 
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launched into a passionate denunciation 
of my sacrilegious perversion of radical 
principles: 

*'The class-conscious proletariat is no 
longer good enough for you,” he 
shouted. ‘You want to go to college, 
to become a gentleman and a bourgeois; 


to wear spats, | suppose, and silk gloves, 
quite like a little clodpate. All right, 
go; and the devil take you. But”—and 


here he waved a menacing finger in my 
face— don’t you come around here and 
pollute this place with your infernal 
sophistries. Did you hear that, Isidore? 
To our lecturers he compares himself. 
The cheek of the nix! Who ever told 
you that Feigenbaum and Hermalin 
and Liessin have gone to college? They 
started in the shop and they have devel- 
oped by their own brains and the right 
kind of reading. But they have stuck 
to their class and have devoted them- 
selves to the interests of the worker. 
They have not tried to climb in among 
the church-walkers and the capitalists 
and the oppressors. Traitor!” 

In vain I| tried to make myself heard 
and to explain that by getting a thor- 
ough education | was serving the best 
interests of my class. As a factory 
hand, | argued, all my energy and strug- 
gling against a complex system was 
doomed to be unavailing. They in- 
sisted that the emancipation of the 
worker could only come by the education 
of the body as a whole, not by the 
sporadic, selfish scrambling out of indi- 
viduals into the ranks of the oppressors. 
My place was in the shop, among the 
men and women who were building up 
the movement with their blood and their 
brains. They predicted that no sooner 
would I enter college than my class- 
consciousness would melt away and | 
would begin to feel myself as belonging 
in the camp of the enemy. My whole 
course was treason to the cause of 
labor. I smiled incredulously at their 
passionate presentiments; but the event, 
as you shall see, proved that they were 
not altogether wrong. 

So, in the autumn of 1906, I started 
out on my great adventure. Throughout 


the summer I| had been studying cata- 
logues from all the ends of the country 
and making the rounds of all the cut- 
rate ticket-offices in the city, in an effort 
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to make my scant savings go as far as I 
could. The New York medical colleges, 
with their tuition rates of one hundred 
and fifty dollars and upward, were, of 
course, out of the question. Some of the 
State universities, | found, charged no 
tuition fees; but a study of certain 
tables cont: uined 1 in the bulletin showed 
that the minimum expenditure for board 
and room per year was two hundred and 
hifty dollars. Heaven preserve me! One 
hundred was my limit, and I would have 
to earn the most of that. Therefore, 
even those schools that promised reason- 
able living expenses had to be passed up, 
as long as their catalogues said nothing 
about ways and means. Finally, after 
two months of figuring and comparing, 
I chose the University of Missouri. It 
appeared to combine all the advantages 
of economy with high academic stand- 
ards. I calculated that by living at the 
dormitories and boarding at the Uni- 
versity Dining Club, I could make an 
appreciable cut in my first estimate. 
Perhaps | could skimp through the year 
on seventy-five dollars and pay my rail- 
road fare with the remainder of the hun- 
dred. And the re ports of the Y.M.C.A. 
made me feel certain that I could earn 
the better part of the outlay by doing 
odd jobs. 

I did not start from New York until 
two weeks after the official opening of 
the university. My experience in the 
night school had taught me how to do 
a month’s work in a week, so that I had 
no doubt of my ability to catch up with 
my classes. As long as I had a job, I 
felt that I ought to keep it as long as I 
could. Heaven alone knew when I 
would have another. I worked at 
the Pennsylvania Terminal until one 
Friday late in September. On Saturday 
I packed my belongings, bought the 
return half of an excursion ticket to St. 
Louis for three dollars less than the regu- 
lar price, and went around to say good- 
by to my friends. On Sunday I was off. 
My brothers, my cousins, and a number 
of my school-fellows came to the station 
As I scrambled into the car with my 
telescope case and my big bundle of food 
for the journey, the women folks burst 
into tears. “Poor Max!” they cried. 
“What will become of him out there in 
the wilderness, among strangers, cut off 


from the world?” I tried to smile en- 
couragingly, but my heart was in my 
throat. I was ‘to learn the reason for 
those kind, silly tears soon enough. 

I got to Columbia, Missouri, in the 
evening two days later. I had written 
to the president of the university to tell 
him by what train I would arrive, and I 
was a little taken aback to find that he 
had not even sent any one to meet me. 
There were a lot of students at the 
station, but they paid no attention to 
me. They were making a great deal of 
noise and shaking hands in a boisterous 
sort of way with one or two decidedly 
rural-looking boys who had come in on 
the train with me. I began to feel very 
lonely. Yes, began was the word. It 
was to be continued. 

My first thought was to make straight 
for the university and ask for the presi- 
dent. He was the only person who knew 
who I was. But inquiry revealed the 
fact that the campus was a good half- 
mile from the station, so. 1 decided to 
wait until morning. ‘There was a house 
not far away that looked like my own 
home in Vaslui, and it bore a sign with 
the word “Hotel” over its eaves. 
went in and asked an old negro about a 
lodging for the night. He said the place 
was full, and conducted me across the 
street to what he called the annex. 
There I was given a room. In the morn- 
ing I dressed and began to look for the 
kitchen. A little girl asked me whether 
I wanted breakfast. I said: ‘‘No; I'll 
have bre akfast after | come back from 
the president’s house. But where is the 
sink? I want to wash.” It took her 
some timc : > understand me; then she 
grinned, and pointed to a pitcher and 
bowl on a little stand in my room. 

At the university I learned that the 
president was out of town. But a clerk 
told me, with a twinkle in her eye, that 
if I wanted to be registered she would 
show me where to go. At the regis- 
trar’s office another clerk surprised me 
by saying that he remembered my name 
quite well, because he had got all the 
letters I had written to the president, 
and then astonished me still more by 
producing a folder which contained 
every one of them. He said, pleasantly, 
that my name was so unusual that he 
could not forget it. While wandering 
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about in the main building I found sev- 
eral notices on the bulletin-board asking 
for roomers or room-mates. It had de- 
veloped that, not being a resident of the 
State, | could not live in the dormitories. 
I could take my meals at the University 
Dining Club, however, by buying a per- 
mit for twenty dollars. Twenty dollars! 
when | had only seventeen in the whole 
world. 

During that first week in Missouri I 
found out what it was to be a stranger 
in a foreign land; and as the year wore 
on I found out more and more. Colum- 
bia seemed a thousand times farther re- 
moved from New York than New York 
had been from Vaslui. Back there in the 
Ghetto everybody had thought me 
quite Americanized. Now | could not 
help seeing that Missouri was more 
genuinely American than the New York 
I had known; and against this native 
background | appeared greener than 
when I had landed. This new world I 
had suddenly dropped into was utterly 
without my experience and beyond my 
understanding, so that I could not even 
make up my mind whether I liked or 
hated it. I had to admire the heartiness, 
the genuineness, and the clean-cut man- 
liness of it. But, on the other hand, it 
prided itself on a peculiar common sense, 
a cool-headedness, a practical indiffer- 
ence to things of the spirit, which the 
“intelligent” of the East Side in me 
revolted against. 

Nevertheless, I tried very hard to 
make myself agreeable to my fellow- 
students. But I failed miserably. In 
the first two months I had, and lost, a 
half-dozen room-mates. Do what | 
might, I could not make them stay with 
me. ‘There were never any hard words; 
we always parted as “good friends.” 
But almost from the first day they would 
hardly talk to me, and before the week 
was out they would find some excuse for 
moving or asking me to move. | spent 
many sleepless nights trying to figure 
out the thing. It wounded my self- 
esteem to find my society so offensive to 
everybody. Besides, it touched my poor 
purse. Every time I was left alone in 
a room I had to pay the full rent. But 
my predicament had its comic side, too. 
It got so that when I| found a new room- 
mate I would take a perverse sort of 
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pleasure in watching to see how soon he 
would begin to look the other way when 
I spoke to him. I never had to wait 
very long. 

After 1 got some money from my 
friend in New York, I bought my per- 
mit to the U. D. Club. The charge 
for board, twenty-one meals, was one 
dollar and fifty cents; with the cost of 
the permit it amounted to about two 
dollars per week. There were between 
fifty and sixty tables in one vast room, 
and eight Missourians at each table. 
When the big gong rang there was a 
fierce scramble for places, followed by a 
scraping of chairs and a rattling of 
crockery and silverware. Usually during 
the noon meal the manager of the club 
would get up to make some announce- 
ment, and invariably he would be 
greeted by yells of, “Fire away,” “ Jack 
Horner,” “*We want butter,” “Can the 
oleo.” Before an athletic game, and 
particularly after a victory, the rooting 
and the yeiling, the pounding on the 
tables, and the miscellaneous racket were 
deafening. | thought I had wandered 
into a barbarous country. I confess 
I did not altogether disapprove of the 
barbarians. After a while I tried very 
hard to be one myself. But I did not 
know how. 

Of practical jokes there was no end. 
On April ist there was soap in the pie. 
If you got in late to a meal, it was wise 
to brush your chair and “pick your 
bites,” if any bites were left. For some 
reason or other | was marked from the 
first as a fit subject for these pranks. 
On Hallowe’en a squad of cadets com- 
manded by a corporal entered my room 
and ordered me to get into my uniform, 
shoulder my gun, and proceed to the 
gymnasium, which, according to the 
order read, the commandant assigned 
me to guard against stragglers. I guard- 
ed through a whole uneventful night. 
Toward morning, the captain of the 
football team, who had a room in the 
gymnasium, returned from a party. I 
ordered him to halt and give the pass- 
word. He smiled and tried to enter. | 
made a lunge for him, and would have 
run my bayonet through him if he had 
not begun to laugh. “Go on home, you 
poor boy,” he said. “They pull that 
stunt off every year. Poor joke, I 
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think.” The next day 
tried to jolly me about it. 
would be 
from duty. 
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my table-mates 
They said | 
court-martialed as a deserter 

I got angry, and that made 
them all the more hilarious. Then a 
big, strapping fellow named Harvey 
spoke up. “Be still, you galoots,” he 
said to them; and then to me, “For 
gosh sake, fellow, be human!” I tried 
for a week to figure out what he meant 
by “human,” and for the rest of my 
college career I strove hard to follow his 
advice. It was the first hint I had got 
on what America, through her repre- 
sentatives in Missouri, was expecting of 
me. Harvey became my first American 
friend. 

I got another hint shortly arter, and 
from the same excellent source. Most 
of my fellow-students had come to the 
university direct from the farm; there- 
fore my very: apparent ignorance of all 
things agricultural tickled them im- 
mensely. They said I did not know the 
difference between a hoe and a threshing- 
machine; but that was an exaggeration. 
It was true, however, that I did not 
know whether it was a sheep or a pig 
that bleated. I spoke of sowing corn 
until | was told that planting was the 
word. In the Bible and in Shakespeare 


| had always read about the reaping of 


the grain; but in Missouri they har- 
vested the crops. I saw no connection 
between this gap in my education and 
my failure to make friends. 

Then it dawned upon me that one 
reason why I could not get on with 
these fellows was that I did not speak 
their language. Why, | had thought that 
I was a wonder at the E nglish. Hadn't 
I got the highest mark in freshman 
composition? Yes; but while I pro- 
nounced like a native and otherwise 
spoke and wrote correctly, | was weak 
in the colloquial idiom. I could not put 
the right ring into my phrases. I did 
not know enough of the common, every- 
day words. Every time I tried to tell a 
story, it fell flat because of some subtle 
shade of meaning that escaped me. My 
vocabulary was not varied enough. | 
might know one word like “ earth,’ 
whereas the Missourian had his choice 
of “ground” and “ ” and “sod,” and 
half a dozen others which he could draw 
on with a sure hand. 
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Indeed, my table-mates had command 
of a whole vast and varied vocabulary 
of which not a trace could be found in 
any dictionary, no matter how dili- 
gently I searched. It did not take me 
long to lay hold of their peculiar trick 
of cutting words off at the end, and by 
the end of a month I| could myself refer 
to professors as “profs,” to a course in 
literature as “lit,” and to the quadrangle 
as the “quad.” I found that highly 
practical, like everything else in Mis- 
sourl, and convenient. But when a 
chap asked me to pass him “that 
stuff,” and pointed one day to the pota- 
toes and another day to a pile of type- 
written notes, | was mystified. I could 
not easily perceive what qu: ality it was 
the two commodities had in common 
that made the same name applicable to 
both. “Moreover, | observed that my 
friends expressed every variety of emo- 
tion—disappointment, enthusiasm, an- 
ger, elation—by the one word (or was 
it two?) “doggone.”” Food in general 
was called “‘grub,” although gravies and 
sauces were sometimes distinguished as 
“goo”; while, on the other hand, 
money had a whole chain of names to 
itself—“‘rocks” and “‘mazuma” and 
“wheels” and, of course, “stuff.” It 
was all very bewildering. 

Most of the conversation at the table 
and around the campus was about 
athletics. I wanted to talk about so- 
cialism, and found that these university 
men knew as little about it, and had as 
dark a dread of it, as the clodpate on 
the East Side. Religion was taboo. 
They went to church because it made 
them feel good, as they put it; and 
there was an end. They took their 
Christianity as a sort of drug. Sex, too, 
was excluded from sane conversation, 
although there was no objection to it as 


material for funny stories. I went to 
one or two football and_basket-ball 
games—I could not afford very many— 


and liked them. But I could not, for the 
life of me, say an intelligent word about 
them. The chatter around me about 
forward passes and goals and fumbles 
might just as well have been in a for- 
eign language, for all I got out of it. 
When Missouri won a hard victory over 
Texas I caught the enthusiasm and 


joined in the shirt-tail parade, wonder- 
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ing, in the mean time, what my intel- 
lectual friends in New York would have 
thought if they had seen me in that 
outht. But the hero-worship bestowed 
on the overgrown animals who won the 
battle irritated me. I could not see 
what place this sort of thing had in a 
university. And it surprised and de- 
lighted me to find that Harvey and some 
other sensible fellows, who loved the 
game, took the same view of the matter 
as I did. 

Perhaps the greatest stumbling-block 
in the way of my readjustment was the 
emphasis that my Missourian placed on 
what he called good manners. I was 
not quite so obtuse as to miss the rather 
frank curiosity with which certain de- 
tails in my conduct at table were re- 
garded. Well, | knew better; but it 
was part of my East Side religion not to 
be concerned with the externals of con- 
duct. One was in peril of losing sight 
of the essential and of becoming insin- 
cere as soon as one began to worry about 
the correct thing and the polite word. 
Once or twice I succeeded in drawing an 
unwary freshman into an argument 
about religion or economics, and then 
I wished I had not. His good manners 
rendered him quite sterile as a debater. 
I could on no account get him to make a 
straightforward, flat-footed statement; 
and he exasperated me by a way he had 
of emasculating my own emphatic as- 
sertions with his eternal colorless con- 
formity. He invariably introduced a 
remark with an “It seems to me,” or 
an “It looks as if,” or a “Don’t you 
think?” And if I with my ill-breeding 
shot back at him, as I usually did, 
“No, I don’t think so at all; I disagree 
with you entirely,” he looked grieved 
and surprised and visibly chilled, and 
crawhshed out of the embarrassing situa- 
tion by admitting that there were two 
sides to every question, and that no 
doubt I was right, too. And the next 
time he spied me on the street he sud- 
denly developed a preference for the 
opposite side. 

The business of introductions was my 
chief abomination. In my little radical 
world in New York the institution 
hardly existed. If you liked a man ora 
woman, you went up to them and drew 
them into a discussion and became 
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friends with thenr. If you did not like 
them, you paid no attention to them. 
In Missouri this queer formality was all 
over the shop. Everybody wanted to 
introduce you to everybody. They 
seemed to think I would take offense if 
I was not extended the dubious courtesy. 
The ritual of the performance would 
have been a rich source of entertainment 
to me if I had only had some one of my 
own kind to share it with, for it did 
have its humorous side. My gentleman 
would leap up, grab your hi ind violently, 
and, staring you right in the eye, ex- 
claim, “Mighty glad to know you, 
man.” And he expected me to answer 
back in the same tone. But as a rule I 
was constrained to disappoint him 
there, because I was not at all glad to 
know him. I was wishing that | could 
meet him on Eldridge Street where | was 
at home, and see how he would like that. 

I suffered from hunger and from lone- 
liness. It took me three years to get 
used to American cookery. At the club 
everything tasted flat. I missed the 
pickles and the fragrant soups and the 
highly seasoned fried things and the 
rich pastries made with sweet cheese 
that I had been brought up on. The 
breakfast hour was outrageous. In New 
York I used to drink coffee in the 
morning, and then have breakfast at ten. 
Here I had to get down a full meal 
at seven o'clock in the morning or starve 
until one. ‘The very order of the 
courses was topsy-turvy. At home we 
began the big meal of the day with 
radish or ripe olives or chopped liver 
or fish; then we had meat of one kind 
or another; then some vegetables cooked 
sweet or sour-sweet, and wound up with 
soup. The Missourian always began at 
the tail-end—started with soup (when 
he had any, which was all too rare); 
then piled his meat and potatoes (of 
potatoes he never tired) and vegetables 
in several heaps all on the same plate, 
devouring them all together; and con- 
cluded the performance with a muddy 
paste he called pumpkin pie and some 
pe »werful beverage that passed for coffee. 
Is it any wonder that I was so slow be- 
coming an American when, as every one 
knows, nationality is principally a mat- 
ter of diet, and it was this array that | 
must learn to cherish? 
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Sunday was the hardest of all the days 
in the week to live through. Then every 
fellow in the house went to church in 
the morning, wrote letters in the after- 
noon, and went calling in the evening. 
I was left all alone. There was not even 
any mail on Sundays. During that first 
year | kept my soul alive by the let- 
ters I got from New York. I wrote to 
everybody I knew, because I loved 
everybody now who was in New York. 
But there were whole seasons that, 
if anything could, surpassed even those 
dreary Sundays. At Christmas and 
at the other short vacations nearly 
everybody went home to his family; 
the town looked deserted, and | was 
almost the only boarder left at the 
club. 

For me there was no church and no 

calling. Missouri is a coeducational 
university, but it might just as well 
have been a monastery for all the social 
good it did me. When my ways and 
my personality were finding so little 
favor with the men, my chances of mak- 
ing friends with the women were, as 
you may well imagine, very scant in- 
deed. Now and then, in the course of 
a recitation, | might get a whispered 
distress call from a young lady whom 
fate, in the person of the professor, had 
surprised in the midst of other thoughts; 
occasionally in the library, too, such a 
one might, with a gracious smile, ask 
for assistance in the preparation of her 
English theme. But when she next saw 
me on the street or about the campus 
she betrayed no sign of recognition. 
Even those who had formally met me 
at the Deutscher Verein and had pro- 
fessed to be pleased to make my ac- 
quaintance, seemed unaccountably eager 
to sever that acquaintance as soon as 
the meeting was over. ‘Their conduct 
toward me was a painful mystery. It 
struck me, with my East Side notion of 
frankness, as needlessly insincere. Why, 
I wondered, don’t they come out openly 
and tell me when I displease them? And 
I wanted very much to be friends with 
them. Their interests were much finer 
than the men’s, and their appreciation 
of literature was keener. I would have 
given a great deal for the privilege of 
calling on one of a few girls I had ob- 
served in class, to take a walk with her, 
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and have a discussion in the good old 
style of East Broadway. 

Some of those boys, and a good many 
of the girls, presented a problem that 
bafHed me for a long time. When I 
solved it I had taken one more step 
toward becoming an American. It was 
true that 7 mowed lawns, and washed 
dishes, and waited on tables, and did 
a score of other odd jobs to make ends 
meet; but, then, I was an immigrant 
without parents and without resources. 
If I had the means, I thought, I would 
rather not engage in all these extra- 
mural activities, and devote all my time 
to study and recreation. But among the 
other dish-washers at the club | learned 
there were young men whose fathers had 
large farms or big businesses in the 
little towns. I wondered why did they 
not support their sons through college 
decently. Then I made the interesting 
discovery that they did not want to be 
supported; that not to be supported was 
their idea of going through college de- 
cently. I revolved that idea through 
my head until I got it. It showed me 
the Missourian in a new light. I could 
almost forgive him his indifference to 
radical discussions. 

As the summer drew near I began to 
look around for something to do. I 
would spend nearly one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, | saw, between Sep- 
tember and June, and half of it bor- 
rowed money. If I meant to continue 
in school I must earn enough at least 
to give me a good start in the fall. I 
thought of the wheat-fields in Kansas, 
where, Harvey told me, they paid two- 
fifty a day, and where a number of 
students went, summer after summer. I 
might go with Harvey to Joplin, where 
he worked as a carpenter, and try my 
luck in the zinc-mines. But I was long- 
ing for a sight of New York. It would 
cost fifty dollars to make that trip, but 
I tried to persuade myself that I would 
earn enough more in the city to make it 
worth while. And all the time, deep 


down in my foolish heart I felt that if I 
remained away from my own people 
that summer | would not be fit to re- 
sume work in the fall. 

So to New York I went, and lived 
through the last and the bitterest epi- 
sode in the tragedy of readjustment. 
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During that whole strenuous year, while 
I was fighting my battle for America, | 
had never for a moment stopped to 
figure the price it was costing me. | had 
not dreamed that my mere going to 
Missouri had opened up a gulf between 
me and the world I had come from, and 
that every step I was taking toward my 
ultimate goal was a stride away from 
everything that had once been mine, 
that had once been myself. Now, no 
sooner had I alighted from the train than 
it came upon me with a pang that that 
one year out there had loosened ties 
that I had imagined were eternal. | 
found myself regarding the little world 
[ had emerged from with the eyes of a 
Western American. Suddenly, at one 
glance, I grasped the answer to the 
problem that had puzzled me so long, 
for here in the persons of those dear to 
me I was seeing myself as those others 
had seen me. 

I went about revisiting the scenes and 
the people I had so longed to see, and 
found that everything had changed 1 
my brief absence. My friends were not 
the same; the East Side was not the 
same. They never would be the same. 
What had come over them? My kins- 
folk and my old companions looked me 
over and declared that it was | who had 
become transformed. Perhaps so. At 
any rate, while my people were still dear 
to me, and always would be dear to me, 
the atmosphere about them repelled 
me. I had thought, a few days before, 
that I was going home. I had yelled 
to Harvey from the train, as it was pull- 
ing out of the station at Columbia, 
‘Il am going home, old man!’ But | 
had merely come to another strange 
land. In the fall I would return to that 
other exile. I was, indeed, a man with- 
out a country. 

During that entire summer, while I 
opened gates on an elevated train in 
Brooklyn, I tussled with my problem. 
It was quite apparent to me from the 
very first what its solution must be. 
I knew that now there was no going back 
for me; that I must go forward in the 
direction I had taken. But for a long 


time I could not admit it to myself. 
A host of voices and sights and memories 
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had awakened within me that clutched 
me ‘o my people and my past. 

From this distance and frora these 
surroundings, Missouri and the new 
world she meant to me were enchanting 
and heroic. ‘The loneliness | had en- 
dured, the snubbing, the ridicule, the 
inner struggles—all the dreariness and 
the sadness of my life in éxile—had faded 
out of the picture, and what remained 
was only an idealized vision of the clean 
manhood and the pure, bracing at- 
mosphere that contrasted so strikingly 
with the things around me. 

I poured out my heart in a letter to 
Harvey. Ifa year ago I had been told 
that I would be laying my sorrows and 
my disappointments in my own kindred 
before any one out there, I would have 
laughed at the idea. But that barbarian 
in Missouri was the only human being, 
strangely enough, in whom I could now 
confide with any hope of being under- 
stood. I tried to convey to him some 
idea of the agonizing moral experience 
I was going through. I told him that | 
was aching to get back to Columbia 
(how apt the name was!) to take up 
again where I had left off the process of 
my transformation, and to get through 
with it as soon as might be. 

And in the fall I went back—this time 
a week before college opened—and was 
met by Harvey at the station, just as 
those rural-looking boys had been met 
by their friends the year before. When 
I reached the campus I was surprised to 
see how many people knew me. Scores 
of them came up and slapped me on the 
back and shook hands in their hearty, 
boisterous fashion, and hoped that I had 
had a jolly summer. I was asked to 
join boarding-clubs, to become a mem- 
ber in debating societies, to come and 
see this fellow or that in his rooms. 
It took me off my feet, this sudden 
geniality of my fellows toward me. | 
had not been aware how, throughout the 
previous year, the barriers between us 
were gradually and steadily breaking 
down. It came upon me all at once. 
I felt my heart going out to my new 
friends. I had become one of them. | 
was not a man without a country. | 
was an American. 











Mr. Timmons Tackles Life 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
IN THREE PARTS PART III 
[Synopsis oF Parts I anv I].—Mr. Timmons, a young college instructor who 
claims have made a botanical discovery concerning Pendiflora Virginiensis, finds 


his reputation damaged by the ridicule induced by his alleged discovery. 


call and take him to a facult 


beghige 7 
e meet him, the Chancellor 1s t 


On the even in g 


y dinner. Al this juncture 


Timmons finds on his back stoop an organ-grinder, seemingly dead. To avoid com- 
plications, he drags the body from his own stoop to his neighbor's, and, returning t 
his kitchen, shortly finds in it a handsome Italian girl, a dancing bear, and a hana- 
organ—companions of the unfortunate organ-grinder. Here a ring of the bell is followed 
by the appearance of Timmons’s valued friend, Miss Gibbs of the English Department, 
who summarily departs, scandalized to find an Italian girl in Timmons’s house. To 
rid himself of the bear, Timmons violently drives the beast into a large dog-kennel 
which also harbors a dog!| 


@ FeoSese 81M MONS unbarred the 
Ff pees kennel door with a 
Ne BA shaking hand, and 
em) T iy stood out of the way 
7 . [| just in time to avoid 
\o SU e722) being bowled over by 
OI PSALAS Brunocetti’s rush for 


freedom. The bear stopped only once so 
long as Timmons could see him. That 
was when_he set foot on the trailing rope 
and went down and over in a smother of 
earth, squealing like a pig under the 
knife. Recovering his feet, he set off 
again at the awkward gallop peculiar to 
his kind and vanished presently among 
the inland shadows. 

Timmons could not bring himself to 
look into the kennel, but getting over the 
low wall beyond the garage he made his 
way homeward down the steepest portion 
of the hill. Once he heard Mr. Bluboat’s 
voice calling his name from somewhere 
on the front lawn, but he did not answer. 

By the time he arrived at his own 
stoop he hated his best and oldest 
friends, the Bluboats, because he had 
done them an injury. Also, as a sequel 
to this paradox of human psychology, he 
had a dismal sense that the world had 
turned against him. 

It did him no harm. For a man of 
‘Timmons’s temperament, indeed, it was 
a good thing. It cast him upon his own 
moral resources for the first time in his 
sheltered life. It made him square his 
shoulders a bit. He had never before 


had the feeling, which Englishmen are 
said to possess, of his home as his castle. 


The door into his kitchen was partly 
open. As he paused for breath in the 
twilight of the stoop, the warm, yellow 
glow of the interior smote him with a 
poignant sense of refuge, of a familiar 
and loyal sanctuary, the place he lived. 
An odor of things cooking came to his 
nostrils. Across a bit of lighted wall 
within moved a shadow, slim and grace- 
ful even in its distortion, back and forth, 
busy in the name of Timmons’s com- 
fort. She was simple, he told himself, 
and direct, and faithful; she understood 
him, a thing which the Bluboats and 
their kind would never be able to do. 
He had a moment of shame as he re- 
membered how cavalierly he had treated 
her, and how frank had been his at- 
tempts to thrust her out into the night, 
and he hoped against hope that she had 
not understood. 

He spoke to her with a new kindli- 
ness when he went in. “Is everything 


all right? Are you having a_ hard 
time?” 
“Me?” She looked at him, where he 


stood with his back to the door, and 
clapped her hands. “I should have it a 
hard time, I should say not. Honest- 
to-God, mister, it 1s so swell. Look it the 
swell dinner I can make it; I make it 
Pope’s Ears pasta from the flour, with 
tomato sauce out of a tin can, and you 
should taste it. And then I got it a 
salad with little fishes out of a tin can, 
and you should taste it, too. And some 
coffee then. And other things then. 
Oh, you should eat some, yes, sir, mis- 
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COT. « « tie Her voice changed key. 
“That Brunocetti, mister—he should be 
all right?” 

Timmons met her wistful eves. 

“Quite all right. | have made him 
comfortable for the night, and to-morrow 
we shall see what can be done. You 
know, really, he couldn’t remain here, 
much as I would have—” He broke off 
abruptly; and, after a moment’s pause: 
“T say! The Chancellor hasn’t come?” 

“Should it be a man,” she questioned, 
eagerly, “with a stove-pipe hat on?” 

Timmons removed his weight from 
the door. \ sudden weakness assailed 
him as he recollected how loudly they 
had been talking. Leveling a forefinger 
in the direction of the living-room, he 
appealed to her in an unsteady whisper: 

**You mean to say, he’s in there now?” 

‘No, sir!’ She shook her head. ‘‘Oh, 
no, sir!’ 

“Then how,” he marveled, 
know about the hat?” 

“Oh, I could tell you it’s all the same 
like this. He was here.” 

‘Timmons echoed, “He was here?” 

**Sure thing; to the front door, mister. 
And he says to me, ‘Is Mr. Timmons to 
home?’ and I says, ‘ No, sir, he shouldn’t 
be to home quite now, only he will go 
to be home some time pretty quick, and 
if you would come again later, mister, 
he says maybe you would catch him to 
home,’ I says.” 

limmons sat down in a chair before 
he spoke again. His voice was slow and 
empty. “And you said that to the 
Chan ellor?” 

“Sure I did.’ She began to lose as- 
surance. ‘“‘You should worry,” she 
cheered him. “This guy he looks all 
the same like a rent-collector. He would 
go to be back again, you watch it.” 

Timmons groaned. 
the Chancellor!’ To himself he re- 
peated, “Yes, Alfred Alonsius Mechlin, 
Dresden Doctor of Philosophy, Ex- 
change-Professor of Sacred Archeology, 
Chancellor of the College, President of 
the Board of Trustees should you care 
to return a little later in the evening, 
Timmons of Biology will be pleased to 
give you a few moments, I’m sure. 

The young woman was watching him. 
“Tf you should only go to work and eat 
it something,” she urged. 


“did you 
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“You don’t know 


~~ 


She had laid a place for him on the 
kitchen table. That was all right. Tim- 
mons always ate in the kitchen when his 
aunt was away, excepting Sundays, and 
then, as a rule, he was invited out. 

\ moment ago he had been very hun- 
gry, but he did not feel like eating now. 
And yet, on the other hand, he did not 
feel like refusing to eat. It was almost 
as though a man who had just fallen 
from the roof of a high building were 
asked to decide between bone and rubber 
buttons for his winter suit. 

He thought of Pendiflora. His mind 
went back to that afternoon, and the 
sanguine dreams of sunset. Pendiflora 
had seemed to him then so splendid, 
munificent, a source of credit inex- 
haustible, an Aladdin’s Lamp to carry 
him without “effort wherever he would 
go, a talisman omnipotent in the Botany 
circle. And now, cornered, thwarted 
like a spendthrift come to the lees of his 
inheritance, he was appalled to find how 
Pendifiora had shrunk i in his mind. He 
wondered if even Pend 7ifiora would do. 

He became conscious, as in a cloud, 
that the young woman was speaking 
to him. 

“You like it that fine 
yes, sir?” 

He discovered that he was eating. 
‘It is excellent,” he murmured. 

Another space of silence followed, 
Timmons going forward mechanically 
with his business of eating, the young 
woman resting her hands on the edge of 
the table and studying him with eyes 
which took on more and more a light of 
troubled introspection. She appealed to 
him at length, leaning nearer: 

‘Mister, you got a mad on me?” 

ae mad?” He lifted a face slightly 
bemused. “I don’t quite understand. 
You mean, am I angry with you?” 

“Yes, sir. Only I know it sure thing 
you are now. But if I could tell why! 
What I did it! Should I maybe asked 
that fellow to eat some dinner, maybe?” 

“No, no!” 

Timmons realized how absurd it wouid 
be to take the matter up with her now. 
He had gone beyond the stage where 
one desires revenge. He began to per- 
ceive the young woman as a pawn, 
moved, willy-nilly, by the hand of cir- 
cumstance; himself a pawn, the Chan- 


pasta | make it, 
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cellor a pawn, Miss Gibbs, Brood, Bru- 
nocetti, even “‘ Butter,” the Blue Pekin- 
ese. And, after all, what did it matter 
to-night?) What was done was done, so 
far as to-night was concerned. ‘To- 
morrow? Well, to-morrow he still had 
Pendiflora Virginiensis. 

Far from wishing to upbraid her, 
indeed, he had now the impulse to be 
especially kind to her. He attempted to 
shield her by changing the subject. 

‘So you like it here, do yout 

But she would not hz ive it. “Tell it to 
me,” she demanded. ‘“‘What is it, a 
chancellor? Has he got something on 
you, mister?” 

This was a little vague to Timmons. 

“He is my employer,” he explained. 
Seeing her vague in turn, he made 1 
clearer: ‘He 1s—in a sehse—the man 
that hires me.” 

“Oh-my-God!”’ she cried. “‘Ain’t it 
awful, mister!” 

There was no need to explain further 
now that the thing had come definitely 


within her mental horizon. Child of 


laboring generations, she knew well 
enough what it meant to insult the 
padrone, and now there was real horror 
in her eyes. 

“What could I do?’ she moaned, 
pressing her clasped hands to her bosom 
and rocking slowly. “‘Oh, mister, what 
could I do?” From helplessness she 
shifted to a passionate ministry. “I 
would never go away if you would go to 
lose your job, honest-to-God I wouldn’t, 
mister. No, sir, I should cook it for you 
always for nothing at all, yes, sir. Look 
it, you should eat some of this, and this 
then. It is awful grand, this salad | 
make it. ‘Taste it, yes, sir.” 

There was something immensely in- 
toxicating to Timmons about all this, 
like a first wine-cup to the man who has 


never tasted liquor. It went to his ~ 


head. Behind their spectacles his eyes 
gathered light as they followed her 
lithe, expressive gestures, the tilt of her 
head, the play of quick colors across her 
features, the response in her eyes. His 
own face grew red, but he would say it: 

“You I say — you are — uncom- 
monly handsome.” 

“Oh, no, sir.” She sighed, and gazed 


down with a pensive air at the tips of 


her boots. “I should be awful ugly.” 


‘Timmons was upon the point of break- 
ing, out in protest, when she set him at 
his ease about her with a glance from 
the corners of enchanted eyes. It 
seemed to Timmons that he had never 
before tasted food which had been 
properly prepared for the table. This 
appreciation of the viands set before him 
might have been _ of course, to his 
unusual appetite; or perhaps the spir- 
itual wine-cup had me something to 
his gustatory senses, or, agi un, there is 
the possibility that the food was really 
of an uncommon quality. At all events, 
light an eater as [Timmons was by habit, 
he found himself now enjoying the emo- 
tions of the gormand. 

“The salad was splendid,” he told her. 
“May I ask if there is any more?” 

He thought for a moment that she 
was going to weep, it distressed her so 
to see him wanting. 

“No, I am sorry,” she said. “That 
little bit of piece in your dish is all the 
last. Dear me!” 

He looked down at the little piece. 
He would have liked much more. When 
he spoke again his voice sounded far 
away from him and not like his own, as 
though another person had been talking 
at a distance. 

“You will observe that the third 
dentil from the base—” ‘This meant 
nothing at all, and he dropped it. By 
and by he addressed himself to the 
young woman, still in that remote voice. 
“This salad,” he said—*‘ you got it from 
the pantry?” He pointed toward the 
pantry. “In there? From a—a bowl? 
With water in it?” He made the shape 
of a bowl with his hands. 

She nodded. She waited for him to 
go on, and when he did not she began to 
wonder; and then, slowly, an expression 
of tired hopelessness grew on her face. 

*Oh-my-God!” she sighed. “Did I go 
to work and done something else again?” 

“No,” said Timmons. “Oh, no.” 

That was how he felt, especially at 
first. The human soul, mercifully, 1s 
only attuned to a certain depth of trag- 
edy; after that it skips. It 1s even said 
of the Emperor Nero that he gained in 
the power of artistic expression through 
watching the burning of a city. Much 
the same sort of thing happened to 
Timmons at the unexpected and dra- 
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matic termination of his career in the 
natural For the moment it 
swept him clean of dross and the in- 
essential dusts of life; it liberated the 
poetic impulse in him, and the faculty 
of laughter. He actually heard himself 
laughing 1n a loud tone. 

“What’s a matter with you?” 
young woman implored, still 
troubled. 

“Nothing! Ni 

Lifting the small, last frag- 
ment of Pendiflora Virginien- 
sis on his fork with an air 
which might have done credit 
to a rococo Louis of I}: rance, 
he held it poised aloft for a 
moment before he carried it 
to his lips, as though he might 


sciences, 


the 


at yo 
ining. 


have said: ‘‘Your health! 
(nd after us, the deluge!” 
He knew he would feel 


badly in the morning, but he 
kept that out of his mind. 
He knew there would be re- 
grets to haunt him. He real- 
ized how people would talk 
about him, especially his rela- 
tives, for he remembered how 
they had talked about his 
second cousin, Henry Pol- 
lard, when he failed in the 
leather business with his aunt 
Susanna’s money involved. 
But just now, to-night, he 
allowed himself to take an 
almost sensuous pleasure in the thought 
that there was no longer any need for, 
nor use in, struggling. Men come to 
that. 

He mused aloud to himself, toying 
with the now historic fork. “I never 
realized it would feel like this to be 
without a situation. It’s extraordinary.” 

The young woman leaned nearer. 
“You mean it like you honest-to-God 
gone and lose your job, mister?” 

He tipped back in his chair and smiled 
at her, but instead of answering her 
question he clung to his own philosoph- 
ical speculations. 

“Isn’t it strange,” he said, “that you 
and I, out of all the possible people in 
the world, should find ourselves here 
together this evening—just this one 
evening, out of all time?” 

Vor. CXXXV.—No 
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Still preoccupied with che idea of his 
lost position, she thought he was talking 
about having to leave. Eviction was no 
new thing to her, and the landlord’s 
agent was one of the stock villains on 
the stage of her simple existence. She 
was sorry for Timmons, very deeply 
sorry indeed; but in spite of that a 





HEALTH! AND AFTER US, THE DELUGE!” 


vague hope clutched at her throat, and 
her eyes gathered a new brightness. 

Reaching out impulsively, she covered 
his hand with hers. “I got to tell you,” 
she cried. ‘This is a swell house all 
right, like it would be a heaven, yes, sir; 
only I got to tell you, mister, if I should 
go to get cooped up here a long time | 
should go and get crazy in my head. 
It ain’t good for folks like that, but they 
should better move around more and see 
the world and people and have a swell 
time before they go to work and get 
their self buried in a cemetery. Ain’t 
that right?” 

She waited, holding her breath and 
perusing his face with that tragic soul- 
in-the-eyes of a dog when the fields are 
green and the master’s hat and stick in 
hand and the word not yet spoken. 
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With some dogs, especially with old 
dogs, it Is not even necessary to speak 
the word, for they, too, have passed 
through the travail of decision and they 
know what the answer is already, and a 
smile is enough. 

Timmons was smiling now; for, after 
all, what did it matter? 

“Sure thing I was right,” she cried, 
pressing his hand with exultant fingers. 
“*Look-a-here, ain’t you got I[ and 
Brunocetti?”’ 

Timmons could only nod. He was not 
used to having his hand held. 

“Yes, sir, mister, and | and Bruno- 
cetti we ain’t to laugh at either, not on 
your life! That Ferdinando, now, you 
don’t know how much money he would 
make it, you would say I would lie if I 
tell you. And, look-a-here, you’re a 
smarter fellow than that Ferdinando 
could be in a thousand years, and a 
smarter fellow would make more money 
every time than a fellow that wouldn’t 
be so smart, believe me. And another 
thing again. You could play it that 
music-organ the sre, and I bet it would be 
easy for you. 

Timmons was in a_ wild mood. 
“Really?” he cried. He turned his head 
abruptly and gazed down at the barrel- 
organ. “‘Upon my word, I believe | 
could, you know. I was good at such 
things as a lad.” He began to laugh, 
with a trace of hysteria. 

“What's a matter?” she asked. 

“T was thinking how amazed the 
Chancellor would be.” 

“Oh! Yes Well, now would you 
go to trv and play it? Honest-to-God, it 
wouldn’t be so hard, like you maybe 
think.” 

“Why Why Well, I imagine | 
may safely take your word for that.” 

His instinctive effort at self-preserva- 
tion did not escape her. Her eyes lost 
a little of their light and she would have 
withdrawn her hand, but now it was he 
that held it tight. He did not want her 
to feel that way about him. 

“Oh, see here!’ he urged. “Really, 
you know, I should think it would be 
splendid to have that feeling about mov- 
ing out among people, and seeing new 
sights, and always quite free to do as one 
pleased, and, as you say, to have a good 
time before onc dies. It had never 
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occurred to me before, how very long a 
time one must be dead. 

He gazed fixedly at the ceiling, still 
clutching her hand in his. A native in- 
tuition told her to let him go at his 
own gait. 

‘I shouldn’t so much fancy it in the 
city,” he resumed. “ But in the country, 
out among the woods and meadows and 
streams— By Jove! when one comes to 
think of it—it might not be so bad. 
Have you ever read Whitman?” Con- 
fusion claimed him as he realized the 
absurdity of the question. “* Naturally 
you have not. I have read very little 
of it myself, by the way, but Miss 
Gibbs—the—the lady who was here a 
short time ago—” He felt uncom- 
fortable. He tried in vain to avoid the 
other’s dark, abiding eyes. “Oh, come!” 
he protested, with an irrational vehe- 
mence. ‘“‘She’s nearly as old as my 
aunt!’ Having said this, he felt more 
than ever idiotic. “‘At any rate,” he 
shifted, “I should like it much better in 
the country. I don’t know that I should 
be in favor of actually going out as a 
public entertainer; I am sure the bear 
would prefer roaming about among the 
flowers and trees by the wayside to 
dancing for pennies, especially in the 
heat of the day. And—and— You 
know, I have a /ittle money. I imagine 
it would not be very expensive, traveling 
about in that fashion?” 

“All ways you could swipe it a little 
something,” the young woman assured 
him gravely. ‘“ Somewheres.” 

Timmons thought it best not to ap- 
pear to have heard. 
poets and artists going about the coun- 
try, paying for their food and lodging 
with bits of their work — people who 
have later becomé quite well known. I 
wonder whether it would be possible to 
give simple talks about the flowers and 
wild animals indigenous to the neighbor- 
hoods through which one passed—in the 
same way. There must be a feld for 
that. 


” 


He remained buried in 

speculation for a moment, a_ finger 
: ; , 

pressed against his temple. “‘And my 


aunt,” he broke out suddenly, “‘ would 
love it. She told me last spring that she 
had always wished she might travel 
about the country in a covered wagon, 
selling things.” 


“T have read of 
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He got to his feet abruptly and paced 
the floor, his hands locked behind him 
and his eyes still scanning the ceiling, 
prey to an unnatural excitement. 

Po-morrow the world, or such part of 
it as was interested in his microscopic 
career, would know that Timmons had 
failed to make good; that he 
had been relieved of his posi- 


tion in the Department of 
Biology. ‘to-morrow his name 
would be on every one’s 
tongue. he day after to- 


morrow he would be forgotten. 


He knew that that was the 
way of the world. 
‘There is no blinking the 


fact,” he said, speaking to 
himself, but out loud, “that 
many of the men who do very 
real work toward the advance- 
ment of knowledge are not 
connected with institutions. 
There is Burroughs, for in- 
stance; and Muir. And if | 
were to carry out my idea of 
giving simple lectures by the 
wayside ” He turned his 
eyes upon the young woman, 
who had seated herself on the 
table to watch him. “Do you 
imagine I should find an audi- 
ence for that sort of thing? 
Talks about animals and flow- 
ers, you know? Quite 
formal?” 

“T couldn’t to tell you sure 
thing, but you could try it on, 
mister. You don’t know, it 


In- 


might go good better than 
you would go to think it.’ 
Her enthusiasm was tem- 


pered by a strain of doubt, but 
‘Timmons seemed satisfied. 

“And there was Thoreau,” 
he mused. “Respectable peo- 
ple disapproved of him at the time. | 
have read that they considered him little 
better than a common tramp—much the 
same kind of vagabond I might be taken 
for were | to wander along the country 
lanes, telling children about the flowers. 
Yet we know nothing of those respect- 
able contemporaries now; they are 
quite forgotten by the public, the same 
public for whom the book that vagabond 
wrote on the shores of Walden stands as 
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a monument to the man — however 
doubtful some of his biological observa- 
tions may have been, by the way. 

A monument to the man!” He seemed to 
like that. He repeated it once again, 
gazing, preoccupied, at the young wom- 


an: ‘‘A monument to the man!’ 


SPLENDID TO DO AS 
PLEASED AND HAVE A GOOD TIMI 
Another thought ran through, his 
mind. ‘So far as I remember,” he 
soliloquized, ‘Thoreau remained unmar- 
ried. But that is neither here nor 
there,” he added, after a moment, fear- 


ing that she might have misinterpreted. 
He liked her, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were far apart, and he 
would not have hurt her feelings for the 
world. He drew nearer and took her 
hand. “Really,” he said, “I think it is 
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wonderful, how things have worked ou,. 
Not knowing any of the circumstances, 
it would be hard for you to understand 
just what has happened to me, and I 
will not attempt to explain it just now. 
You can’t know what freedom means, 
because you have always been free—I 
take it?” 

She returned his regard with a hint of 
blankness, not quite knowing whether 
he had asked a question or not. Decid- 
ing in the negative after a moment, she 
edged a little closer to him and sighed 
as with relief. 

There is something immensely thrill- 
ing in having the whole direction of one’s 
life changed suddenly, especially when 
one 1s not use d to it. Itis a fact that the 
emotional crisis of conversion reacts 
most violently among people whose 
habits and ideals are of long standing. 
Timmons was looking into a new future. 

“Of course the day will come when 
my point about the Pendiflora will be 
established. Others will find it. Pro- 
fessor Peckenbaugh may perhaps be 
dead by that time. The Chancellor, 
even, may be dead. Possibly the college 
may wish to recall me. I might re turn 
for a short time—not permanently. 

Almost every human being has the 
desire, now and again, to look at himself 
through the eyes of another. Timmons 
ag often did this by imagining himself 

» be reading ¢ 1 biography of himself, 
wont -d to have been written after his 
death. He liked to fancy himself now 
a total stranger of another generation, 
wondering: 

“*He was by no means a closet- 
scholar, this man who arrayed himself 
against the dogmatic tyranny of the 
schools. No; to Professor Timmons 
Nature herself remained the chiefest ex- 
pounder of nature, and his unfailing 
instinct was to get back to the labora- 
tory of the fields and byways.’”’ 

Timmons had known contentment be- 
fore in his life, but never happiness. 

“It must be wonderful,” he mused, 
“to know that one is going to eat and 
sleep, and yet not know precisely how 
or when or where. You know, it 


seems as though | must have been ac- 
quainted with you for a long time. 

She spoke with the same quality of 
inflection, heavy with peace: 
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“You're all right, you are. Yes, sir, 
mister, you would be a smart fellow, and 
believe me you would make a lot of 
money.” ; 

Brood was at it again. It seemed, 
somehow, just a little more than Tim- 
mons could bear. 

“Brood!” he expostulated beneath his 
breath. ‘“‘For Heaven’s sake, Brood 
please!” 

Brood was out in the back yard, hav- 
ing what Timmons took to be one of his 
tempers. The sound of his voice moved 
here and there, apparently now on one 
side and then on the other side of the 
dividing hedge. The violence of his 
emotions seemed at times almost to 
choke him; even behind the closed door 
of the kitchen Timmons and the young 
woman could hear the breath rasping 
in his throat and inarticulate sounds 
bursting from his lips. 

“He would got a good mad on,” the 
young woman commented. “* Honest-to- 
God, | wouldn’t wonder he should go to 
bust hisself open if he shouldn’t look 
out.” 

Timmons was thinking. “Either 
that,” he argued, “‘or he is frightened.” 

Brood became coherent. ‘ Scat!” they 
heard him screaming. “Get out! Get 
away! Wait till I get a brick! Leave me 
be, I tell you. Ow-w-w!” 

“T got it,” said the young woman. 

“So have I,” said Timmons. “* Bruno- 
cetti has returned.” 

The sound of Brood’s bellowing gave 
place to hurrying footfalls, followed by 
a crash of latticework and a body sprawl- 
ing in the stoop. The next instant Brood 
himself was in the kitchen with his back 
planted against the door and his face a 
paper w hite. 

‘'There’s no such thing as ghosts!”” he 
cried at them, without other introduc- 
tion. 

It took Timmons a moment to collect 
his wits, and then, releasing the young 
woman’s hand, he slid from the table 
and moved a few steps away. His face 
was pink; it grew pinker as he observed 
Brood’s small, bloodshot eyes roving 
from one to the other of them. 

“ Brood,” he challenged, “‘ you’ve been 
drinking!” 

One could almost have pitied the 
shaken fellow. 
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“T haven’t!” he screamed. ‘‘I haven't! 
Honestly! Just one little one, that’s 
all; or even if it was two! I'll leave it 
to my mother!” 

“1 thought so.” Timmons regarded 
him with a studied sneer. 

Brood’s hands were shaking as though 
he had a palsy, and 
he kept his knees 
pressed close to- 
gether with an ef- 
fort. Timmons, 
who had always 
stood a little in awe 
of him, felt almost 
sick now to see him 
so preyed-upon and 
broken. ‘The man 
began to plead: 

“'Et's not so 
much the bear—”’ 

Timmons felt 
that he ought to 
show surprise. | 
“The what?” he 
demanded, hoping 
that the young 
woman would have 
the presence of 
mind to follow. 

“The bear! [ 
could go the bear! 
It’s not so much 
the bear,” the man 
reiterated with a 
haggard insistence, 
“but there was a 
man died in my 
stoop to-night! 
That 1s, he was—he 
was dead W hen | 
found him.” 

Timmons didn’t 
know what to say 
here. Brood’s confession, coming so un- 
expectedly , rather took him off his feet. 
After a little he managed to stammer 
something to the effect that this was 
serious. Brood snatched at his word, 
seeming to lose for the moment the last 
vestige of his self-control: 

“Serious! Serious! My God! Tim- 
mons, it’s not that! It’s not the man’s 
dying, so much, even in my stoop. It’s 
his coming back again! And—and chas- 
ing me!” 

“Chasing you?” Timmons’s echo was 
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quite mechanical, and meant nothing 
Groping behind him, his hand encoun. 
tered the edge of the gas-range. He 
rested his weight against it and con- 
tinued to stare at his visitor. By and 
by he opened his lips, to speak in a 
withered voice: 

“You must be 
mistaken.” 

: guess not!” 
Brood grew savage. 
“I guess if you had 
been there 

““You’ve been 
drinking; that’s the 
long and short of 
¢.”” 

Brood began to 
wave his arms 
about. 

* Because,” Tim- 
mons continued, 
doggedly, clinging 
to his only possible 
line, “‘ you see, dead 
men don’t come 
back and chase peo- 
ple.” 

He sat down on 
the floor beside the 
range. It was as 
much of a surprise 
to him as it was to 
either of the others, 
for he hadn’t in- 
tended to sit down 
at all. Things 
seemed now to have 
arrived at a dead- 
lock so far as Brood 


and Timmons were 





THING AS GHOSTS!” 


only thing to dis- 

turb the momen- 
tary silence following was a rumor of 
boots prowling outside and the occa- 
sional menace of a human voice. 

The young woman spoke for the 
first time since Brood had come in. 

“Tt would be him,” she said. She still 
sat on the table, rocking slowly back and 
forth now, whether with joy or sorrow 
it would have been hard to say. 

Timmons looked up at her. ‘‘ How do 
you mean?” 

She went on in her impassive mono- 
tone, neglecting his question. “| don’t 
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know if he will go to beat me up or not. 
One time in Jersey, honest-to-God, you 
should think he would killed me when 
he come out of it the same like this. 
And then another time again he was so 
sweet like candy and give it a dollar so | 
should buy me a dress.” 

Timmons’s jaw dropped lower. ‘Do 
you mean to say that it—this sort of 
thing—has happened before?” 

“Sure thing it has, a couple times al- 
ready. And it would be so fonny—I 
don’t get it. He would look the same 
like he was good and dead, understand, 
and anybody would tell you he would 
be dead, only he could see all the time 
everything that would happen all around 
him—and tell you afterwards, yes, sir.” 

Brood was recovering wonderfully. 
“Catalapsy!”” he pronounced with satis- 
faction. “That’s what it ts, Timmons. 
You've heard of it, haven’t you? Cata- 
lepsy!”” 

Timmons paid no attention to him. 
“You say he knows everything that 
goes on?” he put a harassed question. 
‘*And—and remembers it—afterward?” 

The young woman nodded. 

Timmons lost another shade of color, 
and after casting a cornerwise glance at 
Brood he rested his face in his hands. 
His little new-born world was falling 
about his shoulders, and the man who 
had risen, as it were, from the dead, was 
in the stoop. He heard the young 
woman getting down from the table, and 
peeped between his hngers to see her 
smoothing out her skirt and bending to 
take up the fallen barrel-organ. 

“Where are you going?” he asked her, 
with a faint sense of loss. ‘With him?” 

“Sure thing! What you think?” 

Catching the sound of her voice, the 
man outside lifted his own in a burst 
of foreign malediction, and pounded his 
fists on the panels. Before Timmons 
could say anything, Brood cast open the 
door. Brood was no longer afraid of the 
fellow, now that the illusion of the super- 
natural had been dispelled. This was 
the sort of thing Brood did very well. 
Lifting both fists above his head and 
screwing his face into a hundred wrin- 
kles, he allowed the breath to escape 
with difficulty throug:. his nose, as 
Timmons had seen him do it time and 
time again. 
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“Say!” he burst forth, bellowing. 
“Look out what you’re doing! A man 
would think you owned the place. The 
idea!” 

Che foreigner recoiled a short step 
and then held his ground. He looked a 
little haggard; his hat was awry on his 
head, and one side of his shirt had 
escaped his belt. 

“T’ma no ver’ well,” he said. There 
was an abiding venom in his tone, 
but along with it a certain dignity of 
restraint which ought to have shamed 
Brood. ‘“I’ma seeka man,” he pursued. 
“Tf ma wella man I would show you! 
And you, too!’ he added, darkly, point- 
ing a forefinger at Timmons, where he 
sat on the floor, appalled with it all. 

“Vengal” he said to the young 
woman. 

She went with bowed head, the end 
of the barrel-organ’s peg dragging across 
the floor behind her. She came running 
back, though, from the door, the two 
silver quarters Timmons had given her 
held out between her fingers. 

**Look-a-here, mister; I couldn’t to 
stay for be the cook.” 

He lifted helpless eyes to her face. 
As is said to be the case with drowning 
people, his mind ran back with an in- 
credible nimbleness to the time when 
he had actually wished to have her out 
of the house. It was hard to believe. 

*And—and how about me?” was all 
he could say. ‘“‘And—and my talks 
about the flowers?” 

Compassion was warm in her eyes. 
Turning, she appealed to the padrone in 
her own tongue, including him and her- 
self and Timmons and Brunocetti, whose 
heavy snout had become visible under 
the master’s elbow, in gestures graphic 
and impassioned. 

Timmons said, ‘‘ No, no, please!” sev- 
eral times, but without effect. It re- 
mained for the foreigner to bring her 
to a halt, lifting one arm with an 
austere rigidity which reminded Tim- 
mons, somehow, of the flaming sword at 
the gates of the Garden. 

“Yes, yes,’ Timmons murmured, 


hastily. “I’m sure it’s all right.” He 
stared at the money in his hand and 
then put it in his waistcoat pocket, not 
having even the heart to refuse it. “Oh, 
by the way,” he stammered, conscious 
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that she was going. “See here. Would 
you—would you mind just taking this?” 
His face was rosy. ‘I—I brought it all 
the way from the Exposition—at San 
Francisco, you know.” 

Timmons had never been kissed be- 
fore by any but members of the family. 
Even now it took 
him some mo- 
ments to fathom 
the nature of the 
sensation on top 
of his head, where 
the hair was grow- 
ing thin. 

He looked at 
Brood, for the 
others were gone. 
Brood appeared 
not to know what 
to make of it. 

The _ bell 
ringing in the pan- 
try, as it seemed 
to Timmons just 
now to have been 
ringing through- 
out the evening. 

“Who can it 
be?’ he wondered, 
without emotion. 





was 


“Not not the 
Chancellor!” 
When he arose 


to go and answer 
it, his first sensa- 
tion Was one of 
giddiness and an 
inclination to. sit 
down again. He 
was just waking 
up. He began to 
laugh. ‘This feel- 
ing that none of it 
had really hap- 
pened was SO 
strong upon him 
that he had to go 
and look in at the pantry door. Part 
of it must have been true, for his aunt’s 
punch-bowl was empty. 

He stopped in the middle of the liv- 
ing-room and groaned, like a man so- 
bered by a dash of ice-water to find his 
home in ruins. It couldn’t be the 
Chancellor, though. It wasn’t like the 
Chancellor to come back a second time. 


“LOOK OUT 
WOULD 


WHAT 
THINK YOU 
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He thought of the faces in faculty- 
meeting. 

It was the Chancellor. Timmons 


found him on the porch, turned the other 
way with his head thrust slightly for- 


ward. The Chancellor spoke first. 
“Upon my word, Timmons; that 
looked like a 
bear.” 


l'immons’s eyes 
went to the front 


gate and the trio 
of shadows hling 
out of it. He 
shuffled his feet 
and found them 
heavy He 


thought of lies to 
tell, but the truth 
seemed simpler; 
and, after all, 
what did it mat- 
ter? 

“Tt is a bear,” 


he said. Reckless- 
ness seized upon 
him. “And a 
young woman,” 
he added. * fi 
dancing-girl.”’ 
The storm 
hung. For a mo- 
ment the Chan- 
cellor said noth- 


ing, but continued 
precisely as he 
had been, follow- 
ing the waning 
caravan with his 
eves. 
The 
Lights 
away 


Northern 
had died 
now, and 
occasional sheets 
of mute lightning 
had taken their 
place. One of 
them picked out 
the wayfarers in a vignette of black and 
white, the man in the lead, stoop- 
shouldered undér the organ and looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, 
Brunocetti at his heels, his great head 
swinging slowly to the rhythm of his 
steps, the young woman bringing up the 
rear and turning in the fugitive flare to 
wave a hand back at the house. Tim- 


"RE DOING! A MAN 


PLACE!” 








THE YOUNG WOMAN TURNED IN THE 


mons, careless of what it might mean, 
waved in return. It struck him as some- 
how very terrible that the dark had 
come too soon, so that she could not 
have seen him before she vanished 
finally into the night of the world. 

His throat was hot; he wanted to cry: 
“Say it! For Heaven’s sake, go on and 
say it!” to the Chancellor’s unexpressive 
back. 

The Chancellor began, by and by, 
with an odd note of reminiscence in his 
voice: 

“When I was a student in Berlin, 
there was a month one winter when | 
would have given my eyes for a girl 
who sold gingerbread in the Thiergarten. 
I can remember yet the taste of the 
frosting. Indeed, | ate such quantities 
of gingerbread, to be near her, that it 
made me ill, and | couldn’t go out to 
the Thiergarten at all for a long time, 
and when I did she was gone. I learned 
from her successor that she had married 
a cab-driver. I remembered to have 
seen him around there a good deal.” 
After an interval of silence, he went on: 
**Not that you need mention it—among 
the people we know. If you don’t 
mind, Timmons. We have the college 
to think of. After all, the college is our 
life . . . even if we have been young, 
once upon a time.” 

The silent cry in Timmons’s heart was 
the bitter cry which has come, sooner 

later, to all the cloistered ones of 
earth: 

“Why have I not known of this 
before?” 


FUGITIVE FLARE TO WAVE A HAND 


He sat down on the railing. A dark 
fury possessed him. He knew what the 
Chancellor had come here to say, and 
the Chancellor ought to know that he 
knew. He hated this sentimental beat- 
ing-about-the-bush. He wanted it said 
and done for; above all things, just 
now, he wanted to be alone. 

Brooding so, he became conscious 
that the Chancellor was speaking. He 
had been saying something or other 
about Professor Peckenbaugh, some- 
thing about talking with Professor Peck- 
enbaugh at the dinner, and that Pecken- 
baugh was a conscientious man. 

‘I beg your pardon?” Timmons broke 
in. Even in his misty state, the Chan- 
cellor’s patience troubled him. 

“T was saying,” the Chancellor re- 
peated, “that many men would not do 
what Professor Peckenbaugh 1s doing 
I have never known a more honorable 
man nor, in ways, a more sensitive man. 


Really, I wish you might realize how, 


cut up he is by the whole thing. He is 
anxious to do everything in his power. 
He will make a statement in the next 
issue of the Botany Journal. He will 
not seek to spare himself. When he 
found the specimen himself to-day, up 
Rochelle way 

Timmons put out a trembling hand. 
“You mean—the—Pendiflora? He has 
found the Pendiflora—too?” 

“Yes—as I told you a moment ago.” 

“Oh!” said Timmons. He folded his 
hands. 

“And there is something more, Tim- 
mons. He was telling me to-night at the 
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dinner that the specimen he found 
differs slightly from the accepted type of 
Virginiensis, as shown in the South. 
Something about a dentil, I believe, 
although I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the terms to say surely. At any 
rate, he is going to advance the possi- 
bility of a distinct species here, under 
the tentative designation, *‘ 7immons’— 
*“Pendiflora Timmons.’ 
doing what he can. 
man.” 

Timmons felt that he ought to say 
something, but words failed him. The 
Chancellor filled up the pause. 

“It rather puts you in line for the 
professorship, doesn’t it—when Gilder- 
sleeve goes And Gildersleeve may go 
very soon. He’s queer. He is the 
disturbing element just now in_ the 
faculty. You need not mention it, but 
of late he has been telling me that he 
would like to start life anew—fancy, at 
his age!—and devote his energies to 
field work. He seems very vague as to 
just what sort of field work—just any- 
thing, anywhere, in the open. I’m afraid 
he isn’t quite—quite as—steady—as he 
was.” 

There was a longer pause now, which 
neither seemed inclined to break. In 
the end it was Timmons that spoke. 

“Do you mind telling me, Chancelloy, 
how you feel about it now?” 

“Yes?” The other’s tone was ques- 
tioning. ‘ About—?” 

**About the—the young woman who 
sold gingerbread. Do you feel now, after 
these years, that it was a mistake not to 
marry her yourself?” 

The Chancellor started slightly. Af- 
terward he laid a hand on lTimmons’s 
shoulder. 


You see—he is 
And he is an old 
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“You forget,” he said, “that I am 
not a bachelor. No woman could have 
done more for me or for the college than 
Mrs. Mechlin has done.” 

Timmons accompanied him as far as 
the gate when he went, and remained 
there for a time after he was gone, stand- 
ing between the syringa bushes. As in 
a cloud, he was aware of Brood getting 
from one house to the other through the 
hedge, muttering, ““A pretty business 
is what I call it!” 

His dhetetia reverted to the bi- 
ography of his fancy. “Professor Tim- 
mons,” he seemed to read, “for whom 
has been named the Northern sub- 
species of the species Pendiflora—”’ 

He sighed. Taking a step out of the 
gate, he peered away along the length 
of the dark highway. Far off at the 
bottom of the hill was a solitary arc- 
light. Something was moving beneath 
the microscopic spark. He wondered if 
it was they. He could not tell at that 
distance. 

After another moment he turned his 
steps toward the house. For some rea- 
son or other he found himself terribly 
worn out and drowsy. As a rule he 
went to bed before midnight, and now 
he had a sense of dawn in the air. He 
took out his watch and looked at it 
under the living-room lamp. It stood 
at ten minutes after eleven. He put it 
to his ear. It was ticking. 

Good heavens!” he said to himself. 

Sitting down in his aunt’s rocker, he 
let his feet sprawl out across the carpet. 

‘Poor Gildersleeve!’ he murmured 
by and by. “Not so—steady—as he 
was.” 

A little later he fell asleep there in the 
chair, with all his aunt’s lights going. 
Enp] 
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HAT boys are these, two of them 
\W dropping roses from the tops of 
flower-and-fruit-wreathed roco- 

co columns, and a third bestriding the 


globe between them, and blowing bub- 
bles from pipes which seem to discourse 


excellent music from fairy -lands of. 


memory? They hold each a basket of 
gay blossoms, and the bubbles they blow 
are iridescent with the sun of Maytime, 
when near three-score and ten years 
ago these frolic infants were born; and 
they have now climbed back to their 
columns to help celebrate the century of 
the name which Harper & Brothers have 
kept the signet of empire in English 
literature for a hundred years. 

Yes, Harper & Brothers have come of 
the age that all men could live to be of 
if they had their rights, in quintupling 
the twenty years of their nonage; they 
are a century old. That the brothers 
themselves and the cousins and the 
second cousins are mostly not here to 
know it is a detail which we need not 
dwell on, and we will not stop in our 
rejoicing to weigh it. The mystic broth- 
ers of all the generations survive in their 
work, which was really their life, and 
which will keep them present in the 
spirit, as long as paper holds the impress 
of print. The Easy Chair will not boast 
their pre-eminence among publishers— 
there have been other great fames of the 
kind; Blackwood and Murray are 
names to conjure with as well as Harper, 
and Tauchnitz and Cotta, not to go 
ages back to Aldus and Elzevir in the 
generous rivalry which knows not en- 
mity. But Harper & Brothers is a name 
that extends beyond others, if not above, 
and is of so much significance throughout 
the world that by an inspiration of an- 
cestral poetry our greatest financier once 
declared that the fall of their house 
would be a blow to civilization. 

The shelves of every gentleman’s li- 


brary will testify to the vastness of their 
enterprises and achievements with an 
eloquence past that of any owner of such 
shelves. If our inquiry reached no far- 
ther than a just sense of the civic signifi- 
cance and importance of very monu- 
mental work which the present writer 
and the present reader have under their 
joint vision the pre-eminence of Harper 
& Brothers would attest itself in the 
resuscitated cover of Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine. One cannot think 
of Harper’s without thinking of Har- 
per’s Magazine, avd one cannot think of 
the Magazine without recalling the well- 
remembered features of the countenance 
with which it first confronted the public. 
The present year seems to be a year 
singularly rich in birthdays, and the 
June number of the Magazine will join 
the rest of civilization in celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of Harper & 
Brothers’ foundation as the most signal 
literary event of the time. The Magazine 
will ignore the claim of its own sixty- 
seventh anniversary, but there is no 
reason why the Easy Chair should not 
assert it. In fact, if the Magazine 


should forget that claim, he who has now 


filled that chair for fifteen years could 
not forget it, for the roots of his own in- 
tellectual being strive upward through 
so many more of the Magazine’s years 
that their common memories could well 
unite in a joint autobiography. 

The Easy Chair recalls first of all 
among these its joy in the papers of 
Porte-Crayon, the delightful artist who 
wrote as well as painted his wanderings 
in the delectable mountains of Virginia. 
Were there ever any other such travels, 
such pictures? We doubt it very much, 
and the characters as the artist por- 
trayed them are many of them vivid in 
memory still, or, where they are vague, 
they are not less enchanting. There 
were ladies in those wanderings who 
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shared the adventures with a courage 
and joy equal to the author’s own, and 
whose beauty and grace remain in the 
effect of their gay faces and jimp waists 
as individual as the gallantry of his 
brave aspect, stamped chiefly in the 
young reader’s envy and admiration by 
his swagger beard and branching mus- 
tache; and there was a black driver 
of their all-risking carriage whose prom- 
ise of the supper they should have 
from the pheasant the artist-author 
had shot dwells undyingly in his very 
words. “Mizzable good brile!’’ he 
promised; and the boy who read the 
story aloud with his elder brother could 
almost smell the bird giving forth its 
fragrance as it sang on the camp-fire 
embers. Other ancients will have other 
associations with the Magazine which 
will stir under the canopy of the familiar 


cover; but these are the very first of 


ours, and we hope they will be among 
the memories of some of our readers. 

The elder brother who shared them is 
gone and cannot respond to the shout 
of gay remembrance which the younger 
would fain have him share. Neither 
can that friend who was reading J. 

Abbott’s “Life of Napoleon” and 
could repeat long lengths and breadths 
of it, such as, above all, the graphic pas- 
sages in which you saw the frozen sol- 
diers on their retreat from Russia snowed 
under their dead bivouac fires and show- 
ing like their own tombstones among 
the drifts. Among these very early 
associations with the old cover are some 
of those “Sips from Punch”’ decanted 
as the best of the feast which were 
kept for the end of each number, and 
still a “Sharp but Vulgar Little Boy” 
hails the old Apple-Woman with a 
pointing finger and the demand: “ Hullo, 
Missis! Wot are those?’ and still she 
answers, “Tuppence,” and _ still he 
comes back with the retort: “Wot a 
lie! They’re apples!” 

This and most of the other “Sips 
from Punch” were of the sprightly run- 
nings of the great Leach’s wit. But who 
first imagined the charming cover which 
the Magazine is so glad to wear again we 
cannot say. We should not know from 
what English magazine it was reft, in 
the casing lawlessness of those days be- 
fore international copyright; but better 
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recollection than ours says Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, a periodical dead long ago. By 
what stroke of comity the great English 
fictions were successively invited within 
the covers we could not say, but we 
know that the father of those boys read 
aloud to his whole listening family, as 
fast as the Magazine brought it from the 
thither shore, the new novel of “Bleak 
House.” ‘That seems to have been, but 
may not have been, the first of those 
master-serials which carried the Maga- 
zine on in unbroken prosperity to its 
long-established success. Very possib aly 
it was not the first, but it seems as if it 
were “The Newcomes’ > which followed 
“Bleak House” in the splendid succes- 
sion. The interest of “The Newcomes’ ; 
transcended the family circle in the re- 
troactive consciousness of the Easy 
Chair, becoming a society event, debated 
in every event and character wherever 
young people of any literary politeness 
met, and thought of themselves in their 
talk of Clive and Ethel. What came 
after “The Newcomes” we cannot say 
without the visible bodies of those old 
magazines, but we are sure that the 
vigilant management missed no great 
transatlantic event which could be won 
for it in the absence of law by eager 
agreements for advance sheets. 

The triumphs succeeded one another 
all along the downward slope of the old 
century and the upward incline of the new 
till they reached their climax in the pre- 
eminence of *Trilby.”” Throughout the 
years of those decades when the Maga- 
zine was feeding its strength from our 
still colonial preference for the imperial 
fiction of Great Britain it was always 
mindful of the promise of our national 
literature. When this promise became 
performance the House of Harper, by 
its endeavor for international copyright, 
had potently supported the instinctive 
hospitality of the Magazine to the native 
author. Both the House and the Maga- 
zine had profited as far as honesty 
could in the absence of that copyright; 
but when once the presence of law had 
established Harper & Brothers foremost 
among publishers, they showed them- 
selves worthy of their primacy. 

In the years soon following, as we all 
know, the purveyance of polite litera- 
ture fell into a brute struggle of catch- 
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as-catch-can. But the House that took 
its chances with the other houses kept 
itself clean of unworthy competition. 
It was the time of the wildest romance 
in fiction, and the big-sellers flaunted 
themselves in advertisements covering 
whole pages of the newspaper, and took 
advantage of every post and pillar. The 
situation is almost incredible in the 
retrospect, and when the romance de- 
cayed into license it became as offensive 
to the smell as to the sight. Not the 
books only, but the serials of the maga- 
zines, which went to the whole family 
while the books could be kept to the 
invulnerable elders, shared the tendency. 
It scarcely need be said that the books 
of this House were kept from the infec- 
tion, and it is almost an offense to the 
self-respect of the Magazine to claim 
immunity for it from the taint which 
was almost general. Or, if ever the 
nostril of a sensitive reader caught some 
whiff of it in this page the management 
was quick to respond to his or her pro- 
test. 

In continuing the long line of its serial 
triumphs with thework of Thomas Hardy 
and almost every other great English 
novelist the Magazine sought the high 
level of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ingen- 
iously fictioned biographies; but ap- 
parently the day of the most signal suc- 
cess in fiction was past; certainly the 
time of such popularity of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Du Maurier was over, 
though still the Magazine spread its sails 
to the gale that favored it most and car- 
ried it farthest. In certain features which 
had become traditional with it, if they 
had not been invented by it, the Maga- 
zine has neverlapsed norswerved. Among 
these, one thinks first of the interesting 
papers based upon important books of 
travel. Other periodicals have emu- 
lated Harper's in brilliant studies of 
other lands and peoples, but Harper’s 
remains sole in the sort we mean, and we 
venture to think that even in such 
studies and sketches those worthily emu- 
lous competitors do not rival this 
Magazine. Of a like character are those 
papers of popular science of all sorts 
which the Magazine has had the singular 
art of epitomizing from the works on 
discovery and invention which the pub- 
lications of the House are so rich in. 
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Scarcely a number appears without an 
article of one such sort or another, and 
we will own that we ourselves prefer 
them to most of the excellent short 
stories which the Magazine boasts. We 
almost prefer them to the essays appear- 
ing under the pseudonym of the Easy 
Chair, though we do not ask the reader 
to go with us to this extreme. 

How far the make and manner of the 
Magazine have been the effect of the edi- 
tor’s sovereignty, and how much the in- 
tention of the publishers’ suzerainty we 
could not say if we ought. One thing 
cannot be matter of surmise or kept a 
secret. The effect of the unsurpassed 
editorial genius of him who dwells in 
the Study, at whose door the admiring 
affection of the Easy Chair keeps guard, 
has never been hidden from the public, 
which, after his anonymity of forty years 
has finally penetrated to the unique per- 
sonality within. He inherited the ex- 
cellent tradition of the Magazine, but 
he has known more and more how to 
characterize it from his own varied 
qualities and gifts as critic, poet, and 
psychologist, and has made it so much 
his own inspiration and practice that one 
cannot think of it as a tradition. He has 
governed the course of the periodical 
with a discernment so unerring that he 
has failed of no vital literary current, but 
has pressed the strongest and best sooner 
or later into his service, and has made 
it an essential of the progress, always 
wider and deeper, of the Magazine. 

Any witness of the situation at Frank- 
lin Square, such as he who writes has 
been for more than thirty years, could 
not well have failed of phrases, of 
images, of maxims, which seemed to 
realize its principles and practices to 
him, better than the facts themselves. 
The formula of the Mother Church, 
“In non-essentials, liberty; in essentials, 
unity,” at first seemed to express it best 
in those days of the first cousins when 
the genial president of the Harper Broth- 
erhood used to say that he had a little 
bell, which it was his function to touch 
when any editor, author, or contributor 
approached the danger-line fixed by the 
usage of the House. But the new-comer, 
then the newest, never heard that tiny 
tinkle, though he came full of doctrine 
that many said threatened the very 
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structure of society, and he began to see 
Franklin Square, in the light of the 
Broad Church, which welcomed a wide 
divergence of opinion, compassed in one 
Christian ideal. Then later it appeared 
to him that Franklin Squgre was of the 
nature of our own Republic, where the 
executive is apparently sovereign, but 
really is so only with a string attached, 
which the fathers so finely worked into 
the. proviso “‘ by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” At Franklin 
Square the senate were those cousins 
who were nominally brothers, and who, 
if they did not rule at first, overruled in 
the last analysis. From the wise and 
gifted and experienced editor down, each 
was left to his inspiration and judgment 
till the moment came when he could act 
only by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate. In other words, the Maga- 
zine was finally the expression of the 
House, as all its multiform publications 
have been, and however the editor or 
contributor were freed to their initiative, 
the senate, which advised and consented, 
always reserved its consent until per- 
fectly and entirely persuaded by its own 
reason and conscience. 

It would be easy to boast too much, 
but this department of the Magazine 
will not permit itself the indulgence, 
though it would fain invite the reader to 


Survey mankind from China to Peru 


and then challenge him to say in what 
province of the world-old culture of 
Cathay or in what hopefulest of the 
ambitious commonwealths of South 
America the like of its case is to be found 
in periodic literature. It is the whole 
Magazine which expresses the increasing 
purpose of the House, running from the 
earliest embodiment of ideals realized in 
its innumerable books. The purpose 
was always governed by a good taste, 
common sense, and modest confidence, 
which have given the world more books 
of solid worth than the intention of any 
other house. The story of it has once 
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for all been admirably told by Mr. J. 
Henry Harper in his history of The 
House of Harper, which is also the his- 
tory of contemporary authorship in the 
period it covers, and we need not dwell 
upon it here. If we touch it at a single 
point and note how in such an enter- 
prise as Harper’s Family Library, carried 
to wide popular success in an almost pre- 
historic day, there is a distinct forecast 
of qualities sensible in the latest series 
undertaken by the House, and in the 
high level kept by the non-fiction papers 
in the Magazine which we have owned 
our liking for. Who chose the books 
for that library? We know no more 
than we know who chooses the always 
important subjects of those papers. It 
is all impersonal, and if we must name 
the chief characteristic of Harper & 
Brothers, we must call it impersonality 
—impersonality as invariable and in- 


violable as that, say, of the University of 


Oxford. In the University of Harper, 
as in that of Oxford in these days of all- 
piercing publicity, one knows who does 
this or does that, but who causes him 
to do it is still the mystery of the en- 
tirety. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine contin- 
ues the expression of the House, and 
still with all the avowal of names em- 
bodies the impersonality of the Uni- 
versity of Harper. It is well known to 
the public who each of the several 
agencies in it is. We, who are the agen- 
cies, know one another at times. but 
what the original over-force that controls 
and directs us is remains a mystery that 
was from the beginning. It is like the 
operations of nature, and month after 
month follows with little more con- 
sciousness of their joint force in the sev- 
eral elements than in the several seasons 
which bring about the spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, or flower and fruit 
in the fiction number or the holiday 
number, and fill out the year in a vol- 
ume, which annually represents the long 
intention of the ancient House of Harper. 











HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


HEN we were saying in a recent 
Study that our American litera- 


ture was fairly entering upon its 
maturity, our readers may well have 
been bewildered by such a prospect, 
and many of them dismayed. When the 
locomotive has destroyed our provincial- 
ism, or at least that isolation which 
preserved it in its primitive and most 
interesting stage, and when our Western 
frontier has no further room for expan- 
sion and we seem hemmed in under one 
open sky with no new horizons, what 
can compensate us for the vanished ro- 
mance of our American past? 

We associate with maturity formed 
character; the training and discipline 
derived from technical education in sci- 

ences, arts, and letters; conduct estab- 
lished upon rational motives—in a word, 
that conformity to the establishment of 
which the institutions of conventional 
civilization tend. If this be the prospec- 
tive maturity of American literature, it 
spells dry rot. A living literature can be 
fed only from the native springs of life. 

Perhaps no better vision of the future 
growth of our literature can be sug- 
gestively reached than by a study of its 
sources of growth in the past and in the 
present. From such a study it will be 
apparent: 

That this literature, instead of having 
conformity for its chief aim, is, in its 
sources as in its specialization, charac- 
terized by heterogeneity—the language 
itself having the same characteristic, 
through its historic assimilations before 
it branched from the parent stem; 

That, in its living course, like life 
itself, it is informed by reality and seeks 
not to unveil the mystery of that reality, 
but rather creatively to embody it, pre- 
serving its freshness and wonder; 

That, therefore, it is forever nourished 
by that romance which gives immunity 
to surprise by introducing us to reality 





in all its strangeness without the .im- 
pertinence of explication. This romance 
is of the very essence of realism; it is 
like the romance of scientific discovery, 
which does not attempt to explain to us 
the outlying universe, but enables us to 
behold it in all its wonder, and delight 
in it. 

Should our cosmopolitanism abolish 
the last vestige of our American pro- 
vincialism and cut off every new source 
of native recrudescence it would still the 
more stimulate and help to satisfy our 
avidity for foreign elements of strange- 
ness beyond our borders. Nay, has not 
our freedom and our progress during the 
last two generations been bringing these 
elements in ever-increasing volume and 

variety within our borders, until we have 
ceased to be a homogeneous people? 

How great would have been our loss 
if during the last generation we had been 
shut off from Russian, Spanish, Polish, 
and Swedish fiction and the Norse 
drama! 

Recently Tagore has added a con- 
temporary imaginative strain from Asia 
to this European symphony. Formerly 
what we have had from the East has 
come to us from a great antiquity and 
through traditions shared with the Eng- 
lish people. The first and richest of 
these treasures, considered simply as lit- 
erature, was the English Bible, including 
the Apocrypha. Not to be mentioned in 
the same breath, but still next in literary 
value and general appreciation, was the 
Arabian Thousand and One Nights. No- 
where else have the people had access to 
the rich storehouse of Oriental fancy. 
Southey’s and Tom Moore’s Eastern 
poems were delusive. Faithful transla- 
tions of the finer Persian poets have been 
for the few, with the notable exception 
of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam—a transcendent distillation rather 
than atranslation. The scholarship and 
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research of the nineteenth century made 
accessible to our deeper culture, though 
not to the same extent for the enrich- 
ment of our literature, the great religious 
books of Asia—the rabbinical legends, 
the Zendavesta, the Vedic Hymns, the 
Hindu epics, and the subtle and mystical 
philosophies of the East. 

Archeology during the last century 
has drawn aside the veil hiding pre- 
historic humanity, disclosing a world as 
remote as possible from literature, but 
fertile in suggestions to the imagination. 
The cave-man, surrounded by strange 
forms of animate existence, becomes for 
us the hero of a living drama. The area 
of human romance is extended into an 
indefinitely remote past, with glacial 
epochs for its background. 

Every expansion in our knowledge ot 
life, prompted by a curiosity which has 
its root in sympathy, though it may not 
be directly tributary to literature, broad- 
ens and deepens the field of sensibility 
and of all creative faculty. The streams 
which enrich literature are fed from such 
springs. The folk-lore which antedated 
written speech, long before science was 
born, found its elemental symbols, as of 
a living language, in the commonly ob- 
served habits of insects and plants—of a 
life not human, and therefore obliquely 
illuminating the human. It was an 
every-day romance—the first impulse to 
literary communication, the beginning of 
world gossip. 

We have but to imagine that man 
was the only living animal on earth, and 
that all the tribes of men spoke the same 
language and were alike in dress and 
manners, to eliminate the possibility of 
romance and curiosity. We need only 
to intensify the blankness of this hy- 
pothesis by reducing all human conduct 
and feeling to a scheme of uniformity on, 
say, an ethical basis—doing for human- 
ity what dogmatic theology has done 
for divinity—to make life perfectly in- 
telligible and uninteresting. 

Then, supposing any literature at all 
to be desirable, we might have one uni- 
formly and internationally standardized. 

But we are living in another kind of 
world, created and not fashioned, and 
therefore harmonious only through het- 
erogeneity. It is a world in which there 


are happenings contrary to anything we 
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would call rational expectation. Nature 
is too mettlesome and sportive for any 
accountability to our notions; and nat- 
ure in us is not less refractory. Beyond 
the scope of our petty management, 
which is confined to unliving things, it 
would seem to be—so far as our idea of 
a plan is concerned—a world of chance. 
What clue does our logic give to the 
labyrinthian complexity of animate ex- 
istence upon the earth? Yet naturally 
we are reconciled to the bewildering con- 
fusion and blend with it readily and 
with native sympathy, as we would not 
with a scheme of life fashioned and ac- 
commodated to our conscious intelli- 
gence, but wholly devoid of delight and 
wonder. Is it surprising that we should 
instinctively conserve and cherish the 
wild life of the world, if only for the 
romantic surprise it perennially gives us? 

So it is when we confront the equally 
bewildering human world. Here, at 
least, we should suppose that, since man 
1s emphatically a political animal, he 
must find his way to a consistent and 
harmoniously working civilization. But 
the terms native to life—even to human 
life—are not those of civilization. The 
heterogeneity upon which life insists 
antedates civilization, which, on the con- 
trary, in so far as it is conventional and 
arbitrary, aims at conformity. Our first 
glimpse of human history discloses a 
marked differentiation of races, no more 
to be accounted for by conscious insti- 
tutional development than the far less 
distinctively specialized variations in 
other animal species. 

This racial separation, with the other 
differences involved—of manners, cus- 
toms, and especially of language, before 
Babel was feigned, as an afterthought— 
was the first barrier of seclusion, and so 
the first door of romance, which was the 
beginning of literature. If the peoples 
of Egypt and Asia Minor had been like 
those of Hellas, Herodotus would have 
had no prompting to his travels, and 
the fascination of history would never 
have existed. It was not the sameness 
of things reduced to complete intelligi- 
bility that awakened vital interest, 
but otherness, connoting shyness and 
a sense of strangeness, as the con- 
ditions of worth-while acquaintance. 
It was as if the creative imagination 
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demanded ignorance rather than as- 
sured knowledge—some veil of sepa- 
ration—as a premise of satisfying reali- 
zation in its creation. How else is the 
wonder to enter—that mystery which 
shadows and attends everything that 
lives and is the seal of its reality? 

Thus in those ages when annals were 
lacking, tradition and legend took ad- 
vantage of the lacuna, easily magnifying 
ancestral heroes into supermen and 
bringing the gods into comradeship with 
them in their exploits. Epics—like the 
Iliad, the Mahabharata, and the Nibe- 
lungen Lied—became possible. The un- 
charted seas gave more room for such 
spaciousness and freedom of imagina- 
tion. The veil of the invisible world 
was a more potent premise to the opera- 
tion of creative imagination, peopling 
the darkness with life, beautiful and 
wonderful in an infinitely diversified 
divinity, so spontaneously abundant 
that it blended with all the visible 
haunts of mortal habitation—and in all 
this not one rag of formal ethics, save as 
the later reflection of an arbitrary civili- 
zation. We might be reminded that any 
sort of ethics could hardly be expected 
of sensuous paganism. But when that 
higher plane of spiritual evolution was 
reached which found its embodiment in 
the Gospel, here also we find no trace 
of formal ethics. The very essence of 
the Evangel is Life—abounding life, in 
grace, beauty, and love. 

In Christendom, as in the ancient 
world, we behold always and every- 
where, on the one hand, the check of 
civilization, in its artificial conventions 
and activities, upon the native springs 
of life, and, on the other, life bursting 
these bounds—the soul reclaiming its 
own. The one tendency is toward sta- 
bility and fixed order, through institu- 
tional authority, laying stress upon dis- 
cipline and ines, upon the things 
that may be taught—a wholesome re- 
straint from blindly spontaneous im- 
pulse, but one which, if wholly yielded 
to, would reduce human existence to 
static conformity, insignificance, and un- 
reality. But, happily, the issue at least 
is not committed to the arbitrary will 
of man. Life, which is no preceptor, is 
our master, and we must submit to the 
living control on Life’s own terms. 


Faith, art—including literature, in so 
far as it is of the imagination—and the 
intuitions of creative reason are not our 
planned achievements, but rather, like 
ghostly visitants, too elusive for our 
grasp, with wayward manners and hu- 
mors of their own that yield to no classi- 
fication. In the case of literature we 
have seen how far its vital quality has 
depended upon the variety of the strange 


guests admitted to its hospitality. The - 


extent of this assimilation on the part of 
English literature and of the American, 
as closely identified with the English, 
we have only hinted at—with no allu- 
sion to the very important infusion from 
classic, romance, and later Italian and 
Spanish sources, let alone the modern 
Celtic, Gaelic, and Gallic enrichment. 
The language has been assimilative of 
these varied elements, thus preparing 
the way for the intimate, catholic, and 
immensely profitable accession to the 
literature of all this wealth of world- 
culture, expressed in terms of creative 
imagination rather than in those of 
erudition. 

Taking our literature altogether, along 
with that we share with England, the 
most vividly interesting portion of it, 
and by far the most romantic, has been 
drawn from abroad—from races whose 
languages are strange to our own tongue. 
Our country, moreover, has drawn with- 
in itself the living peoples of all races 
on earth, to be themselves assimilated; 
and these, under the direct and sympa- 
thetic observation of our story-writers, 
have contributed immensely to the cher- 
ished treasures of our literature. Some 
new foreign element is constantly being 
added—like the Portuguese on our New 
England coast, whom Wilbur Daniel 
Steele has made so much of in his short 
fiction. Not less haunting than the 
American Indian and the gipsies are in 
the childhood memories of some of us, 
or the plantation negroes in those of all 
our Southern people, have these later 
strange visitants been in the record of 
our lives as well as in our literature. 

This world-gossip, this real culture of 
humanity, will go on in the future as it 
has in the past, following its own un- 
charted course, making education and 

rogress its servants, but undetermined 
by technical formulas and standards. 
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| AN ANNIVERSARY 
GREETING TO 

THE READERS OF 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


This is the birthday of Harper’s Magazine. Not 
often in its long and honorable history have its edi- 
tors and publishers addressed themselves directly 
to the readers. But now, as the Magazine cele- 
brates the sixty-seventh anniversary of its establish- 
ment—-the hundredth year in the history of the 
House of Harper—we wish to make public ac- l 
knowledgment of the debt of gratitude which we 
owe to those whose support and interest have made 
possible the prosperous existence of the Magazine 
for more than two generations, and whose friendly | 
co-operation has helped us to place the Magazine 
in the high position which it occupies to-day. 

Times have greatly changed since June, 1850, 
when the first issue of the Magazine appeared. The 


| Magazine has changed, too, and, we hope, always | 
) for the better. Certainly there has been no wavering | 

i in its ideals, no relaxing of effort to give the reader | 
» all that is best in the world’s literature and art. | 
: i That you are generously appreciative of this | 
| work, which has been done in your behalf, we have 
; i good cause to know. That we are appreciative of ] 
5 i your splendid loyalty and friendship, we ask you to | 


believe. We send you our greetings and our thanks. 
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The Conqueror 


( Ol 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


YLUSKAP the Mighty was haughty and vain, 
J Gluskap the Mighty was proud; 
Painted and feathered, he danced on the plain, 
Chanting his praises aloud: 


, \h, who that is mortal dare face me, dehant? 

My war-club has shattered the stone-headed giant; 
lhe storm-bird and thunder-bird fly me like sparrow 
he flame-breathing serpents are pierced by my arro 
\nd dead le the ghouls where the waterfall pitche 
And dead are the wizards and dead are the witche 

| nconquered, unchallenged, | fe ar no disaster, 

And no one ts left for my Greatness to master!” 


\hpet the Woman was lovely and Wis 
\hpet the Woman was gay; 
Singing, she laughed in the Warrior’s eves, 

Mocking his valorous lay: 


“Yes, mighty is Gluskap! and none may withstand him 
But Wahsis, brave Wahsi for who shall command him 
Oh, Wahsis the Fearless! All women adore him; 
Phe Chiefs of the Turtle are humble before him; 


SINGING, SHE LAUGHED IN THE WARRIOR'S EYES | 
—No. 805.—19 
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[he hunters and warriors bring him their treasure, 
[hey sing for his comfort, they dance for his pleasure. 
[hen vex not his patience, O Gluskap the Peerless, 
For dread is the anger of Wahsis the Fearless!” 





; = 
Gluskap the Mighty was dreadful in wrath; 
Gluskap was hurt in his pride. 
Show me,” he shouted, “my warrior-path! 
Where may this Wahsis abide?” : 
Said Ahpet the Woman, the subtly deluding, 
“He sits in the wigwam, complacently brooding 
What magic | know not—but leave him untroubled; 
For griefs done to Wahsis are paid back redoubled!” 
But Gluskap was haughty; her warning he flouted; 
His war-club he brandished, his war-cry he shouted. 
He flune back the deerskin, that chief undefeated, v9 
And entered the wigwam where Wahsis was seated. 
Wahsis the Fearless was little and round, 4 
Wahsis was sweet as a plum. 
Dimpled and chubby, he sat on the ground 
Sucking his mite of a thumb. 
So Gluskap, diverted from methods severer, 
Smiled sweetly on Wahsis and bade him come nearer. 
And Wahsis, betraying no trace of resentment, 
Remained in his place with a smile of contentment 
“Come hither!” called Gluskap with flutings and cooings 
That thrushes and tanagers use in their wooings. b 
“Come hither!” he ordered, while, leaping and prancing, : 
He sought to allure him with gambols entrancing. 
hal 
' 
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HE SOUGHT TO ALLURE HIM WITH GAMBOLS ENTRANCING 











TILL FORTH FLED GREAT GLUSKAP, DEFEATED, CONFOUNDED! 


Wahsis the Fearless, with eyes like a fawn’s 
Gazing on Gluskap the Lord, 

Rounded his mouth in the smallest of yawns; 

Wahsis the Fearless was bored. 


How wrathful was Gluskap the Mighty Magician! 
“This imp of the forest refuse me submission ? 

My power shall tame him!”—with menaces frantic 
He roared like the storm in the woods of Megantic. 
Then, pacing the Witch Dance in grisly gyrations, 
With awful enchantments and weird imprecations 

He bellowed, while eddying faster and faster, 

“Ho! crawl to me, Wahsis, and own me as Master!” 


Wahsis the Fearless, Wahsis the Small 
(Cause he undoubtedly had) 

Lifted his voice in a terrible squall! 
Wahsis the Fearless was mad. 


Who hears it and owns not a sinking sensation? 

The war-cry of Wahsis, that wild ululation! 

It shrilled like the shriek of the demons of slaughter! 

The fierce heart of Gluskap grew weaker than water. 

He quailed before Wahsis, he cringed to appease him; 

No more would he vex him! No more would he tease him! 
But higher the soul-rending clamor resounded 

Till forth fled great Gluskap, defeated, confounded! 


Wahsis the Fearless a moment was dumb. 
Wahsis the Victor withdrew, 

Gurgling in triumph, his mite of a thumb. 
Wahsis the Baby said, ‘‘Goo!” 
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Had the Habit 
| lennessee they tell of a judge, a man 
well versed in the law but entirely self- 


educated, who had to contend with the diff- 
culties of orthography all his life. In the old 
davs he lived in Knoxville, and for a long 
time he insisted upon spelling it “* Noxville.” 
Finally his friends educated him up to the 
point of prefxing a K; so thoroughly, in 
fact, was the le sson le arned, that a fe Ww vears 
later, when he moved to Nashville, nothing 
could prevent him from spelling it ‘ Knash- 
ville.” 

‘| hen, some time late r, the lawver moved 
again, this time to Murfreesboro. On the 
day that he began to write his first letter 
from this place he scratched his head in 
perplexity and finally exclaimed: 

“T give it up! How on earth can they 
spell the name of this place with a K?” 


A Belligent Def 

Tran 1 From the 

EACHER: “ Now, bi 

what an island 1s?” 

Fritz: “I can, sir. An island ts a piece 
of land surrounded by war-ships.” 


inition 


Gern 


»ys, who can tell me 


/ r / / 7 d ” d 1 Aid d 
His Excuse 
\MAOTHER: “ Johnny, you said you'd been 


i 


to Sunday-school. Now I want to know 
how it happens that your hands smell of 
fish?” 

Jounny: “I carried home the Sunday- 
paper, an’ the outside 
about Jonah and the whale.” 


school page 1S all 


Where Two Is a Crowd 

WO oysters were in a big pot full of milk 

getting ready for stew. Said one oyster 
to the other: 

““Where are we?” 

“At a church supper,” was the reply 

W hereupon the little oyster said, ‘What 
on earth do they want of both of us?” 


He Recognized Her 
“VOU don’t recognize me, do you, Bob- 
bie?’ asked a lady who had recently 
been baptized. 
“Sure I do,” piped the young boy. “* You’s 
de lady what went in swimmin’ wid de 
preacher las’ Sunday.” 











EDITOR’S 
Tears 
AMMY’S erief was inconsolable as he en- 


tered. the school-room a turbulent 
group of little of his 
group, all of whom cast wrathful glances at 
the small Italians crowding in at another 
entrance 

For time he was unable to tell why 
he wept so bitterly. Then with a great 
effort he said, ‘* My grandmudder done died 
an’ dose feller’s come an’ et all de 
crape an’ flowers off de door.’ 


Cause for 


with 


second-graders own 


some 


goats 


Looking After His Own 
ISS BLANK, primary teacher in a Bap- 


tist Sunday-school, tells the following of 

her class 
The a tender Bible was 1n- 
terrupted by boy who said, ** Miss 
Blank, if people loved one another like that 
now, they wouldn’t have wars any more and 
fight, would they?” 
“Not if every 
were 
reply. 
‘Father said,” 
tinued the same child, 
“that we’re not so good 
in this country but what 
we could have a war here, 





lesson, story, 


one 


one 
t h r 


good,” was 


con- 


too. 

*That’s true,” admit- 
ted the teacher, cautious- 
ly, “but—”’ 


“WW ell, now that Wwe have 
a war here,” interrupted 
a second child, anxiously, 
“will the Baptists have 
to fight?” 


Deserted 

FEW days after the 

arrival of a family of 
kittens at a_ neighbor’s, 
little four-year-old Isabel 
was invited to pay them 
a visit. Delighted with 
what she had seen, 
returned in ecstasies to her 
mothe - 

“Oh, mama,” she 
rapturously exclaimed, 
“they have the dearest 
little pussy-cats next door! 
But do you know that 
their papa has gone away 
on a long holiday and left 
their mama all alone to 
take care of them? Isn’t 
it a shame?” 


she 








DRAWER 149 
To the Point 
(COLORED Map (a ing bride in 
her unpacking). “You sholy got a lot 
” things.” 
Brip! “Ves, these were all wedding 


presents. 
Maip. “Fo’ de lan’ sakes, Missy, how 


many times yo’ been mahied?” 


The Only Survivor 
N a Sabbath-school class, when the subject 
was the death of Saul, a little girl showed 
great surprise, and said, “‘Is Saul dead?” 
he minister’s little daughter, with an air 
of superior knowledge, replied, “‘Why, yes; 
these people are all dead but God.” 


Private 

l is impossible for a woman to keep a 
secret.” 

a can’t quite agree to that 

| were engaged 

anything to me 


My wife and 
several weeks before she said 
about it.” 


Graci 


as I mind, mum. It’s 
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She Knew 
HE teacher was giving 
a talk on coins of the 
realm, and they had been 
through the entire range 
from pennies to double 
eagles. 

One little girl was 
singularly inattentive. 
Her gaze was fixed upon 
a playful sparrow on the 
window-sill, and she had 
no thought for coins. 

Suddenly the teacher 
placed a half-dollar on 
the pupil’s desk and de- 
manded: 

“What's that?” 

**] leads,” came the in- 
stantaneous answer. 











Of Two Evils 
Wire: “J feel terri it it at tim CERTAIN little \. 
Huspanp: ‘* Ou 1 In what wa Baltimore boy was 
Wirt {il th im the neighborhood are livi evidently a firm believer 
rther heir means thar are.” in the old adage, “Of 
two evils choose the 
lesser.” 
Probably True Turning a corner at full speed, he collided 
[\ the language class among other words with his uncle. 
for sentence-making was the word “‘ter- ““Where are you going?” asked the uncle, 
ror.” Little Emma, the youngest member of | When he had regained his breath. 
the class, handed in the following: “Home!” panted the boy. ‘Ma’s going 
“T went to church yesterday and there was to spank me.” 
a new terror in the choir.” “What?” gasped the astonished uncle. 
“Are you eager to have your mother spank ‘ 
you, that you run home so fast?” 
“No, sir,”’ shouted the boy over his shoul- 
Obliging der, as he resumed his homeward flight; 
[a political meeting in a Western town “but if I don’t get there before pa, he'll do * 
the speaker made a jest, and, finding _ it!” 
that his audience had missed the 
point of it, as he thought, he 
said, playfully: \yaee ‘ ‘ 4 
=e had hoped, ladies and " } REGULAR bay 
gentlemen, that you would laugh : os F haa: | DINNER | ‘ 
at that.” a a | 
Whereupon a plaintive voice Sg ee y yy 
came through the silence: \ ye ; Alli - ‘ 
*T laughed, mister.” =" 4 j 
hen everybody did. ores 
Somewhere in France ms . 7. 
“"T’HIS war,” said the first 4 
soldier, “‘will last a long i@ae 
time yet Our company has || ees n 
planted rose-bushes in front of — 
our trench.” 
“Oh, you jolly optimists!” 
cried the second soldier. “* We've CusToMER: “ Yes, nuts. And be sure they have 
planted acorns in front of ours!” plenty of worms in them.” 





iy 
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Absent-mindedness 
PARSON noted for his 
absent-mindedness had a 

habit of forgetting some- 
thing he intended to say in 
the pulpit. Then, atter sitting 
down, he would rise up again 
and begin his supplementary 
remarks with, “ By the way.” 

Recently he finished his 
prayer, hesitated, forgot 
what he was about, and Sat 
down abruptly without clos 
ing In a moment, however, 
ne rose, pointed his nnger at 
his amazed congregation, and 
exclaimed: 

“Oh, by the way—amen!”’ 


The Same Man 
“M ADAM, may I ask,”’ said 
the candidate, “whom 
you intend to support in the 
present campaign?” 

“The same man I have 
always supported,” returned 
the fair suffragist; ‘“‘my 
husband.”’ 














Phonetic 


HEY were playing char 
ades at the party. ~ And 

my whole,” concluded the leader of the game, 
“is the name of a precious stone, the first 
letter of which is M, and , 

“Emerald! emerald! * shouted Jones, 
not giving any one else, in his excitement at 
his discov ery, a chance to speak. 





The Advantages of Being a Baby Elephant 


+s S 


ay, Mister! How About Me?” 


A Fatal Mistake 
“| WAS once a successful physician,” re- 
marked a seedy-looking individual in a 
railway carriage to a fellow-traveler, “‘ with 
a large practice, but, owing to one little slip, 
my patients left me, and now I live 
from hand to mouth.” 

“What was the slip?’ 

“Well, sir,” replied the ex- 
physician, ‘‘in filling a death cer- 
tifcate for a patient who had 
died I absent-mindedly signed my 
name in the space headed, ‘Cause 
of death?” 


A Real Providence 
R. YOUNGHUSBAND 
reached home late for dinner. 
“T got pinched for speeding on 
the way home,” he_ explained, 
rather sheepishly. “Have to ap- 
pear to-morrow morning and get 
‘ten dollars or fifteen days.’”’ 
Mrs. Younghusband fervently 
clapped two blistered little hands. 
“What a providence!” she cried, 
devoutly. ‘‘You must take the 
fifteen days, John! The cook has 
just left!’ 
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Ta No Hurry 


j 
: it UF T= telephone-bell ‘.¥ 

Soa | LJ ang with anxious ee 

me CS } persistence. The doctor a 
AS : answered the call. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“Oh, Doctor,’ , said 
worrie d voice, some- 
thing seems to have hap- 
pened to my wife. Her 
mouth seems set, and she 
can’t say a word.” , 

“Why, she he iy have } 
lockjaw,” said the med ' 
ical man. 

“Do you think so? 

Well, if you are up this 

way some time next week i 
I wish you would step in ‘ 7 
and see what you can 

do for her.” 





Honor 
| a New York recrea- 
tion center a teacher 
once noticed a little 
boy sitting on a bench 
and holding in his hand 
a large sandwich consist- 
ing of bread, ham, and 
dill pickles. From time 
to time the little boy 
would lift up a corner of 
the top layer of the 
sandwich, take out a 
small shred of ham or a 
minute piece of dill 
pickle, put it in his 
mouth, and arrange the 
cescae i age } : ; sandwich exactly as it 
pe _—* had been before. He did 
this many, many times, 
opening the sandwich for an- 
| pictures, little saintly boys other bite, he discovered with evident dis- 
Have haloes alwavs on their hair; appointment that the filling was entirely 
| are beautiful to see, gone 





Concerning Haloes until finally, 


Though these 
They must be very hard to wear Why don’t you eat it, Isidore?’ asked 
the te ache r. 


I wonder if one has to watch 

And polish them to keep them bright; 
| wonder if they can be lost, 

And what becomes of them at night? 


Isidore looked up with large, se rious eyes 
and answered, laconically, ‘“*”Tain’t mine. 


; The Scattered Two ) 
And can one wear them in the rain 


head would one take them off to swim! “You VE broken that lecture item off 

And could one bend them back again nicely! remarked the editor, angrily, 

If they were twisted ’round the brim? to the foreman. ae ss : 

“What is the trouble?” the foreman in- Ry 

I’ve never worn a halo yet; quired. j 
I never knew a boy who had. “You've cut out all the names of those 
These days there seem so very few present but two, and made me say, ‘Scat- 
Who can wear haloes and be glad! tered through the hall were J. Bronson 

Appice FARWELL Brown. Smithers and Mrs. Smithers.’”’ 
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